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What Sort of Budget ? 


(page 729) 
Not Dons’ Delight 
Hot Money and the Reserves More money for universities— 
more pass degrees for more 
Gold and dollar reserves boosted by hot money would give a ordinary students, please 
misleading impression of strength. But are they? (page 775). (page 734). 


Commission and 


Escape from the Aid Maze | Court 


Making the Restrictive Prac- 


ea i tices Act effective (page 777). 
A suggestion is made for the “summit ” agenda (page 731). 


Meet the Ultras 


° . ° The mood of the French in 
Missile Sanity Algeria (page 735). 
Britain has a clear obligation to provide a base for America’s Moves against 
intermediate-range missiles (page 733). the Slump ? (page 737). 
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HEAVY DUTY 
TRANSPORT 


MARINE DIESELS 
AIRCRAFT 


MINING 
MACHINERY 












EARTH MOVING 
EQUIPMENT 


Hit 
fae MACHINE TOOLS 
iH 


i dittiseste te ttetretttitettes 
Seeeeestoressrsssscsssssstssssssesesess 


Low Rate of Wear 


Absence of Fade 
High Thermal 
Conductivity 









SMI27/A 


Cars OF ANY MAKE SUPPLIED 

On | OR 2 YEARS’ CONTRACT 
Re DEPOSIT IS NECESSARY 

Taxeo READY FOR THE ROAD 

RReptacement CAR SERVICE AT 48 HOURS’ NOTICE 
A couirine OR RENEWING FLEETS EASIER 
Capirat OUTLAY IS AVOIDED 


Tae CARS ARE FITTED WITH HEATERS 


Hav: NEW CARS WITHOUT DEPRECIATION 
WORRIES 


NVALUABLE, TOO, FOR PRIVATE OWNERS 
Rememser THERE IS A 12 MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 


Exounries FOR FULL DETAILS TO 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LTD. 


77 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 3538 
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Think of the clutch . .. 
think of SINTERLINK 
























With SINTERLINK lined clutches the user can keep his machines and transport 
on the go—and his hand out of his pocket. The designer of those machines 
and that transport can use a smaller clutch or less plates. SINTERLINK is 
as important as that. 


Because it is metal, and because of its uniform granular structure, SINTER- 
LINK ensures rapid and effective heat dissipation (no “‘fade’’!), infinitely longer : 
Si tiie life and greater gripping power under heavy duty conditions. SINTERLINK 

Stability clutch plates are available in the continuous band type, or in the unique Morgan 
button pattern for even more rapid heat dissipation. 


Any Questions ? ... if there are, write for informative printed matter or ‘phone 
for justifiably enthusiastic and knowledgeable technical 
representative. 





THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.II. 


Telephone: BAT: 8822 


Glenfield Gates 


IN RIVERS 
AND 
WATER- 
COURSES 





| 
| 
| 






Flooding waters can cause great 
devastation and hardship. 

To safeguard against such happenings 
numerous Glenfield Gates, of various 
kinds, have been installed in rivers 
and other watercourses in many 
different parts of the world. 


Head Office and Works 
Pitas EEE KILMARNOCK 
HE CITT SCOTLAND 
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USSU Estep F 


MANGHESTER GUARDIAN 
SURVEY 


OF INDUSTRY, TRADE & FINANCE 1958 


TRADE ON THE EBB TIDE: The annual 


‘Manchester Guardian’ report on industrial condi- 


THE tions, problems and views. PRODUCTIVITY— 
WHERE BRITISH INDUSTRY SCORES AND 

1 958 FAILS by Sir Thomas Hutton - TWILIGHT OF 
THE CITY GODS by Richard Fry and Anthony 

ISSUE Budd - HEAVY TRANSPORT LOOKS ACROSS 
THE CHANNEL by Michael Brown - WILL THE 

CONTAINS: STEEL PLAN WORK? by Sir Robert Shone 


GETTING READY FOR EUROPE’S NEW 
MARKETS by John Brodrick . . . and many other 
important articles. ; : 


7 
. 
Seeceedh: 





ON SALE MARCH 4TH—TWO SHILLINGS 


AT YOUR NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL ; 
For research, production and 


employee comfort in many I.C.I. 
divisions Air Control have 
? supplied (and are still supplying) 





INDUSTRIAL FANS: FILTERS 
DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
FUME REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 
AIR CONDITIONERS AND 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYING PLANT 


Wherever air needs to be 
processed or handled—be it one 
cubic foot or many 


To me, Denmark with wonderful ae . 4 
millions—it pays to call in :— 


Copenhagen, its colourful past - 
and fun-filled present, is irresist- 


RETURN FARES 


ible. And it’s such pleasure HARWICH 

getting there! You step aboard 

a D.F_DS. ship at Harwich or OR NEWCASTLE 

Newcastle and at once you revel TO ESBJERG A if R t @) | Jk R @) L 
in your first taste of real Danish 





FROM £15.11.0 
pa INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 


Agent for details or write RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 
for free literature to 


The Danish Tourist Bureau Ltd., 


hospitality. Go this year - you 
can take your car for as little as 
£5. 3s. Od.—and there's an almost 
unlimited currency allowance 
for Scandinavia. Yes! it’s 


, Denmark again for me. LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 


Dept. E NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 
f 71-72 Piccadilly, London W.1. or 
Nielsen, Andersen & Co. Ltd. Dust and fume control, air filtration, 


2 King Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 
THE UNITED 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD. 
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SENIOR APPOINTMENT 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP, RISLEY, LANCASHIRE 


Invite Application for 
One of the Posts of 


DEPUTY TO THE 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


referred to in the Report of the Committee appointed by the Prime 
Minister to examine certain parts of the Authority’s organisation. The 
Deputy Managing Directors will be primarily required to act as Deputies 
to the Industrial Group’s Managing Director at its Group Headquarters, 
and will therefore share in the top management of the Group. In 
addition, they will be given specific responsibility for particular aspects 
of the Group’s activities ; these allotted duties will vary from time to 
time. 


Applications will be considered from professional engineers, chemists, 
physicists or chemical engineers who must have had first rate experience 
in the organisation and administration of large industrial concerns and 
particularly those where there is a high research, development and design 
content in support of a large construction programme. 


Salary will be in the range of 
£5,000 to £5,500 per annum. 


Suitably qualified persons should apply in writing, in strict confidence, to 
Sir Leonard Owen, C.B.E., Managing Director, 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, 
Industrial Group Headquarters, Risley, Warrington, 
Lancashire. 
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ICK HARGREAVES 


The name to remember 


; When you require 





| 


=< 
pa 


i 
Lon 
ne ( 


eA 
i 


ROTARY 

COMPRESSORS & 

VACUUM PUMPS 

Capacities from 30—2,000 c.f.m. 








——__J 


FEED WATER 
DE AERATORS 


Capacities from 20,000—450,006 
Ibs. /hr. 


STEAM JET VACUUM 
EQUIPMENT 


1 and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” Hg. 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures 
down to IT mm.Hg. or less. 


HICK HARGREAVES & €0., LTD. 
SOHO. IRONWORKS __ BOLTON 
London Office: 1 Lancaster Place W.C.2 











8 
setts 


0000 
866 
Ode 









NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better insulation. 





‘Lock, Stock and Barrel” 


“Go over the whole place,” I said to Newalls ‘‘lock, stock and barrel. 
‘ a, If better heat insulation will save me money on fuel, then 
I'll listen to your proposals. They examined every part 

of the factory—looked at the boiler, measured the pipe 
work, climbed on the roof, and asked quite a lot of questions. 
When the proposals came through, they even suggested a 

way of cutting down the infernal din which 
comes at me with two barrels whenever my 

office door is opened. Now that the work 
is completed, and it didn’t take all that long, 

I can enjoy working with the peace of mind 
which only lower fuel costs—and a quiet 

office—can generate.”’ 













oo 
| 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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World Headquarters 
for road transport 


The Companies of Leyland, Albion and Scammell supply 
road vehicles and industrial engines in vast numbers to practi- 
cally every part of the world. No other organisation offers so wide 
a range of trucks, which extends from short-haul 3-ton vehicles 
to giant freighters of 150 tons for big engineering and land 
development works. It also makes buses from single-deck 
26-seaters to double deckers seating 78 people. Permanent ser- 
vice and maintenance is provided for them by fully-equipped 
depots and agents in all parts of the world, supplemented by a 
team of mobile field engineers flying from Britain or based 
on the Group’s depots abroad. 

There is a Leyland, Albion or Scammell truck 
exactly suited to YOUR job. State your requirements 
and we will advise you on the right vehicle and the 

address of our nearest agent. 




















(Top) An Albion “‘ Clydesdale” refrigerated van 
operating in Ghana. 

(Above) Here is a Leyland Royal Tiger “* Worldmaster ” 
loading up in Copenhagen. 

(Right) A Scammell 6 x 6 “‘ Constructor” loading 
supplies for oilfields in Arabia. 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS, ENGLAND WATFORD, HERTS 
Home Sales : 3 Lygon Place, London, S.W.1 Telephone: SLOane 6117 
Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.| Telephone: MAY fair 8561! 
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Rubber Piants 


<— ; 
are growing 


in England... 





The steady increasing demand for 
synthetic rubber explains the growth of 
these relatively new petrochemical planis 
* in England. In recent years leading petro- 
chemical and petroleum firms not only in 
(>) the United Kingdom but throughout 
the world have been increasing their production of butadiene. Butadiene is the major constituent of the general 
purpose rubber called GR-S. The Kellogg organisation has been associated with several of these projects. 

The Kellogg organisation has had considerable research and development experience in connection with 

butadiene plants. Recently, for an internationally recognised producer of synthetic rubber the Kellogg organisation 
completed a joint research and engineering design development study to improve operating efficiency 

and reduce the capital investment of butadiene plants. 
In the engineering design of both butadiene production plants and butadiene extraction units, the Kellogg 
organisation can now render exceptionally valuable services. Firms contemplating butadiene expansion 
are invited to consult with the Kellogg International Corporation. 






Sica ni 


PETROLEUM REFINERIES 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE * 7-8 CHANDOS STREET * CAVENDISH SQUARE * LONDON ° W.I 







SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS ° 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO a y_ Ww Na | 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - NEWYORK ICAL PLAN 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO PETROCHEM ts 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS : 





Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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...and 
throughout 
the world 


apbermakers 
ba use and like 


ALBACEL and 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE, 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Ailbacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities. .% 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper! 
beating characteristics, 


RIEGEL PAPER 2co mavison avenue; 
CORPORATION NEW YORK 16, N. Yo 





A vision 
of the 
future 


0 know what is happening in the world 
t, necessary and useful. But to know 
what is likely to happen—to look ahead— 
is vision. The Manchester Guardian, al- 
though strict in its accuracy of today’s 
news, does sense its relationship to the 
probabilities of tomorrow. 

It is this faculty which makes the 
Manchester Guardian attractive not only 
to the idealist but also to the man of affairs. 
Vision is an essential part of everyday 
business. - 

Vision not only looks ahead, it looks all 
round. It relates local happenings to the 
world situation. The Manchester Guardian 
understands that willy-nilly the world is 
one. 

For a newspaper with so relatively small 
a circulation, the influence which the 
Manchester Guardian exerts everywhere is 
remarkably strong. The politician, the picket 
man, the Company Director, the dreamer, 
the doer — intelligent men of all kinds, 
classes and incomes need the daily stimu- 
lus, the foresight, of the Manchester 
Guardian 
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NOW PAN AMERICAN OFFERS YOU 


A NEW 





‘LOW THRIFT FARE 


Take your choice of four wonderful ways 
to the U.S.A. on more flights weekly 
than any other airline 


Economy-class Thrift Fares: This brand-new service for 
the lowest normal year-’round fare starts April 1st.t 
Paris to New York, for example, is only $489.60 round 
trip. Yet Pan American offers you the finest, most mod- 
ern equipment—like the famous ‘“Super-7’’ Clippers*, 
holders of over 20 transatlantic speed records, and the 
same highly trained, pleasantly courteous crews. Pan 
American will offer as many as 47 economy-class flights 
a week to choose from. Full 44-pound luggage allow- 
ance—complimentary sandwiches and light beverages 
served at your seat. 


Tourist Service: The Rainbow, world’s most popular 
tourist service. Everything you could wish in the way 
of courteous service, marked by the little extra touches 
that make Pan American the choice of experienced 
travelers, Rainbow service couples an outstanding cui- 
sine, plus a choice of wine at modest cost, with personal 
attention that is as unique as Pan American’s record of 
over 65,000 transatlantic flights. 


First-class President Service: This is where the fine art 
of pleasing the passenger reaches a gracious high. Fabu- 
lous meals by Maxim’s of Paris with vintage wines 
and champagne set the standards for this traditionally 
fine service—the most popular first-class service of 

all. Extra-wide, extra-long, foam-soft seats for every- 
one. Spacious berths, private President Staterooms 
are available at a surcharge. 


Deluxe President Service: Pan American has re- 
served its all-first-class double-decked Stratocruisers 
for this outstanding air service to the U. S. A. Two 


separate decks—one for the main deck, one for an 


exclusive cocktail lounge—give you plenty of room to 





roam around high over the Atlantic. You'll enjoy the 
comfort of Pan American’s original Sleeperette* service 
or a cloud-soft berth. And for the ultimate in air-borne 
luxury, ask for The President Special—the world’s most 
luxurious air service by far. Sumptuous 7-course meals 
by Maxim’s ... extra cabin attendants . . . limited 
passenger list. 


The priceless advantage of Pan American’s unequalled 
experience is yours on every flight no matter what your 
choice of service. No other way can offer you the 
relaxation that comes with knowing you are aboard the 
only airline with over 65,000 transatlantic crossings. 
Don’t settle for less, call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American—800 offices around the world. 


*Trade-Marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Subject to Government approvals 









No other airline offers so many flights a week to so many 
convenient U.S. gateway cities. 


PAR AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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INDUSTRIES 


nd 


HANNOVER 


Sole U.K. representatives -SCHENKERS LTD — Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Royal London House, 13 Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2. Tel: MET 9711 (15 lines) Telex London 22625 


























Time : 8 a.m. 

oo : General Office of the Immensity Corporation 
td. 

Enter cleaner, old-style, carrying bucket of water. 

“It’s an insult to me profession, it is. Look at it. 

D.I.N.J.Y. ... dingy. Bet his ’ome is just the same. 

Old so and so...”. 

Throws bucket of water over nearest wall and storms 

out. 

* Well,” I was asked “ what’s behind it ? Frustrated 

mother love, alcohol or an urge for subliminal 

expression ”’, 

This one was easy. P for perfect A for appearance 

I for in N for no T for time. Paint for perfect 

appearance in no time. 

Why not try the SMITHSON paint service now ? 

Our Technical and Colour Advisory Services can save 

you time and money... have a word with us now. 





Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790. 


A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT COMPANY DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING AND REALLY PERSONAL SERVICE 
Regd. 


THOMAS SMITH & SON, LTD., 238/240, Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 


DHB/664! 
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Designers, manufacturers and erectors of heavy capital equipment 


This expanding group of companies, employing over 6,000 people provides 
engineering services for the chemical, gas, iron-making, nuclear energy, petroleum and 
oils and fats industries. 


In the last decade, 30 blast furnaces have been ordered, the largest fertiliser 
factory in Asia has been built and the Jargest cyclic catalytic oil gas plant in the world 
is at present under construction. 










OVERSEAS HOUSES 

Since 1951, new works have been built-on an unrestricted site and by the end of 
this year these fully integrated and efficient workshops will have increased capacity for the 
manvfacture of high quality, heavy welded fabrications and for machining up to 100 tons. 











Success at home has encouraged expansion abroad and the establishment of 
subsidiaries in Europe, America, Africa and Australasia, has extended the group’s 
activities in these important markets. 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company (Pty) Ltd 
Johannesburg 











The Power-Gas Erection Co. (Pty) Ltd 
Johannesburg 


The Power-Gas Corporation (Australasia) Pty, Ltd 
Melbourne 








THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED st0ckton-on-TEES 
ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
ROSE, DOWNS & THOMPSON LIMITED HULL 













Power-Gas Canada Ltd 
Montreal 






Power-Gas France S.A.R.L 
Paris 





LONDON OFFICE 39 Victoria Street S.W.1I 
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£195 order leads to £65,000 export business! 


When a chance enquiry from overseas was followed by a £195 order, a firm producing woollen yarn 
suddenly saw the possibilities of a profitable export trade. They talked over their ideas with the E.C.G.D. 
man. Once E.C.G.D. credit insurance had been arranged, they had the necessary financial security 

for a full-scale export drive. In 1955, a year after that first small order, they shipped 

nearly £30,000-worth of goods abroad. Last year the figure had risen to over £65,000 ! 


For every £100 insured with E.C.G.D. they paid only 11/3d. 


Could you be missing a similar opportunity overseas? With E.C.G.D. taking 


a lion’s share of the risk, there’s certainly no reason why credit worries 
should stop you from trying. With information on 100,000 buyers in 
168 export markets, E.C.G.D. can soon discover whether your 
customer is good for credit. More important, theyll see 
you get your money when your buyer doesn’t pay. 

Have a talk with your E.C.G.D. man. 

There’s no telling what it could lead to. 


* 


This is a true story, but 
because business between 
E.C.G.D. and exporters 
is strictly confidential 
any details which 
could identify the 
exporter have 

been left out. ye 
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HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.z. ; 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, : 
§ BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, ; 

LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, : 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 


: 
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talk it over with your EGGD man 
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EXPORT GREDITS | 
GUARANTEE | 
DEPARTMENT | 


E.C.G.D. is a Government 
Department set up to help 
exporters. Its services are fully 
explained in the booklet 

* Payment Secured ’. 

Write for a free copy. 
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_The incomparable 





Comfort 


Exceptionally wide doors plus 
a ‘step-down’ floor give remark- 
ably easy access to the luxury of 
a6-seater interior thatis inches 
more roomy inevery direction. 
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A product of 





Performance 


The powerful Humber 
engine, reliableandecon- 
omical, gives an excel- 
lent all-round perform- 
ance—smooth power at 
your command, 
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£840 plus {£421.7.0 purchase tax. 
White-wall tyres and chromium rimfinishers available as extras. 


HUMBER HAWK 


Acar of distinguished appearance combining luxurious 
comfort and a smooth yet powerful performance with 


the highest standards of road holding and reliability. 


Safety 


Tough unitary construction 
*panoramic visibility * balanced 
weight distribution * precision 
steering x instantresponse...vivid 
acceleration and powerful brakes 


WITH FULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION OR OVERDRIVE AVAILABLE AS AN EXTRA 
(Available also as a touring limousine) 


=== ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


HUMBER LTD + DIVISIONOF ROOTES MOTORS LTD - LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION - ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY 





* LONDON - W.I 
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What Sort of Budget? 


at which to launch a preliminary discussion of the budget. 

Nobody knows whether by mid-April the main danger before 
Britain will be the recurrence of inflation (as it could be if there were a 
failure to hold back wage increases in the nationalised industries) or the 
quite opposite danger of the import from America of a slump. By the 
normally appointed period for the budget, the riddle may still not be 
resolved. Yet, in spite of this persisting uncertainty, some reasonably 
precise suggestions can be put forward for Mr Amory to weigh. 

The first piece of advice is that he should delay budget day for as 
long as is parliamentarily possible. It is a peculiarity of this winter that, 
although all the pessimists are saying that Britain’s economic situation 
is going to get worse (in one of two quite opposite ways), the current 
situation is precisely the one that successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have long been planning for, praying for, but not usually 
achieving : gold is flowing in, external payments are in surplus, there 
is a greater hope of achieving stability in wages and prices than at any 
time since the war, production is being reasonably well maintained, 
employment is still (in spite of local difficulties) by any sensible definition 
full, These are the halcyon days, even though by-election voters do not 
seem to have appreciated it. For the next six or seven weeks—and one 
suspects for rather longer—it would be wiser for the Treasury to take 
no new reflationary or disinflationary steps than to risk plunging into 
wrong ones. 

The second piece of advice partly follows from this : between now 
and the budget the Government should not allow Bank rate to be 
reduced, unless there is some dramatic change in the economic situation 
at home or abroad. This is not only because restimulation of the economy 
should be avoided until restimulation becomes quite clearly safe and 
desirable ; it is also because, if and when reflation does become desirable, 
it will in general be better for Britain to continue to rely on relatively 
high interest rates (this does not necessarily or indefinitely mean 7 per 
cent), but to move towards lower taxes. At present, short-term funds are 
being attracted to London because they earn a higher yield here (the 
mechanism of this process is discussed in an article on page 775) ; and if 
Britain wants to maintain sterling as an international currency, it will 
probably be wise to regard an interest rate differential over New York as 
a regular feature of its economy. The higher that differential, the less 
need to rely on restriction of internal demand by other means. 

If the Chancellor accepts this principle of lower taxes rather than 
cheaper money, the question which he should face in his budget is 
how much could he conceivably give away. The range one is at present 
inclined to suggest from the outside, as a first sighting shot, is “ between 
nothing and £150 million a year.” If internal inflation reappears, as a 
result of a failure to control London busmen’s wages or of some other 
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misfortune, then the answer should clearly ‘be 
nothing. The ground for suggesting £150 million 
as the conceivable upper limit for tax reliefs is 
admittedly quite unscientific. But, after the publication 
of his expenditure estimates, it seems probable that the 
budget outturn to which Mr Amory will be able to 
look forward in 1958-59 should not be worse than the 
outturn to which Mr Thorneycroft originally looked 
forward for 1957-58 ; this was an above-line surplus 
of £462 million and an overall deficit of £125 million, 
'on the present system of accounting. If, as he is 
apparently contemplating, Mr Amory takes government 
lending to the nationalised industries out of the below- 
line accounts and puts it on to the market—a step which 
would have little effect on the real employment of 
resources (and indeed, some would say, would give a 
bogus impression)—it looks as if his overall accounts, 
on the basis of present tax rates, might be some {£150 
million in surplus. If the figures are in fact doctored 
in this. way, and with this sort of result, it would not be 
surprising if £150 million came to be regarded as the 
upper limit for tax reliefs. 

Moreover, there would be some economic advantages 
in regarding this sort of figure, doctored or not, as the 
highest conceivable ceiling. Certainly, if by budget 
day there were still only the threat, but not the fact, of 
more deflation and unemployment, few economists 
would be happy to see Mr Amory give away more ; 
while if by then an American slump really had begun 
to spread infection here, the best additional external 
and internal defences might not be of the sort that would 
affect Mr Amory’s budget accounting. Externally, the 
great need would be to inject more credit into the 
present system of international trade ; some interesting 
signs of an apparent stirring by the Government in 
this regard are discussed on page 737. Internally, the 
best additional measures might be a restoration of the 
investment allowances (which would stimulate demand 
this year, but would not materially affect. the actual 
budget accounts for two years or more) and lifting of 
the hire purchase restrictions. 


F™ next month’s budget; then, the most plausible 
present assumption—which can be adopted as a 
wide framework for discussion—is that Mr Amory may 
‘feel able to give between nothing and {£150 million 
away, according to the economic temperature at the 
time. The next question is how should any such reliefs 
be distributed. The biggest political temptation, par- 
‘ticularly if the total remission can be only small, may 
- ‘be to reduce purchase tax on so-called essential house- 
‘hold goods—especially those with the largest weighting 
in the cost of living index. Politicians may tell Mr 
’ Amory that this would be a useful talking point to the 
unions, and even by budget day he will still be in the 
‘middle of the wages struggle ; under the terms of last 
year’s settlement, the engineering wage claim cannot 
be presented until May. 

This is a temptation that Mr Amory should resist, 
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for two reasons. One is that most of these so-called 
essential household goods are in the lower ranges of 
purchase tax, and to cut the tax on them would be to 
intensify the worst feature of the purchase tax system : 
the distortion of production caused by the gap between 
their price and the price of goods that have been placed 
in a higher tax bracket, often as a result of some hair- 
line administrative decision. Indeed, if there is to be 
any cut in purchase tax this year, it should be concen- 
trated instead on the so-called inessential goods in these 
higher tax ranges. The second reason, however, is that 
a net reduction in indirect taxation is much less desir- 
able than a net reduction in direct taxation in present- 
day Britain. The proper tax principle for this country 
cannot be too frequently restated. The earning of 
money is a good thing, and is already too much dis- 
couraged ; it is the spending of money that puts a 
strain upon the economy, and that ought to be taxed. 


7 cuts in direct taxes would be the most | 
appropriate candidates ? The oldest-established 
candidate, which a Conservative Chancellor stated as 
his aim as long as five years ago, is an increase in the 
earned income allowance from two-ninths to one 
quarter ; this, however, would now cost around {100 
million a year, and probably could only be afforded if 
by budget-time Mr Amory felt he really was fighting a 
deflation. If he cannot be so expansive, one set of 
figures at which the Chancellor should look is that for 
the total number of income taxpayers. By his remis- 
sions in 1952, Mr Butler temporarily brought the 
number of income taxpayers down from 16.2 million 
to 15.4 million, but since then they have steadily risen 
again, to 17.4 million in 1956-57. In spite of last year’s 
increased allowances for older children and for the 
retired, the number may well be higher now. This is 
far too many, and a lot of marginal people are now 
brought into the taxpaying net in order to yield very 
little money ; the bottom six million taxpayers probably 
pay an average of under £20 a year each. The money 
taken from some of them can be barely worth the costs 
of collection—especially if those costs are measured, as 
they should be, not merely by the amounts that fall on 
the inland revenue, but also by those that fall on Paye 
form-filling employers. 

To declare a straight tax holiday for all those paying 
under, say, {10 a year in tax might not be the best 
solution ; it would benefit too many young single tax- 
payers who are already better off than their married 
brothers and sisters. But a revival of the old-fashioned 
exemption limit for family men—whereby, for example, 
a couple with two children under 11 might start paying 
tax at £720 a year instead of £620, but the £2,000 a 
year couple with the same family responsibilities would 
still pay tax on all income after £620—would not cost 
the Exchequer very much ; and it would lead to a 
useful clearing of the lists. A rough principle the 
Chancellor might usefully ask his advisers to implement 
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would be “Try to give back to each of, say, the six 
million lowest paid family taxpayers {10 a year, or 
their total tax payments if these are less, and suggest 
alternative rearrangements of tax allowances which 
could approximately achieve this aim.” 

These are a few specific, though not dogmatic, 
suggestions for the new Chancellor. In fixing his 
budget date, procrastination would seem to be the best 
policy. In choosing his weapons of control, high interest 
rates are the best regulators and lower taxes the best 
reflaters. In any tax concessions, he should have a bias 
towards concentrating reliefs on direct taxpayers, and 
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probably principally on the worst off among them. 
Surtax payers got their whack last year; if wage 
restraint should succeed in 1958, there might be some 
social and economic—as well as political—advantages 
in being more generous this year to those lower down. 
These suggestions are not proffered as a detailed scheme 
for controlling inflation or a slump; it is still too 
uncertain which problem Mr Amory will have to tackle. 
The new Chancellor’s peculiar misfortune is that this 
uncertainty may persist up to and beyond budget day ; 
it is a misfortune that he will need to confront with 
flexibility. 


Escape from the Aid Maze 


Rivalry, friction and disenchantment beset the whole 
question of aid for under-developed countries. But a way 
out may soon present itself 


various lists of topics for discussion between the 

powers that have lately been proposed. This is 
the problem of aid for under-developed countries, and 
the economic rivalry of the powers in those areas. At 
the summit conference in 1955, M. Edgar Faure intro- 
duced the idea of tempering. that rivalry by pooling 
resources in a joint aid programme: a programme also 
intended to inhibit further expenditure on arms by 
pledging the powers each to contribute a sizeable pro- 
portion of its revenue to the new fund. Since 1955 alarm 
at the gigantic diversion of resources to arms has 
increased. So has alarm at the sharpened economic 
contest in under-developed countries ; and those coun- 
tries have stepped up their demands that aid should be 
multilateral and stringless. Moreover, Mr Dulles 
pointed out on Tuesday how aid programmes can 
mitigate economic recession in the West. Yet, oddly 
enough, there now seems little enthusiasm for tackling 
the question in talks at any level. 

No labyrinth has ever engulfed its victims more 
mercilessly than this question of aid for under-devel- 
oped areas. At the entrance, all seems temptingly 
straightforward. The poor nation sees aid as a short 
cut to prosperity. The donor hopes-to emerge at the 
far side in a friendlier, more stable world. In they go ; 
and soon they are blundering about, colliding with each 
other, ripping their illusions on unsuspected snags, 
losing all sense of direction and despairing of ever 
getting out of the maze. 

Yet this kind of aid has done unquestionable wonders. 
True, there have been notorious follies and scandals; but 
most of the £6,000 million worth of economic aid 
received by under-developed countries in the past 
decade has taken effect. All the same, what catch the 
eye are the widespread symptoms of discontent. 

Among the recipients of aid, some dislike the political 
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strings attached to it; some rely on those strings too 
heavily, and are miffed when wealthy allies fail to meet 
all their demands ; some have come to assume a moral 
right to larger benefits than they are getting. Among 
the donors, too, there is disenchantment: the feeling 
that some recipients are not merely ungrateful but 
insatiable ; that some of them are unscrupulously play- 
ing both sides of the street ; and that others’ professions 
of friendship are mere cupboard love. . 

The United States and other western donor countries 
have now particular reasons for dissatisfaction. Western 
economic aid—mainly American—has been on a far 
larger scale than that offered by the communist powers. 
This is true even in regard to the “ uncommitted ” 
countries—India, Indonesia, Cambodia and others—on 
which Soviet and Chinese benevolence has been 
focused. (The State Department, understandably 
anxious to buttress Mr Eisenhower’s new appeal for 
foreign aid funds, has publicised a figure of $1,900 
million for total communist aid to uncommitted nations 
since 1955. But a quarter of this represents credits to 
Jugoslavia ; nearly another quarter, arms for Egypt, 
Syria and Afghanistan ; and of the remainder—which 
includes some items of questionable relevance, such as 
Ceylon’s profits from rubber sales to China—only a 
fraction has actually reached the recipients). Yet the 
communist powers, being late starters, can reap a rich 
propaganda harvest even from their more hollow 
gestures, while western aid is apt to make headlines only 
when it does not measure up to expectations. Small 
wonder that even the mild Mr Kennan is said to have 
suggested leaving it to Russia to “ disappoint the Asians 
for a while.” 

It is at United Nations meetings that this distortion 
emerges most clearly. For several years, Asian and 
other delegates have pressed for the creation of 
“* Sunfed ”—a large-scale UN fund for economic devel- 
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opment. Nominally this would be a world-wide pool ; 
in practice, it is generally assumed that the United 
States and other western countries would foot 
most of the bill, as they have already done in 
other UN enterprises such as the World Bank, the 
International Finance Corporation and the technical 
aid programme. This assumption has enab!ed Russia, 
which at first denounced the Sunfed plan, to swing 
round and champion it. It is a good stick to beat the 
West with ; and nobody ever embarrasses the Russians 
by asking why, if their economic system has proved so 
successful that they can fire off costly sputniks into 
outer space, they do not give a lead by pledging definite 
sums for Sunfed, or definite proportions of its funds. 
So, while even the vaguest Soviet promises of aid, 
such as those recently made at the Cairo conference, are 
welcomed admiringly despite their bilateral character, 
western countries are permanently under pressure to 
switch from bilateral aid to a large-scale multilateral 
programme—to which they would still make the main 
contribution, but which they could not direct as Russia 
directs its offers. And when, as at the last United 
Nations Assembly, they offer a more modest increase 
in their contribution to multilateral aid, in the form of 
the new UN special projects fund, this offer is only 
grudgingly pouched by the prospective beneficiaries, 
who regard this new bonanza (to be known as “ Sproj- 
fund ” ?) merely as a curtain-raiser for the much more 
ambitious Sunfed. 


I T may be argued that, unsatisfactory though this 

seems both to the West and to the under-developed 
countries, there is one satisfied party : the communists. 
Mr Khrushchev, for one, shows little desire to take 
politics out of the aid problem. On the contrary, he 
has explicitly challenged America to a “ competition ” ; 
and his confidence is scarcely surprising, when the cards 
are stacked so well in his favour. But a time-may come 
soon when Russia, too, will be looking for a way out 
of the labyrinth. 


Already the first signs are appearing that the novelty 
of Soviet aid is wearing off, and that the recipients are 
learning to scrutinise it more cautiously. The West, 
too, is learning—the case of the high dam at Aswan 
was painfully educative—not to let mere gestures from 
Moscow panic it into making unwise commitments 
whose net result is that Russia gets the kudos while the 
West gets the bill, And the Russian and satellite peoples 
will also learn in time that any genuine aid to Asia must 
come out of their own pockets, not out of some Kremlin 
conjurer’s hat. Hence, presumably, the Soviet rulers’ 
reluctance to let their own subjects hear of such sweep- 
ing promises of aid as they lately made at Cairo. 

In short, Mr Khrushchev may soon realise that his 
dexterously rigged contest has turned into a fair one ; 
that the political dividends are falling off, the price 
steadily rising ; that the way out of the maze has escaped 
him, too. In time, the communist rulers will face 
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the dilemmas with which the West is already familiar. 
Unable to meet the mounting demands of clients who 
have come to take their aid for granted, they may also 
find their own allies yearning for alien flesh-pots, their 
own peoples at last restive under the burden of “ give- 
away ” programmes. 

If, then, dissatisfaction with the present scheme of 
things is soon likely to be practically universal, it is 
time to seek a formula that might enable all the unfor- 
tunates trapped in the aid maze to escape in a body. An 
obvious formula would be the reshaping of the Sunfed 
concept on the basis of parity of contributions as be- 
tween the two big power blocks. An aid fund 
provided by matching contributions would be truly, not 
just nominally, multilateral. This ought to give great 
satisfaction to recipients anxious to keep their 
uncommittedness pure. The rival powers would still 
be free to give further aid to their special friends ; 
but as the scale of the basic non-partisan fund grew, it 
would progressively restrict the field of their rivalry. 
Only a casuist would object that this means introducing 
the cold war into a United Nations programme. Its real 
effect, on the contrary, would be to push the cold war 
out of the field of aid. 

Donor countries would be freed from the fear that 
diversion of resources to a multilateral fund would place 
them at a military disadvantage vis-a-vis their rivals. 
Potential recipients, instead of badgering one donor 
group, to the glee of the other, would badger both. If 
either group welshed, the other’s contribution would 
automatically be cut back, and the odium would fall 
where it should—on the welsher. 

Such a plan might be more effectively pressed upon 
American politicians, and taxpayers, than the Sunfed 
idea in its present lopsided form. It would enable 
Britain and other nations which can no longer play a 
spectacular role in the field of aid to play an honourable 
one. It ought to gratify those Asians and Africans who 
by now are aware that they are unlikely ever to get 
Sunfed any other way. If it were proposed to the 
Russians, and they turned it down, then the Russians 
would be exposing as a complete fraud all their talk 
of willingness to provide large-scale aid without strings ; 
and that exposure would do no great harm. 

But it is to be very sincerely hoped that Russia would 
not turn it down. More than just another propaganda 
contest is at stake ; more, even, than a chance of escap- 
ing from the aid labyrinth. As was vainly suggested in 
1955, the progressive growth of an aid programme 
based on parity would put steadily increasing pressure 
on both power groups to restrict their expenditure on 
arms. This would not be a complete substitute for the 
control and supervision of disarmament ; but it would 
bear fairly upon both sides. Does it not deserve a high 
place on the agenda of any conference this year may 
yield ? And might not the West be wise to start think- 
ing now about putting up the idea—before it occurs to 


Mr Khrushchev that he might put it up himself, and 
collect the credit ? 
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Missile Sanity 
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Critics who talk of “missile madness” should realise that the 
greatest folly would be to jeopardise the West’s deterrent 


R SANDYS, as he prepares to plant his missile 
sites in the plains of eastern England, must 


be wondering like the sower in the parable 
whether they will fall on stony ground. Tuesday’s 
announcement of the Anglo-American agreement on 
intermediate-range missiles was made against a back- 
ground surge of vocal criticism. Some of the criticism 
—about the efficiency of the particular missile the 
Americans are providing, and the right time to begin 
work on the sites—is at least constructive, whether it 
is right or wrong. Some of the critics, however, find 
the prospect of having missiles at the bottom of their 
garden so alarming that they would like to exclude 
these weapons from Britain altogether. They should 
realise that, if they succeeded, they would not merely 
be keeping one weapon out of the armoury ; they would 
be endangering the whole basis of western defence. 

Some of the people who now talk of “ missile mad- 
ness” wish to abandon the concept of the nuclear 
deterrent altogether. Their argument is that it has now 
become so terrible that no statesman, conscious of the 
fact that the other side also possesses it, will ever be 
able to steel himself to give the order for nuclear 
obliteration. This may well be an argument against 
depending on the deterrent alone—against skimping 
on conventional arms, and in favour of defining (as Mr 
George Brown urged in this week’s defence debate in 
the Commons) the “major” aggressions that would 
call for its use. But it is not an argument for giving up 
the deterrent unilaterally. 

So long as the West possesses these bombs and the 
ability to get at least some of them through Russian 
defences, they are bound to impose an element of 
restraint on Soviet calculations. If they were jetti- 
soned, the great inhibition would be removed, and the 
overwhelming weight of Russian conventional arms 
could be leaned against western doors at any time Mr 
Khrushchev wished. The old argument still stays valid: 
that it is better to run a remote risk of nuclear war— 
and it remains remote so long as the terror in the 
deterrent is plain to both sides—than to face the conse- 
quences, certainly unpleasant and probably bloody as 
well, of stripping ourselves of our main protection. 

But, if the West is to be able to rely for the next few 
years on its power of nuclear retaliation, there are 
strong reasons for believing that part of this power will 
have to be embodied in relatively short-range missiles 
stationed in Europe. The experts differ on just how 
long a lead the Russians enjoy in intercontinental 
missiles. However, the military planners can reasonably 
work on the more pessimistic assumption, and this 





suggests that in perhaps a year’s time the Russians will 
be in a position to launch a missile onslaught on the 
home bases of Strategic Air Command. Even this 
would not necessarily be decisive, if the West could 
be confident (and the Russians afraid) that it could 
still get enough planes off the ground and through the 
Russian defences with H-bombs in their racks. But 
the Russians have also been improving their anti- 
aircraft missiles. If these have really been improved 
enough, Strategic Air Command faces a double threat 
which makes it doubtful whether the deterrent can any 
longer be safely entrusted to aeroplanes alone. 


I“ this situation Britain’s responsibility ought to be 
plain. Whether or not the missile sites will enhance 
the beauties of the English landscape, this is the most 
sensible place for them to be deployed. Placed here, 
they do not involve any addition to the list of nuclear- 
armed powers, which it ought to be the aim of western 
statesmen to keep as short as possible. Putting them in 
Britain does not do the political harm that will be done 
if they are put in Germany, as General Norstad this 
week appeared to suggest. Strategic missile sites in 
Germany would make a major political problem more 
difficult to solve, and would obstruct any possible 
future attempt to separate the forces facing each 
other in central Europe. Indeed, since they help the 
West to wield an effective deterrent from bases outside 
the centre of Europe, they may make it easier for the 
soldiers to contemplate changes there. 

Above all, the missile sites do not materially add to 
the risks that the British accepted ten years ago when 
they gave a home to atomic bomb bases. Britain is 
already a principal target of Russian bombs and mis- 
siles, should the deterrent fail to deter ; to the extent 


‘that they make the deterrent more effective, Mr 


Sandys’s new sites decrease the risk. One of the oddities 
of the anti-missile campaign is that some of its 
supporters are people who did not demur when the 
bomb was carried by aircraft with men in them ; it is 
the automatic vehicle that they cannot stomach. 

Yet the strategists have to bear two points in mind. 
One is that these intermediate-range missiles are prin- 
cipally a stop-gap weapon until the Americans can get 
the long-range Atlas and its kin into operation. Once 
they are in service on sites in the United States, the 
need to keep these junior missiles close up against the 
front line may well become much less urgent. Mean- 
while, we have to make do with the best that is avail- 
able, and although the Thor is slow to launch and its 
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sites are vulnerable to attack it has the decisive advan- 
tage, over manned aircraft, of still being impervious 
to Russian defences. 

The second point is that the start of work on the 
sites should be neither hastened nor retarded by con- 
siderations of politics or propaganda. The only relevant 
factor is the need to have the sites ready when the 
missiles become available. It may be suspected that 
the Americans are anxious to get work visibly and 
energetically under way in order to revive the flagging 
morale of their own public. But the purpose of the 
deterrent is to deter the other side, not to give Dutch 
courage to one’s.own ; and it would be folly to begin 
work too soon if another brand of missile, requiring 
a different kind of site, might become available after- 
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wards. This condition aside, there is no evident ground 
for supposing that the chances of success of a summit 
conference, if and when one proves possible, would be 
improved by holding up the work on these bases, or 
damaged by pressing on with it. Mr Gaitskell has urged 
the Government to wait until after a summit conference. 
It is hard to see why. 

There are two opposite kinds of “ missile madness.” 
One is to scatter these weapons and their sites broad- 
cast, without reference to military considerations, 
simply in order to create an illusion of power ; the 
other, equally dangerous, is to flinch away from them 
and thus forgo the necessary reality of power. Both 
must be avoided if the West’s security is to be 
preserved. 


Not Dons’ Delight 


The logic of university expansion demands a big 
change in the present “ academic idea of a 
university ” and one which many university 
authorities will resist 


T is good news that between now and 1964 some- 
thing like £84 million is to be spent on university 
building, almost three times as much as in the 

last six years. This programme, according to Mr Amory 
last week, should permit the universities to accommo- 
date nearly 140,000 students by 1970, compared with 
84,000 in 1955-56. But such an expansion cannot leave 
the universities unchanged. Now is the time to 
raise urgent questions about the educational principles 
which should govern that change. 

The attitude of many sceptical dons, as the pro- 
gramme proceeds, will be to welcome the prospect 
of getting more money, but to deplore that of 
getting more pupils. Their argument will be that 
the promised expansion to 140,000 will bring into 
the universities a great many students—some will 
say truthfully enough, and significantly, a great 
_Many more students—whose intellectual endowments 
will not really amount to what the universities would 
describe as “of academic quality.” This argument 
should not only be accepted ; it is surely time that it 
was positively welcomed, and the proper deductions 
drawn from it. The phrase “of academic quality ” 
pinpoints the crucial issue in university development 
in this country. 

Are the universities—Redbrick obediently following 
Oxford and Cambridge—going to continue to regard 
themselves as existing only to turn out an elite of highly 
trained, urbanely specialised race of men and women, 
and to gear their whole approach and teaching methods 
to endlessly reproducing dons and higher civil servants? 
Or are they going to accept the logic of expanding 
higher education—which is not only to fill the quota of 


dons and permanent secretaries, as indeed it must be 
filled, but also to make the mass of people now just 
below “ university standard” more educated than they 
are ? When the present programme of expansion is 
completed, the universities and technical colleges 
together should be engaged in training the talents and 
broadening the lives of the top tenth of the nation’s 
intelligence, not just the top four or five per cent—and 
thereafter the whole first quartile should be regarded 
as collegeworthy. When that happens it cannot possibly 
be maintained that the methods evolved for dealing with 
the top five per cent should be applied to everyone. 
Everything must change—the varieties of degree, the 
methods of selection, and, above all, the idea that 
ordinary degree (or sub-standard honours degree) 
graduates are merely a menial by-product of the 
universities’ main task of producing firsts in arts and 
science for the top jobs. 


ie suave suggestion that there is no need to change, 

no issue to argue about, must be resisted. The 
universities have been allowed to get away with their 
innate opposition to the idea of making Britain an 
educated mass democracy for far too long. They have 
continuously rdised standards for the purpose of keep- 
ing people out of universities in recent years ; and the 
reason why they have done so—which is also at the 
root of many of the failings of the present British system 
of higher education—is obvious to anybody who com- 
pares the state of affairs here with that abroad. This 
root reason is the fierce competition for a limited 
number of places at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
desire to emulate the older ‘Universities runs down the 
line, with every Redbrick fighting for “the best of 
what’s left,” every provincial faculty and department 
—whether in chemistry or history or what-have-you— 
desperately trying to jack its standards up “ to look the 
faculty of so-and-so at Oxbridge squarely in the face.” 
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This has warped the whole educational system. It 
rivets the demands of Oxford and Cambridge on to 
the grammar schools, for Redbrick insists on almost as 
much specialisation in the children as they do; and 
then, once the children have become students, it 
concentrates the universities’ relatively scarce teaching 
resources on the promising men and women, and 
leaves the rest to shift as best they can. The next stage, 
unless there is a change, will be to carry the fight to 
impose, indiscriminately on all, the high standards 
appropriate only to a few into the Colleges of Tech- 
nology. As the failure of this approach to a student 
body of 140,000 becomes obvious, the danger is that the 
dons will oppose expansion more strongly, and con- 
centrate on honours students still more exclusively. 

Let the battle be joined on this by using the new 
building programme as a convenient battering-ram to 
breach the dons’ defences at their most crucial and 
sensitive point. To state the first need of the new 
programme will be to raise a chorus of protest, and 
thus to show how progress to a complete change of out- 
look can best be attained. That first need is to provide 
Oxford and Cambridge each with at least one big new 
college, to break the needle’s eye through which at 
present only those “ of academic quality ” can now go (it 
was not always so). When Oxford and Cambridge find 
more space and time for ordinary pass degree men—and 
design some degrees, lectures and tutors for them—the 
position will ease at Redbrick. The money can be 
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used to develop accommodation and build up staffs 
capable of producing a grade of higher education for 
students, both of academic and sub-academic quality. 
Redbrick will then perhaps cease always to emulate 
Oxbridge, and not despoil the technical colleges of any 
cream of technical aptitude which they attract. When 
the universities as a whole find themselves, one is 
tempted to say, with really large stocks of sows’ ears 
on their hands—they have a lot already—they may be 
induced to stop feeding them into silk-purse-making 
machines, and then sending them out branded as 
academic rejects; they will be compelled to find 
serviceable uses for them, or rather to accept that the 
jobs in which they can be put need educated people 
too. 

This does not imply, by any manner of means, that 
the output of firsts in ever more specialised science, or 
ever more abstract arts, is expendable. It merely 
shows that more higher education for more young 
people will require more grades of it. The universities’ 
favourite task of producing a new generation of top 
dons and administrative civil servants will go on, as it 
must. But, side-by-side with it, will now be the great 
adventure of making the new generation of British sales 
managers, primary schoolteachers, commercial travel- 
lers, and middle grade technicians at least as educated 
as their counterparts in America. That is what the 
£84 million of taxpayers’ money for university building 
means. Those are the strings attached. 


Meet the Ultras 


Predominant among Frenchmen in Algeria are 
those who believe that the war must and can 
be fought to a finish. Our special 
correspondent from North Africa examines 

in his concluding article the assumptions 

that underlie their belief 


POSTER printed on red, white and blue paper is 
A pasted at every twist and turn of the mountainous 

city of Algiers. It says : “ The new Algeria shall 
remain French ”—but with a subtle emphasis that the 
translation misses (L’Algérie nouvelle vivra francaise). 
Another poster proclaims : “Uno has said Algeria is 
French.” These posters, the work of the psychological 
warfare experts of the French army, are a beginner’s 
introduction to the “ ultras ” of French Algeria. 

To isolate, and thereafter dissect, the ultras is less 
easy than one expects. There are two main groups : the 
relatively small group of the extreme right, who are 
given expression by USRAF (Union for the Salvation 
and Renewal of French Algeria), the league created by 
the former governor-general and ex-Gaullist, M. 
Soustelle ; and the rowdy youths, many of them 
Students, who throw tomatoes at visiting politicians and 





who rough-house Arabs or Berbers in a spirit of 
counter-terrorism. 

It is the ultras who write, or cause to be written, in 
the press of Algiers, passages like the one your corres- 
pondent read two days after the bombing of Sakiet: 

May this tragedy serve at least to help Frenchmen to 
realise that this Algerian rebellion is not an exercise of 
democratic liberation but, in reality, an offensive plotted 
against us by those who proclaim themselves our enemies 

... and by others. 
But it is the search for non-ultras that demonstrates the 
difficulty of isolating the ultras. For it is hard to find 
any Frenchmen in Algiers who are less unyielding 
than the rest. The taxi-driver of Spanish origin (as are 
some 400,000 of the Frenchmen of Algeria) and the 
university professor have in common the conviction that 
Algeria can be lived in only if France controls it. The 
taxi driver’s reasoning stops there. The professor goes 
on to explain that Frenchmen are not interested in a 
north African federation in which Algeria would be an 
equal and independent member ; that if France did not 
retain control of Algeria, there would be a mass exodus 
of Frenchmen, and north Africa would sink back into 
anarchy and a poverty more abject than ever ; and that, 
therefore, the war will be won. He is unmoved by pessi- 
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mistic arguments based on the examples of Indo-China 
(which was lost) and Malaya (where the terrorists were 
defeated, but only at the price of independence for the 
Malayans). He confesses—but it is hardly a confession 
—that he was among those who gathered in the streets 
to shout at M. Mollet on the sixth of February, 1956. 
If there are still Frenchmen who are not ultras in 
Algeria, they seem to have been silenced. 


ERTAINLY the army is predominantly ultra, from 
C top to bottom of its 380,000 “ effectives ”—the 
official figure. The young captain who briefed your 
correspondent about the state of the rebellion was 
perhaps typical ; he quoted South Africa as an example 
of how a hegemony could be maintained. The most 
typical ultra of all is M. Lacoste, the minister-resident, 
who governs by personal dictatorship in a regime in 
which all personal rights and liberties can be dispensed 
with. It is not surprising that in these conditions the 
FLN has no monopoly of terrorism in Algeria. The 
nationalists, who began it, murder and mutilate ; the 
Département de Sécurité Territoriale tortures with the 
civilised refinement of electric current. The population, 
between two kinds of terror, collaborates with the kind 
that is strongest in a given area and at a given time. 

It is against this background that the much debated 
loi-cadre—the project for electoral reform in Algeria—is 
being introduced. In Algiers, the administrative watch- 
word is “ loyal application of the loi-cadre.” There is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of those who quote it. But 
neither the insurrection nor external events stand still 
while the attempt is being made. The question therefore 
is : will the loi-cadre ever be applied ? Its‘ provisional 
stages will probably be reached ; the odds against ever 
reaching the final stage seem high. Nobody in M. 
Lacoste’s administration claims that free elections are 
possible, or that they are conceivable while the 
rebellion lasts. 

The loi-cadre implicitly recognises this ; it provides 
as a “transitional measure” that the new territorial 
assemblies may be nominated by the municipal councils, 
and the community councils by the minister himself. 
The new territorial divisions are now being made and it 
is intended to set up the first councils within a few 
weeks. The territorial assemblies should be functioning 
by the end of the year. Since, however, the federative 
organs (federative assembly and federative council) are 
not to be formed for another two years, it seems clear 
that the final stage of the loi-cadre will be reached only 
if the French army maintains its position, and if it is 
possible to prevent the war from becoming internationa- 
lised. The remark of one official, when faced with these 
doubts, is illuminating : “One must believe in some- 
thing, otherwise how could one keep on working ? ” 

The loi-cadre specifically recognises the “ equality 
of political rights” for Moslems. In the transitional 
stage therefore much depends on whether Moslems can 
be found who will take part in the work of the com- 
munity councils. Most French officials say that this will 
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present no difficulties. Much space was given in the 
local press to a gathering of the mayors of Grande 
Kabylie who received an official visit from M. Lacoste 
as they were forming an association. 

The impression of willing collaboration such visits 
are intended to create is not sustained if one moves 
outside the narrow circle of French officials. One 
detached observer told your correspondent that the 
mayors, whose districts had been denied food by the 
French army, were acting under duress and that, in any 
case, they had obtained permission from the FLN 
before receiving M. Lacoste. It is not easy in Algiers 
today to find Moslems who will express any political 
opinions at all. But those whom your correspondent 
did find agreed in expressing the view that the loi-cadre 
might have been effective if it had been introduced in 
1945, just after the world war. One of them remarked 
that Moslem collaborators would be found but they 
would be regarded as “‘ dummies ” by the population. 

No one in the Ministry denies that one of the main 
purposes of the loi-cadre is to avoid negotiating with 
the FLN. M. Lacoste himself is freely credited with 
this view, which he is said to support by arguing that 
the FLN does not represent the population, or even the 
“independence ” movement, since it has a rival in the 
National Algerian Movement (MNA). It is not easy, 
however, to see how the purposes of representative gov- 
ernment will be served by creating nominated assemb- 
lies and by ignoring the section of the pcpulation that 
supports the FLN’s basic demand for independence. 
(Article 1 of the loi-cadre states, in any case, that Algeria 
is an integral part of the French republic.) 

It is not easy, on the other hand, to form any precise 
idea of the support the FLN really has. Much of it 
undoubtedly does derive from terrorist intimidation. 
But it is difficult to see how a movement that began 
with three thousand rifles could spread to wide areas of 
the country, and tie down a much larger army than the 
French ever used in Indo-China, unless it enjoyed sub- 
stantial spontaneous support. The most credible assess- 
ments seem to be those that divide the Moslem popula- 
tion into two parts : those over forty, who are either 
passive or supporters of the status quo ; and the youth 
of the country, which is enthusiastically pro-FLN. In 
a country like Algeria, with its bounding birthrate and a 
high proportion of under 25s, youth could, in the long 
run, be the decisive factor. ; 

The French claim that the war would have been won 
by now were it not for Tunisian help to the rebels 
has to be seen in the light of the basic French assump- 
tion that the population is overwhelmingly pro-French 
and collaborates with the FLN only to the extent that 
it is terrorised. If the population is pro-French, and the 
French army is overwhelmingly stronger than that of 
the FLN, then external factors must account for the 
failure to suppress the insurrection. A year ago, Presi- 
dent Nasser was the culprit ; now it is President Bour- 
guiba. Help certainly comes from these quarters. But 
your correspondent found no evidence to support the 
view that Tunisian help is of decisive importance. 
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AMERICAN SLUMP 


Knights’ Moves 


HE Prime Minister let fall two extraordinarily interest- 
T ing remarks last week. At a private meeting of Con- 
servative backbenchers he is reported to have said that an 
American slump would raise two problems for the Govern- 
ment: what to do about internal economic policy, and 
“how to use the resources of the world to stimulate inter- 
national trade.” In a television interview he returned to 
this second point and said that, in preparing defences against 
a possible slump, a main question is whether it would be 
possible to secure an expansion in “ supplies of international 
credit.” Meanwhile, Sir David Eccles has been saying that, 
if and when the time does come to take action against a 
slump, there “ will be general agreement that the first relaxa- 
tions should be concentrated on strengthening our power 
to earn more abroad.” Presumably Sir David cannot be 
envisaging export subsidies, although he might be thinking 
of measures dangerously on the border of them (perhaps 
a selective restoration of investment allowances for export 
industries only ?). The best way of strengthening Britain’s 
exports, however, would obviously be to see that there are 
international funds available for buying them. 

In the pregnant pause for thought following these utter- 
ances, it has suddenly been realised that a trio of Britain’s 
top economists in the civil service has recently been visit- 
ing Washington. No doubt Sir Robert Hall, head of the 
Economic Section of the Treasury, has been there on one 
of his periodic visits to judge whether or not there is going 
to be a slump ; analyses of trends in demand and national 
income are his job. But Sir Leslie Rowan and Sir Paul 
Gore-Booth, who were also in the United States last week, 
might well be regarded as preliminary negotiators rather 
than students of trends. The official explanation in Wash- 
ington is that Sir Leslie and Sir Paul usually do visit 
America some time in the year (though not usually at this 
season), and that this time they just decided to come 
together ; but it would be disappointing if, while there, they 
did not ask some questions about what the International 
Monetary Fund will do if the recession should deepen. 


Significant Journeymen ? 


T is this question of increasing international supplies of 
I credit, through the IMF or by other means, that will 
be the really important one if an American slump does set 
in. The direct impact of lower American demand on 
British production and employment should be relatively 
small ; its impact on international trade, in a world starved 
of exchange reserves, could be uncomfortably large. When 
there has been a world shortage of dollars in the recent 
past, the main burden has fallen on sterling, which forms 
the second-line exchange reserve—and is also the most 
borrowable international currency—for so mariy countries. 
So far sterling has stood up to the American recession of 
this winter almost incredibly well ; but the British Govern- 





ment must be well aware that, if that recession did suddenly 
deepen, Britain’s attempts to protect employment here would 
be gravely impeded by a renewed run on its currency by 
a hungry world. 

A root reason for the present inadequacy of world ex- 
change reserves is that many of them are held in gold, which 
still retains its prewar dollar price, although the dollar price 
of many other commodities has trebled ; but, even in slump- 
time, the Americans would presumably be very unwilling to 
treble the dollar price of gold, or to increase it at all, espe- 
cially now they think that this would be greatly to the 
benefit of the gold-producing Russians. An obvious alter- 
native slump-time device would be for the International 
Monetary Fund, acting as a sort of international central 
bank following a deliberately easy money policy, tempo- 
rarily to flood credit into international exchange reserves. 
But the amount which the IMF would have to be ready 
to lend in a real slump would be very large, probably much 
larger than the Americans have hitherto been willing to 
envisage. 

If a slump did come, and if the Americans were still 
unwilling to allow the IMF to be used in this way, which 
would be much the best course, Europe and the sterling area 
should certainly proceed to increase the supplies of credit 
available for financing their own trade. This should not be 
done by heftier lending of sterling, even if it were sterling 
more effectively barred than now from back-door converti- 
bility into dollars. It would be better, for example, tem- 
porarily to set up some sort of free eastern hemisphere 
clearing union, with larger and more widely available lines 
of credit than at present obtain in the European Payments 
Union. Obviously, however, any such device would involve 
greater discrimination in trade against America. Before 
drawing up even paper proposals for such a scheme (or for 
anything like it), it would be better politely to ask the 
Americans what their attitude towards the IMF would be if 
they did relapse into a real slump. For some time one has . 
been watching to see whether any move of this sort would 
be made. The only signs that such an approach might be 
afoot are the Prime Minister’s remarks and the knights’ 
moves of the last two weeks; if these do mean what they 
could mean, then—however remote the contingency of an 


American slump is taken to be—they should be very loudly 
welcomed. 


PARLIAMENT 


Two Up, Two Down 


oTH Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell came well out of 
last week’s foreign affairs debate, and under fairly 
testing conditions ; both their principal supporting speakers 
failed. In the post-Rochdale mood of the Labour party, 
Mr Macmillan would have had to strike only the faintest 
false note of partisanship or pomposity to bring Opposition 
jeers bouncing round his head. The fact that his opening 
speech was heard with attentive respect throughout is the 
measure of the authority which he achieved. How badly 
the Tory party needs this sort of leadership was revealed 
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the next day. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s speech caused so much 
Labour indignation and Tory dismay that Mr Macmillan 
felt he had to speak again, and make a last-minute bid to 
restore the note of command which he had achieved on the 
first day. The background to this performance was sur- 
prising. In its matter, Mr Lloyd’s speech was no better and 
no worse than many others he has made ; and, in manner, 
he merely struck his usual insensitive norm. That Labour 
should guy him was natural enough ; that Mr Lloyd should 
this time attract such complete lack of support from his 
own back benches, and then provoke such a violently 
adverse reaction from them, was clear evidence of the 
frayed state of the Tory party’s nerves. 

The extraordinary thing is that, if only the Tories had 
kept cool, the newspaper headlines next morning would 
have told not of Mr Macmillan’s embarrassing rescue opera- 
tion, but of the fiasco of Mr Bevan’s speech. On the first 
day Mr Gaitskell had firmly delineated the basis of Labour’s 
foreign policy—including its support of Nato and the 
American alliance—and faced up to his increasingly restive 
pacifist wing very boldly indeed. 

Mr Bevan provided a complete contrast. He tried to pull 
back at least partially from the stand he had taken at 
Brighton over the H-bomb, but without too openly torpedo- 
ing his new reputation for sober statesmanship. The effort 
had him floundering in a way which the Tories should 
surely have striven to keep front-page news. Instead, by 
insisting on Mr Macmillan picking up Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
broken crockery, they helped to bring it about that the 
newspapers next day contained the most bitterly combined 
denigration of any British Foreign Secretary that one can 
remember. 

Cool judgment can now be passed on the two failures 
of this debate. Mr Bevan showed again that he has not 
got that stuff of leadership which Mr Gaitskell at least 
intermittently evinces ; in a pinch Mr Bevan’s instinct is 
not to lead policy, but to want to be loved by those whom 
he thinks ought to love him. Mr Lloyd’s failings on Thurs- 
day were more venial. His performance did not disprove 
that he may be a quite competent statesman within the 
Foreign Office, although there is dispute whether he is ; 
what it did show was his lack of parliamentary finesse. This 
may not be as important for the country as parliamentary 
correspondents tend to think. Where one suspects it must 
be important, however, is in gradually sapping the confi- 
dence of, even more than in, the man himself. 


FRANCE AND TUNISIA 


No Putting the Clock Back 


HO would have predicted, a month ago, that February 
would find M. Bourguiba, President. of Tunisia, 
closeted with the British and American ambassadors dis- 
cussing France, leaving their French colleague awaiting 
developments in another part of the town? Yet this has 
happened. Of all the unwanted results of dropping French 
bombs on the Tunisian village of Sakiet, the most distasteful 
to the Gaillard government is the conversion of France’s 
“ dialogue ” with Tunisia into an international affair. That 
government (which has only itself to blame for the change) 
is now applying every effort to keep Algerian affairs from 
tumbling likewise into international clutches. 
Its method of doing so is to try and limit the points on 
which it accepts British and American “good offices ” to 
the narrowest possible range of French differences with 
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Tunisia: to restoring freedom of movement to France’s 
troops in Tunisian bases, to securing the safety of French 
residents and immunity of French consuls, to sealing the 
frontier against Algerian entrants, to promoting a resump- 
tion of bilateral negotiations. In a word, the French accept 
Anglo-American help only in order to wipe the word 
“ Sakiet ” off the slate and put the clock back to before 
the raid. 

If so, they have failed to grasp the effect the Sakiet 
incident has had in Tunisia. It has weakened M. Bourguiba’s 
hold on his people. As a long-standing advocate of ties with 
France, and opponent of ties with Egypt, he lost face, and 
public support, when French bombs proved him wrong. 
The New Destour party, for which he has usually been sole 
mouthpiece, has started to divide into factions which 
criticise him. The most reflective are a trade union and 
economically-minded group which points to 500,000 
unemployed and the wisdom of leaning on America, not 
Paris, and the ex-Francophile young intellectuals who write 
in the weekly Action, who contend that neutrality a la Tito 
is the way to be wooed, and to win respect and endowment. 

M. Bourguiba cannot discount these critics ; his leader- 
ship would be in jeopardy were he to do so. Hence his 
stiff retorts to every French proposal—his answers that 
Bizerta is Tunisian, not French ; that, much as he favours 
the West, he could not brook a Nato umbrella beneath which 
France remained in situ ; that Tunisia’s Algerian brothers 
must be free to move across its border. Unlike France, he 
does hope to extend the Anglo-American good offices to 
the Algerian dispute. For he sees a point that Frenchmen 
will not admit—that there can be no peace in Tunisia while 
Algeria is at war. And since the bombing of Sakiet he has 
given up hope of peace in Algeria without international help. 


Trail without End 


ITH Paris and Tunis working on different wave- 

lengths, the task that confronts the Anglo-American 
mediators is unenviable. The renewal of heavy fighting in 
Algeria will add to its difficulty. Mr Murphy, shuttling 
between capitals, and Mr Beeley, his British colleague 
operating from London, will need time and tact as well as 
skill if they are to produce results. M. Gaillard appears 
to be mesmerised by his right-wing supporters. President 
Bourguiba is similarly sensitive to the reactions of a 
suspicious home public. If the mediators manage to get the 
two on speaking terms, they will be entitled to claim an 
achievement. 

At the outset, the difficulty is likely to lie in Tunis. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba is incensed not merely by the Sakiet bomb- 
ing, but by the report that M. Gaillard had asked his mili- 
tary advisers how much it would cost to reoccupy Tunisia— 
although such an inquiry might as well arise from a pacific 
purpose as from a bellicose one. Yet, in the long run, the 
biggest obstacle is bound to be France’s categorical refusal 
to admit that the Algerian war is relevant to the Tunisian 
context. Even if mediation miraculously succeeds in patch- 
ing immediate points at issue, the agreement is bound to 
be precarious. 

For no one now denies the fact that Franco-Tunisian 
tension is a by-product of the Algerian war. Therefore, so 
long as that war continues, Mr Murphy and Mr Beeley will 
never be out of a job; but for how long is the pretence 
tc be kept up that they can do good in Tunisia without 
trying to force the pace of compromise in Algeria ? 
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Much Ado 


HERE may be one small crumb of justification for 
Mr Brooke’s portentous big-brother-is-watching-you 
warning to those “ unscrupulous ” landlords who he thinks 
are abusing the Rent Act. In the peculiar situation when, 
after decades in abeyance, a free market is re-estab- 
lishing itself for medium-priced rented property, a certain 
amount of scope exists for bluff, bullying, and skilful Jacob- 
and-Esau work: for bargaining techniques designed to panic 
the more innocent-minded sort of sitting tenant into paying 
not the market price—which, as agents know, will be quick 
to settle at a reasonably determinate level—but a good deal 
more. The device of issuing eviction orders before naming 
a price is one of the more obvious and aggravating of these 
techniques. If threatening noises discourage this sort of 
thing—and threatening noises are all that Mr Brooke prob- 
ably really intends to make—one need not begrudge him his 
counter-ploy on Esau’s behalf. 

This having been said, it is really time to remind Mr 
Brooke—and, more important, his indignant critics—what 
the Rent Act is for. Its purpose is to do just what the 
critics complain that it- sometimes is going to do: to loosen 
up the market in rented accommodation; to promote 
mobility ; to send the over-housed into smaller quarters so 
that the under-housed or un-housed may move in ; to get 
retired people to move out of the centre of the cities, so that 
others can come in nearer their work ; in fact, to generate 
vacancies. The more vacancies that are created, the better 
the act will have succeeded. Last week produced an 
estimate, from the London Tenants’ Protection Association, 
that ten thousand families would shortly be homeless as the 
result of the act: for all the world as if Mr Brooke had 
unleashed a soundless blitz and, immediately on the 
departure of a tenant, his dwelling vanished. If the associa- 
tion’s estimate were correct, it would be equally true to say 
that ten thousand families would, thanks to the Act, find 
vacant accommodation where previously there was none. 


Little Evidence 


LL the evidence suggests, however, that the tenants’ 
A association’s estimate is not correct. Most of the 
“ property company” landlords, who intend to stay in the 
business and who have made some estimate of what the free 
market level of rents is really likely to be, are almost falling 
over themselves to appear “ reasonable.” Most of the few 
“exorbitant ” demands have come from the smaller private 
landlords, whose ideas are influenced by the inflated prices 
that unfortunate tenants of furnished accommodation have 


had to pay in the bad days of their isolation that are now - 


ending. More commonly, some of these smaller landlords, 
with their eyes on Labour’s threat to repeal the Act, are bent 
on getting out of the renting business while the going is good, 
and are saying that their property will therefore be available 
only to buyers and not to tenants. Sale, however, may look less 
attractive when a large amount of newly freed accommoda- 
tion comes simultaneously on to the property market, there 
to confront an inadequate supply of ready money and a con- 
tinuing credit squeeze ; and a good many would-be sellers 
are accordingly likely to think again. Originally, it was. said 
that the main hardship under the Rent Act would occur 
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when working class tenants started paying higher rents last 
October, but that stage was passed with much less upheaval 
than was anticipated. Something of the same sort is likely 
to occur when D-day for the middle-class accommodation 
arrives this October. Watch and see. 


WAGES 


Test Case 


ur special correspondent who attended the Industrial 

Court this week writes : Sir John Forster, QC, adjusted 
his hearing aid and, with the retired leader of the railway 
clerks’ union on his one hand, an engineering employer 
on the other, leant forward to hear the wage claim 
that may decide the course of inflation this winter—some 
would say, even decide the fate of sterling. The three 
arbiters sat at the head of the long room in Great College 
Street in which the Industrial Court regularly meets. Mr 
Nicholas, assistant secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, put the workmen’s case ; Mr Antony Bull, 
labour relations member of the London Transport Executive, 
that of the employers. 

The arguments were just what one had expected. Mr 
Nicholas spoke fitst. He said that the London busmen’s 
position had deteriorated since before the war compared 
with workers in other industries ; that London Transport 
now had 2,915 busmen too few ; and that if London Trans- 
port were losing money (their accumulated deficit at the 
end of 1956 was in fact £16 million) they should raise their 
fares to cover the cost of his £4 million a year wage 
demand. Mr Bull replied by denying that London Trans- 
port’s small minority of country (green) buses, or any of 
its maintenance garages, are understaffed. Its central 
(red) buses might be short of men, he went on, but any 
award given to one group would automatically spread to 
all other workers. Neither London Transport nor the 
country could afford this. The court heard these arguments 
for two days, then withdrew to consider its decision, which 
it is likely to hand down in about ten days. 

The frightening thing is that, if the three arbiters have 
listened only to the arguments put forward in the court, 
they may well recommend a selective increase for the drivers 
and conductors of London’s red buses, and thus open the 
flood gates to inflation. If London Transport were indeed 
short of nearly 3,000 men, then of course there would be a 
case for granting a wage increase ; shortage of men in an 
industry that needs to expand is the one valid ground for 
a wage rise this winter. But by the only sensible measure 
—by the number of men available to drive those of its 
buses that can run at a real profit—London Transport 
is not short of workers; it is merely short of the men 
needed to drive some of the superfluity of its buses that 
are running at a loss. London Transport, however, does 
not feel obliged to accept that the only buses it should 
run are those that are profitable ; it regards its obligation 
as being to provide an “ adequate service,” which is some- 
thing very cosy and economically impossible to define. 
Perhaps the court will refuse an increase on the strength 
of Mr Bull’s other arguments. But if an increase is recom- 
mended, and if inflation follows after, the public should 
clearly understand what will have happened. What will 
have happened is that the nonsense economics of a 
nationalised industry will once again have made nonsense 
of the economic management of this country as a whole. 
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LABOUR PARTY 


No Victory for Socialism 


T looks as if Mr Gaitskell and the Labour executive are 
[ going to take a tough line with the left wing “ Victory 
for Socialism” group. Morally, one should regret this— 
as one should regret any steamrolling tactics by party 
leaders or whips. But politically, Mr Gaitskell’s tactics are 
not necessarily unwise. He will remove a lot of future 
trouble for himself if he adopts a stern attitude towards his 
pacifist left, just as it is coming up to blow again. He may see 
a chance to show what will be called “‘ masterful leadership,” 
at a moment when Mr Bevan is ill-placed to challenge it. 
He will please the trade union leaders, who are as illiberal 
in their attitude to splinter groups in their own party as they 
are to splinter groups anywhere else. He may even please 
some floating voters, who would otherwise be scared by the 
extreme views on nationalisation held by Mr Mikardo and 
his colleagues in the erring group. The only circumstance 
in which sternness might be bad tactics for Mr Gaitskell 
might be if many of the ex-Bevanites in high places in the 
party vociferously object; and, amid the scramble for 
potential offices in his potential government, some objections 
to any actions on his part are liable to be carefully muted 
just now. 


INDONESIA 


Over the Brink 


OPES that civil war would be avoided in Indonesia seem 
H to have been dashed by the events of the past week. 
Dr Hatta, the former vice-president and at one time the 
rebels’ choice as prime minister, conferred with President 
Sukarno for two hours. But if, as may be supposed, he 
offered moderating advice, it was not heeded, for Dr 
Sukarno’s next act was a speech in which he declared that 
he would take all measures in his power to restore the 
authority of the central government. The Indonesian air 
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force then bombed Padang, one of the rebel strongholds in 
central Sumatra, Bukit Tinggi, the rebel capital, Menado, 
in the rebel territory of North Celebes, and Djambi, in 
Sumatra. The attacks on Padang and Menado accomplished 
their apparent purpose by silencing two rebel radio stations. 

The air attacks were all preceded by warnings to the 
population and were on the small scale expected of a small 
air force. They are nevertheless an earnest of the central 
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government’s intention to meet the challenge to its authority 
with force. The revolutionary government, lacking both 
an air force and a navy, is in no position to retaliate, though 
it would doubtless fight on the ground if its territory were 
invaded. In the meantime, it is reported to have taken 
refuge in the western mountains of Sumatra and to have 
taken the “ final step ” of disowning Dr Sukarno as President 
of Indonesia. A statement to that effect would have been 
broadcast early this week if its radio facilities had not been 
put out of action. 

Since the military resources of the central government 
are themselves limited, a prolonged mutual siege seems 
inevitable. Diverse factors will play a part in this struggle. 
One is the availability of aviation spirit to the central govern- 
ment’s air force; the “neutral” commander of South 
Sumatra has refused to allow Jakarta’s aircraft to refuel in 
his territory ; equally neutral, Singapore has banned the 
export of high-octane spirit to either government. Neutrality 
is, indeed, at this stage the only prudent course. 


ARGENTINA 


To Praise Caesar, or Bury Him? 


N honest soldier has given the 20 million Argentines 
A their best chance of expressing their political wishes 
freely for thirty years. As a sorely tried provisional presi- 
dent, General Aramburu had been under strong pressure 
to postpone, cancel or rig the elections which were held on 
Sunday. While some of this pressure came from the same 
die-hard conservatives who have detested free elections 
ever since they were instituted in 1912, some came from 
those who not unreasonably feared that Argentina would 
vote itself back into the totalitarianism imposed by General 
Perén. The provisional president courageously overbore 
all these fears. He and his country merit congratulations 
on a unique feat. No other nation has freed itself from a 
full-blown totalitarian system and struggled back to the 
path of democracy. 

Yet Argentina is in no position to live happily ever after. 
The effects of General Perén’s disastrous economic policies 
are still working themselves out ; and, as their full impact 
had not been felt when the dictator was ousted in 1955, 
the blame for present hardships will be widely imputed to 
the next government, as it has already been to the pro- 
visional government. And it is not yet clear what the 
next government will turn out to be. The election results 
themselves are clear enough. Sr Frondizi, the left-wing 
(“ Intransigent ”) Radical leader, has triumphed over his 
only serious rival, the moderate Radical Sr Balbin, piling 
up four million votes out of some nine million cast, against 
Sr Balbin’s 2} million. But General Perén is claiming, 
from his Dominican refuge, that he virtually presented Sr 
Frondizi with the presidency ; and the evidence supports 
this claim. Not only had the new president-elect openly 
solicited Peronista votes ; the number of votes now cast in 
his favour corresponds, with ominous exactness, to the sum 
of the Intransigent Radical poll in last year’s elections for 
the constituent assembly plus the two million blank ballots 
which the loyal Peronistas then cast on their exiled leader’s 
instructions. 

This does not necessarily mean that Sr Frondizi must 
now docilely serve General Perén, whom he has little cause 
te love. He may have out-manceuvred the exiled dictator, 
using his support as a ladder up which to climb to power, 
rather as General Perén himself once posed as the spiritual 
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Base 
StOry 


(which took a turn for the better) 


In making photographic film, the most expensive 
item is the film base, which doubtless sounds 
extremely simple and logical. 

What is ( or rather, was ) somewhat less logical is 
that the British film industry, after the war, 
paid out alarming sums in dollars each year in 
order to import this film base (“ something like 
celluloid ” to you perhaps, but cellulose triacetate 
to the more technically minded). 

This formidable drain on our national resources 
had to be stopped. And it was stopped—at a 
cost, but thankfully, in sterling. 

Briefly, we at Ilford, in conjunction with BX 


Plastics, undertook to make this base. Apart 
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from a small pilot plant which had been operated 
in Britain during the war, we had little technical 
‘know-how’. Certainly not the know-how re- 
quired for making film base on a large scale and 
thus creating an important new industry in 
Britain. 

We had to work out the processes, and design and 
build the plant ourselves. The job involved a 
vast technical effort and an investment of some- 
thing over £2,500,000. 

Today at the Bexford plant we are making, still 
in conjunction with BX Plastics, the whole of the 
Ilford needs for film base. In fact, we are even 


selling to the U.S.A. 


RADIOGRAPHY * MICROFILMING * CINEMATOGRAPHY 
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Have you ever been lost for words when a host presses 
you for an opinion about his wine? To many wine lovers the 
well-turned phrase, the apt literary allusion, the revelation of 
wine-wisdom, gives as much pleasure as the wine itself—and 
if you want to land another glassful you’ve got to have the 
right bait. 

I’ve got it. It’s a little book entitled “Oenophilia”, full of 
periphrastic pleonasms for people who are anxious to 
camouflage their ignorance of zymase, must, the solera 
system and other oenological mysteries. For example, it 
advocates the use of “‘O for a beaker full of the warm south” as 
an alternative to “Phew, I.could do with a drink”. Again, it 
suggests that a wine is more winningly described as having a 
_ “purple robe just hemmed by Time with autumn leaves’ 
tints, but showing no creases nor any sign of wear”, rather 
than when it is prosaically labelled “A drop ofall right”. 

“Oenophilia” abounds with such gems, guaranteed to 
warm any connoisseur’s cockles, and no doubt it would be 
invaluable to authors of wine lists. But do these lyric phrases 
whet the palate for wine as effectively as they tickle the fancy ? 
Frankly, no. There’s no substitute for a glass of the wine 
itself. That is why I forbear to wax lyrical about Mackenzie’s 
Sherry. Unless you’ve tasted it, anything I could say about 
Mackenzie’s Sherry might sound like rodomontade. It’s 
superb, it’s delicious, it’s—oh, it’s ‘top olé’. Do try a bottle 
and see if you agree with me. 


* FINO PERLA 


Medium 


%* VINTNERS CHOICE 


Superior Amontillado (Medium Dry) 
* EL CATADOR 


Very Dry Fino 


* VINTNERS CREAM 


Rare Old Oloroso (Sweet) 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
TREASON TRIAL 


We, representing the sponsors, urgently appeal 
on behalf of the Defence and Aid Fund, established 
by Christian Action to provide for the legal defence 
of the accused in South Africa’s Treason Trial 
and to aid their families and dependants. The 
money subscribed is being distributed through and 
in conjunction with the committee raising a similar 
fund in South Africa, the trustees of which include 
the Bishop of Johannesburg and Dr. Alan Paton. 

Reports from South Africa continue to emphasise 
the urgent need. Costs for legal defence grow 
heavier as the case drags on: But it is the desperate 
plight of the families and dependants of the accused, 
and particularly the African accused, that must 
compel the very maximum contribution from every 
imaginative citizen of these islands. For every one 
of the 156 accused and their families the trial has 
raised cruel problems: Material hardships, separa- 
tions among families—including mothers from their 
young children—loss of employment, interrupted 
studies, broken homes, wrecked hopes. So long as 
their ordeal lasts, even those who may have a job , 
to return to are unable to provide for themselves 
or their dependants. And the release without 
compensation of 64 of the accused is now making an 
immediate and urgent call upon the Fund for their 
rehabilitation. 

People in this country see in Apartheid a shocking 
disregard for Christian and liberal principles in 
human relationships, but feel impotent. What can 
we do? they ask. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for doing something practical, immediate, and of 
healing import. 

We have raised in Britain more than £40,000 to 
date; but we are advised that £150,000 in all will 
be required. Will you please send your maximum 
contribution (cheques payable to Christian Action) 
to The Secretary, S.A. Defence and Aid Fund, 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 


VIOLET BONHAM CARTER 
MAURICE BOWRA 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
GEORGE CICESTR. 

L. JOHN COLLINS 
MARGERY FRY 

GERALD GARDINER 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
KENNETH GRUBB 
HEMINGFORD 

TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R. 
JULIAN HUXLEY 

BENN LEVY 

ROSE MACAULAY 
GEORGE MACLEOD 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
HENRY MOORE 
LAURENS VAN DER POST 
RUSSELL 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 
HENRY WILLINK 
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heir of the Radical hero Irigoyen.. And the president-elect, 
whose ideas of social justice appeal to much the same 
elements that gave General Perén his power, is exception- 
ally well placed to steal the ex-dictator’s trousers—if he 
wants to. His next actions will be anxiously watched. Has 
he come to praise the fallen Caesar—or to bury him once 
and for all, by giving the masses the same protection against 
exploitation that General Perén offered them, while main- 
taining the freedom that the dictator destroyed ? 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Work Study 


HE 28,000 rise in unemployment between January and 
February, which the Minister of Labour admits was a 
“real and not a seasonal increase,” is a sign that the world 
recession is beginning to spread to Britain—but much 
more slowly than it is spreading abroad. Even in February, 
only 1.9 per cent of the working population of Great Britain 
were unemployed, compared with January figures of 8 per 
cent in Canada, 6.3 per cent in Western Germany and 5.8 
per cent in the United States. In all these countries the 
recent rate of increase in unemployment has been greater 
than here. Indeed the absorption of most laid-off workers 
into expanding industries in Britain continues to be sur- 
prisingly swift. Three quarters of those who have recently 
permanently left the troubled tinplate industry have found 
other jobs ; three weeks after the latest batch of much- 
publicised lay-offs at Saunders Roe aircraft works, only 153 
are still registered as unemployed. 
But what rightly worried the House of Commons this 
week is that the worst unemployment is concentrated into 
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relatively few districts. The blackest spot is Northern 
(reland, where the rate of unemployment is 9.3 per cent 
on average and reaches as high as 17 per cent in London- 
derry. This situation should improve when work on the 
Dupont and British Oxygen plants gets into its stride, but 
there is no real hope of getting unemployment there down 
to anything near the British level. The unemployed 
workers of South Wales should be able to move to work on 
the construction of docks at Milford Haven, and two atomic 
plants are going to be built in North Wales. Only in 
Scotland, where unemployment rose by 6,000 last month, 
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do there not seem to be investment plans on a scale suffi- 
cient to give employment to most of those out of work. 

Sir David Eccles promised to help the harder hit 
localities both by use of the £2} million available to him 
in 1958-59 under the Development Areas Act (indeed by 
use of more money if necessary), and by utilising the system 
of development certificates to discriminate in favour of 
those building in development areas. There must be some 
question mark over the latter policy. Discrimination of 
this sort was all very well when manufacturers were pre- 
pared to build at any cost and when they were easily 
persuaded to set up in the development areas because only 
there was the labour they needed available. But the tighter 
use of these certificates now might delay the building of 
factories rather than divert them ; and, with building one of 
the slackest trades everywhere, the Government should not 
want that. Much more sensible is Sir David’s suggestion 
that since some of the development areas (such as the North 
East Coast) are in much less need of help than some newer 
problem districts (such as parts of Cornwall?) the areas 
qualifying for special help should be re-classified. This 
would enable Government aid to be deployed where there 
is unemployment now rather than where it used to be 
between the wars. 


' COMPULSORY PURCHASE 


Compensation and Confiscation 


EW private members’ bills can have aimed so high as 
F that moved last week by Captain Corfield and given 
the empty victory of a second reading without the promise 
of the necessary money resolution—which means, of course, 
that this particular bill will go no further. In the words 
of a supporter, Captain Corfield “ charged with lance aloft ” 
(sic) “ into one of the deepest and darkest legislative thickets 
that exists,” namely, that which has grown up over the 
question of compulsory purchase, land values, and town and 
country planning. His aim was broadly to ensure that com- 
pensation for compulsory acquisition shall be payable at 
market price and not, as specified by the present law, the 
generally much lower price represented by current use value 
plus a fixed factor based on 1947 prices. He had no diffi- 
culty in producing a formidable list of instances in which 
acquisition on these terms had amounted to a confiscation of 
anything up to nine-tenths of the value of the property con- 
cerned—value which was quite as likely to have been paid 
for in full by the owner as to have accrued to him by way 
of potential speculative profit. The absurd situation has 
more than once arisen in which a local authority, conscien- 
tiously unwilling to ruin the owner of a site which it wished 
to acquire, but legally prohibited from paying more than a 
ruinously low price, has had to make expensive and incon- 
venient changes in its plans. 

The bill got sympathy from the Government but no 
support, on the grounds that its provisions cutright across 
postwar planning legislation and that no amendment would 
make it workable. A Government measure was promised, 
though with no fixed date. That measure will have a very 
difficult problem to solve. It is easy (except on the crudest 
socialist assumption that any property owner is fair game 
for any public authority) to say that any enforced sale 
should yield to the seller what his property is worth. The 
public’s pocket, no less than the public purse, needs to be 
protected. But “worth” is an elusive quantity when it 
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depends overwhelmingly on the actions of the buyer—the 
typical situation where public development is going on. 

Surely the basic problem boils down to this. The present 
formula for settling “ worth,” on Captain Corfield’s show- 
ing, will not do. Some formula, however, there must be— 
and the principle that most people would regard as fair is 
that a man should not lose when it is decided to drive a 
road through the present site of his house or land, but that 
he should not gain an excess profit from such a decision 
(although he should get some profit as compensation for the 
inconvenience). To establish a formula of this sort will be 
a difficult job of draftsmanship (probably there should be 
ample provision for special arbitration bodies and the like), 
and one suspects that any new bill should recognise fully 
that, as circumstances change, the formula will have to 
change, too. This is an untidy prospect ; but perhaps the 
first thought barrier that needs to be pierced is to recognise 
that untidiness will be preferable to tidy petrification in 
obstruction and injustice. 


GERMANY 


Summit Worries 


ROM Bonn, the clouded summit ridge looks perilous. 
Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev have both made 
plain that they do not want Germany on the al fresco bill 
of fare. Disarmament, culture, the Middle East, yes ; the 
German question, no. The fear that east and west will 
come to terms over Germany’s head, agreeing on some 
broad disarmament or disengagement that accepts the parti- 
tion of Germany, once more haunts the west German 
government. It is bending its efforts to impress upon the 
western powers that the German question must not be 
passed over: progress on disarmament, or on anything else, 
must be conditional on progress towards German unity. 

This priority accorded to the German national problem 
has tended to damn the Rapacki plan in German eyes. 
Bonn sees in it a double danger: that the west might sur- 
render its chief military asset in Germany—nuclear arma- 
ments—without getting in return any advance towards 
German unity, and without diminishing the preponderance 
in conventional weapons which Russia enjoys. German 
television viewers on Tuesday saw General Norstad, Nato’s 
supreme commander in Europe, give a vigorous endorse- 
ment to this second doubt. The Bonn government is 
not taking up the Polish suggestion for direct Polish-German 
talks on the Rapacki plan ; it continues to avoid diplomatic 
relations with Poland. 

This approach, so hard and clear at Bonn, does not wholly 
reflect opinion in west Germany. Not all Germans are 
content with the prospect of a concentration of atomic 
weapons in their country ; some feel that the Rapacki plan 
might be made to lead to a reduction of conventional forces 
which could in turn loosen Russia’s grip on eastern Europe 
and open the door to reunification itself. What is not clear 
is whether some members of the Bonn government—for 
instance, Herr Strauss, who has been airing his personal 
views on the Rapacki plan in Dr Adenauer’s absence—share 
these feelings in any serious degree. 

The Russians, however, are offering no encouragement 
to German hopes. Mr Khrushchev, in an interview with 
Die Welt, has sat firmly on the notion that a peace treaty 
for Germany might be discussed at the summit. Peace 
treaties, he said, like other German affairs, had to be dis- 
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cussed between the two German states ; in other words, 
with east Berlin. 


EAST BERLIN 


Diplomatic Purgatory 


OVIET career diplomats must feel that they are being 
S squeezed out of their jobs ; so many posts have been 
filled in the post-Stalin era by politicians out of favour. For 
some of the politicians appointment abroad is a mark of 
disgrace ; Mr Molotov in Ulan Bator provides a striking 
example. In other cases the change of fortune is not so 
obvious. Mr Puzanov, Soviet envoy to Korea, was once 
the premier of the Russian Soviet Republic. Mr Tevossyan, 
now ambassador in Tokyo, is a former deputy prime 
minister of the all-Union government, while Mr Pono- 
marenko, who has recently taken up his appointment in 
New Delhi, is an ex-minister of supply and was once a 
prominent figure in the party. 

Mikhail Georgevich Pervukhin now joins the ranks of 
great men in diplomatic exile. The post of ambassador in 
east Berlin is small beer to a man who not so long ago 
was at the very centre of power in Moscow. Mr Pervukhin 
rose to that position by the managerial path. During the 
war he was already deputy prime minister, an important 
technocrat and fairly high up on the party ladder. A year 
ago, at the age of 52, he was near the top as chief planner 
and a full member of the presidium, the highest body in 
the party. 

But in the controversy over managerial reform he appar- 
ently took sides against Mr Khrushchev. He paid the 
penalty, but not as heavily as Messrs Malenkov, Molotov, 
Kaganovich and Shepilov—who were stripped of all their 
offices—or as his fellow-planner Saburov, who was kicked 
out of the presidium. Pervukhin was only down-graded 
to the rank of candidate member. He was also reduced 
from head of Gosplan (the state planning commission) to 
minister of medium engineering. His appointment to east 
Berlin puts him under Mr Gromyko, in theory still his 
inferior in the party hierarchy. This may be just a step 
on the way out, or it may be a chance to serve his passage 
back. It may have been decided in Moscow that the situ- 
ation in east Germany was sufficiently critical to call for 
an important Soviet emissary on the spot. Even in dts- 
favour, Mr Pervukhin has the stature for the job. 

His arrival may be a relief to Herr Ulbricht. Through 
Mr Pushkin, the last Soviet ambassador in Berlin, Herr 
Ulbricht had close contact with Russian policy. Mr Pushkin 
was recalled to Russia in January, just when Herr Ulbricht’s 
struggle with his opponents in the party was reaching a 
critical phase. Now, after the purge, Herr Ulbricht and his 
men are stumping the country whipping up support among 
the party cadres. The appointment of a new ambassador 
lends an air of Russian recognition to his victory. 


SOVIET UNION 


Sic Transit... 


HE vanity of circumstantial flattery is well illustrated 
by the case of Russia’s fallen idol. Next week will see 
only the fifth anniversary of Stalin’s death, but in these 
five years the Byzantine cult surrounding his person has 
vanished. The contrast is striking when his official 
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biography in volume 40 of the latest edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia is compared with that in the previous 
edition, issued in his lifetime. Then Stalin was given forty- 
five pages and thirteen pictures ; now he gets six pages 
(including the picture), and in those, compliments are 
balanced by criticism. 

This does not mean that the new version is final or undis- 
torted. Soviet compilers of biographical dictionaries have 
not had an easy life for years. In Stalin’s time their labours 
of revision could seldom keep up with the death roll of his 
illustrious victims. Even when he was dead the owners of 
the volume of the new Encyclopaedia containing the letter B 
had to be sent substitute pages to replace the entry on Beria. 
And the fortieth volume now comes out two years behind 
schedule. The delay has probably worked in Stalin’s 
favour. The disarray in the communist ranks after the 
Hungarian insurrection has compelled Mr Khrushchev to 
revise somewhat the grim version contained in his famous 
“secret ” indictment of February, 1956. 

The new profile attributes to Stalin both great achieve- 
ments and grave mistakes. He gets the credit for rapid 
industrialisation and for the general economic development 
which enabled Russia to withstand the German invasion. 
But he is also blamed for having underestimated the German 
threat. He is praised for his struggle against “ the enemies 
of bolshevism,” yet he is also blamed for the ruthless exter- 
mination of his defeated opponents. The warning against 
Stalin’s character contained in Lenin’s “testament” is 
included, though it is argued that his worse features came 
to the surface towards the end of his life, when he thought 
himself ‘nfallible and ignored the central committee. This 
played into the hands of the chiefs of the security police 
(not only Beria, but Yezhov and Yagoda, his two predeces- 
sors, as well). Yet can all the crimes be blamed on the 
police ? And where were Mr Khrushchev, Mr Bulganin 
and their colleagues ? Further changes will have to take 
place in Russia before an objective epitaph can be carved 
on Stalin’s tomb in Moscow. 


DEFENCE 


Men for the Careers 


F Mr Sandys gets his 375,000 volunteers to man the 
I all-regular forces by 1962, when the last national service 
man is due to leave the army, the doubters will have to eat 
mud ; but it will be very good mud to eat. Had they better 
start acquiring the taste? Not yet; but the recruiting 
figures for January, announced on Tuesday, are surprisingly 
good. The number of men attracted by the army six-year 
regular engagement (and to a lesser extent by the RAF 
nine-year engagement) is going up. It is now possible to 
take an average of four months since the six-year engage- 
ment was introduced: on the basis of the calculations made 
for all types of service by The Economist on December 7, 
1957, the prospect for the army is now for a regular force 
of 103,000 other ranks by 1960-61. Jack that up to 110,000 
to allow for net recruiting between then and the beginning 
of 1962, add the officers, and you get, on present trends, 
an army of 130,000 against a requirement of 165,000. Mr 
Sandys, in the defence debate, reactivated last year’s proviso 
that the gap might have to be met by selective service. 

Meanwhile, however, pay increases and promises of 
better accommodation have been made in the white paper, 
which (combined with rather slacker conditions in the 
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civilian job market) may further-improve recruiting in the 
months ahead. Then, in the summer, will come the report 
of the Grigg committee with, it is hoped, hints on how to 
make service life more attractive. All in .all—if the 
trend is not reversed in the next six months—Mr Sandys 
may well calculate that he is going to get an army by 1962 
that, if not quite up to target strength, is steadily rising 
and “ will do ” ; the last call-up papers may then be sent out 
as planned at end-1959, and statistical evidence that they 
are the last will be very handy as general election time may 
then just have come round. But Mr Sandys is not there yet ; 
and nobody, of course, knows how big an army Britain will 
need in two years’ time. 

It will, however, be in many ways a different army ; the 
memorandum on the Army Estimates (Cmnd 372) 
announces that the brigade group formation is now 
definitely to replace the divisional. It also lays great stress 
on the central reserve which the RAF—as shown in its - 
memorandum (Cmnd 373)—will apparently have aircraft 
to fly anywhere at short notice. Both services will be busy 
with missiles of various types ; if electronics are a draw, 
recruits for all three services should continue to roll to 
the colours. 


WEST AFRICA 


French Africans Unite 


HE French government, already embroiled in Algeria 

and Tunisia, will have yet another African problem 
on its hands unless it becomes unwontedly flexible over 
the lois-cadre which it has promulgated in black Africa. 
Last month representatives of the main political parties 
in French West and Equatorial Africa held meetings in 
Paris, as did, on a separate occasion, those from 
Madagascar. The ultimate objective of each meeting was 
to settle a platform from which to press by stages for 
something which much more nearly ressembles Common- 
wealth status than’ the structure of the present French 
Union. The main black African parties have announced 
that they intend to unite to pursue the very extensive 
transfers of power to African hands which this programme 
requires. It has been clear since the Bamako conference 
of the African parties last September that the Africans were 
no longer satisfied with the degree of territorial self- 
government they obtained under the new laws ; but there 
seemed to be forces which might delay fresh demands. 
But with the growth of M. Sékou Touré’s influence in 
the councils of the Rassemblement Démocratique Africaine, 
the biggest party, whose leader, M. Houphouet-Boigny, 
has stood for partnership with France, the pace has 
increased. The bombing of Sakiet has given it new impetus. 
M. Sékou Touré is a man of the left, a keen nationalist 
and powerful in the African trade unions. 

On paper the programme of the combined parties looks 
complicated—not only African control at Dakar and 
Brazzaville, the federal capitals of French western and 
equatorial Africa, but also a federation of these two 
federations, to be African-controlled too; above that, a 
federation of this new semi-state into the French Union, 
and above that again some sort of “union” with 
the North African states. These complicated schemes 
may reflect the fact -that French black Africa is 
dependent on French subsidies but fearful of encroach- 
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ments from North Africa. The sting in them is that, if 
the French do not accept this—rather ill-tied—package 
deal, the African states are to have the right to opt for 
independence. The first implication for the French 
government is the prospect of a solid block of 20 French 
black votes in the National Assembly. 


CPP Triumphs in Ghana 


oR Ghana and Nigeria, the implications of the emer- 
F gence of a vast new African sovereign state, surround- 
ing them and stretching from the southern frontiers of 
Morocco to the Middle Congo, are obviously immense ; 
M. Sékou Touré is just as strong a pan-African as Dr 
Nkrumah, and has shown himself just as keen to be the 
leader. But the plans of the French African leaders are 
still only on paper, while Dr Nkrumah is actually con- 
vening a conference of free African states at Accra in April. 
Moreover, Dr Nkrumah has the satisfaction of knowing 
that while the unification of other areas—French or 
Nigerian—is still to be done, he has undoubtedly consoli- 
dated his own power and the cohesion of Ghana ; this, as 
the first anniversary of independence approaches, is a 
solid achievement. 

The outward and visible sign of the undisputed 
supremacy of Dr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party 
and the collapse of the opposition—so vociferous until 
last autumn—is what is happening now in Ashanti, the 
opposition’s citadel The government has won the 
Kumasi municipal elections—unthinkable not long ago— 
and is conducting a juridical enquiry into the affairs of the 
Asanteman council of chiefs, an encroachment on the 
prerogatives of the Asantehene which, it was always 
predicted, would precipitate civil war. In fact the chiefs, 
after demonstrating and struggling to no avail, are clearly 
to have their wings sharply clipped ; while the Asantehene 
pays ostentatious court to the regional commissioner, who 
is a CPP official. 

It is perhaps, therefore, no wonder that Kumasi voters 
decided to vote for the winning side—thus proving that Mr 
Krobo Edusei was right when he said that he would capture 
Ashanti in the end. This means that when ‘the regional 
councils are set up, the CPP can expect to win in Ashanti ; 
and this will give them enough power to alter the con- 
stitution quite legally. The opposition in Ghana has proved 
to have pathetically little stamina. The deportations of last 
summer disheartened it—and single party rule is clearly the 
pattern for a long time to come. 


Zik and the Mothers 


INGLE party domination has hitherto seemed as much 
S a feature of the Nigerian regions as of any other part of 
Africa. Dr Azikiwe’s party, the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons, has been in unchallenged control of the 
Eastern Region since 1950, and his personal power, anchored 
to the dominance of the Ibo tribe, seemed unbreakable. The 
opposition party, Chief Awolowo’s Action Group, certainly 
had small hopes of winning a general election. But the riots 
in Eastern Nigeria in recent weeks suggest that Dr Azikiwe 
may now not be invulnerable, for most of the opposition 
has come from Ibo districts—and it was the more formid- 
able for being led by the women. 

The revolt was against the government’s decision to 
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impose a local contribution for education. Like Chief 
Awolowo, the premier in the west, Dr Azikiwe’s govern- 
ment decided that universal free education was the strongest 
single wish of the electorate. The trouble arose from 
making it universal but not free. Neither the budget of 
the west nor the east can possibly run to free education, but 
Chief Awolowo faced this early on, and forced the districts 
in his region not only to build schools but to pay for the 
schooling. There were riots then—and as a result he lost 
the first federal elections in 1954 to the NCNC. But he is 
now in the clear, and it is Zik’s turn. The cost of free educa- 
tion in the east would be £63 million, or about £23 million 
more than estimated revenue. Clearly the choice is between 
free education and universal education. The probable result 
will be a limited amount of education and the people will 
have to pay for it. But it is a heavy setback to Dr Azikiwe. 
No longer the hero of his people, he is bluntly telling them 
that they evade taxation and cheat the government: and he 
did not hesitate to call in the police to suppress them. 
Even before full independence the realities of power 
obtrude themselves. 


STAG HUNTING 


Parliamentary Mort 


IR FREDERICK MESSER’S bill to legislate stag-hunting out 
S of existence was “ talked out ” in Parliament last Friday. 
Was this a denial of the nation’s will ? A Gallup poll in 
this overwhelmingly urban country has just revealed, as one 
had expected, a clear majority disapproval of stag-hunting ; 
there was a smaller majority in favour of banning fox- 
hunting, though its decorativeness as a Christmas-card 
and calendar subject tells somewhat in its favour. “ Blood 
sports ” have, literally, a bad name. But—all considera- 
tions of morality aside—everybody knows that if the people 
in the towns who mildly support abolition were to live in 
the country, they would mostly violently oppose Sir 
Frederick’s “interference.” The stag-hunting controversy, 
indeed, illustrates in miniature the saving impurity of 
democracy. In theory, the most lukewarm preference of 
the narrowest majority can override the most passionate 
objection of the largest minority ; in practice the sheer 
difficulty of mobilising majority opinion for action, suffi- 
ciently to get an anti-hunting bill to the top of the private 
members’ ballot and then to force it through the Commons 
on successive Friday afternoons, safeguards the vigorously 
recalcitrant against the mass weight of the only mildly 
concerned. 

The ethics of this particular case have been argued 
virtually to a standstill. Whether a sticky end at the hands 
of the local hunt is any worse than the other sticky ends to 
which—nature being what she is—all wild animals come 
sooner or later, is a question which stags and foxes unfortu- 
nately cannot answer ; and it invites the further question 
whether, in a civilised era, it is worse to cultivate for 
pleasure the once highly desirable primitive hunting instinct 
than to profit, as a comfortably remote final consumer, from 
the certainly no less “ cruel” procedures of, say, whaling— 
let alone fur-trapping. The relation of mankind to the rest 
of the animal creation is not, and is never likely to be, 
governed by United Nations principles. Possibly the 
general level of sensitiveness may one day rise to the point 
when the taking of animal life will be regarded as at best an 
abhorrent necessity and its association with sport as unthink- 
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able. But that day is not likely to be brought nearer by 
the mixture of worthy idealism, uneasily vicarious con- 
science, and flicker of censorious Phariseeism which pro- 
vided the backing for last week’s bill. 


ITALY 


Bishop and Grocer 


UELPH and Ghibelline reappear in the legal case 
(described in detail in The Economist of January 
18th) of the Bishop of Prato and Signor Mauro Bellandi, 
the grocer, who in October, 1956, married Signorina 
Loriana Nunziati in the town hall at Prato. The bride- 
groom refused a religious ceremony because, though 
he had had Catholic baptism, he was an atheist. In a 
pastoral letter to which the couple’s parish priest gave all 
possible publicity, the Bishop of Prato, Monsignor 
Fiordelli, denounced them as “ public sinners” living in 
“ scandalous concubinage.” Signor Bellandi thereupon 
sued the bishop and the priest for defamation and slander. 
The Bishop of Prato is implicitly denying the validity of 
a civil marriage. But in the Lateran pacts of 1929 the 
Italian state merely acknowledged the validity of religious 
marriage ; it did not intend the validity of civil marriage 
to be weakened. When the trial opened in Florence on 
Monday, Monsignor Fiordelli (who is the first bishop to 
be summoned before a civil court since 1929) refused to 
appear (although he is legally represented) on the ground 
that he did not recognise the civil competence in a case that 
he considered to be exclusively within his own spiritual 
jurisdiction, The plaintiffs do not, in fact, dispute the 
bishop’s right to invoke spiritual sanctions. But they do 
maintain that by his manner of doing this he has strayed 
over the border between things spiritual and temporal and 
committed a criminal libel. The bishop’s refusal to appear 
in court looks like a direct defiance of the state’s rights, 
although the public prosecutor contrived both to assert 
these rights and to ask for the bishop’s acquittal. 

The controversy recalls the debates that raged after the 
war over the inclusion—denounced by Benedetto Croce as 
a “legal monstrosity” —of the Lateran pacts in the new 
Italian constitution. If the bishop refuses to retreat, it could 
even lead to a demand for the revision of the Concordat. 
The sensitivity of Italian opinion to the position and activi- 
ties of the Church was illustrated last month by the reaction 
to an article by Cardinal Ottaviani criticising Catholic poli- 
ticians who use the Church but do not serve it. The 
Christian Democrats could be seriously embarrassed on the 
eve of a general election. The government has already been 
accused, rightly or wrongly, of delaying the bishop’s trial 
and of making changes among the Florentine legal officers 
calculated to help the bishop. It may well lose votes if it 
does not show itself a more enthusiastic champion of the 
state’s rights than it has done so far. 


FARMING 


From Milk Cheque to Beef Cheque 


HE Fatstock Marketing Corporation and the National 
Farmers’ Union Development Company deserve con- 
gratulations for their joint venture announced last week: 
a credit scheme which will provide for beef producers an 
equivalent to that sheet-anchor of the dairy herd owner’s 
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finances, the monthly milk cheque. It is a matter of com- 
mon agreement that a switch from milk to beef production 
is desirable. Price changes can—and should—be used to 
exert their influence ; but whatever happens to the respec- 
tive prices of milk and beef, there is a great difference 
between a regular month-by-month income and a return 
which must be awaited for a matter of half a year or more. 
This difference, moreover, is most forbidding to precisely 
those high-cost dairy producers who ought to make the 
switch, since their working capital is the most likely to have 
been eroded into inadequacy. 

Fatstock Finance Ltd., the company jointly formed by 
the FMC and NFU, will operate two plans. One will be 
an ordinary short-term credit scheme to finance the buying 
of store cattle ; the other will provide advances of up to 60 
per cent, paid in equal monthly instalments, towards the cost 
of fattening them. These advances, together with interest 
and administrative costs, will be deducted from the final 
purchase price when the farmer sells to the fatstock corpora- 
tion. The effect should be to even out the peaks and 
troughs of the beef producer’s income, and thus to make 
beef production more attractive—especially to the small 
man. Both from the point of view of land utilisation and 
that of the taxpayer (not to mention the New Zealand butter 
producer and other parties aggrieved by Britain’s over- 
production of milk) this is a welcome move—and one that 
has been advocated before in these columns. 


CUBA 


How to Make Headlines 


EW political techniques are not often invented. Have 
N the Cuban rebels originated one by kidnapping the 
motor racing champion, Sr Fangio ? Aggrieved or rebel- 
lious factions have often seized political figures, to hold 
them as hostages, or to sow terror and confusion among 
their opponents. But it is a different matter to kidnap a 
famous sportsman. The Cuban guerrillas claim that they 
wanted to show their disapproval of the way President 
Batista was wasting money on high-speed circuses when 
the people needed bread. But they doubtless also foresaw 
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the crop of banner headlines in the world press that their 
coup secured. If they had kidnapped the president himself, 
they would not have put themselves across to the non- 
political world “ admass” half so effectively. 

Whose turn next? Not only Mr Stirling Moss, but 
also Messrs Zatopek, Hoad, Kuts, Bannister and others may 
henceforth have to stay well away from any resistance 
movement with a flair for public relations. Not only 
sportsmen, but other big “names” in modern folklore— 
Sir Edmund Hillary, Miss Marilyn Monroe, Mr and Mrs 
Michael Todd, Liberace and Picasso—would be wise to 
keep clear of Indonesia, Okinawa, Ulster, Arkansas and 
any other areas where they might find themselves unwill- 
ingly advertising somebody’s grievances. Group Captain 
Townsend was fortunate in that this headline-grabbing 
technique had not been dreamt up when he made his over- 
land journey through Asia. From now on, discontented 
and enterprising Kurds, Kashmiris, Keralans and Karens 
will be lying in wait for unwary front-page personalities, 
and the UN Children’s Fund may no longer be able to use 
Mr Danny Kaye as a “roving ambassador ” in far-away 
places. 

In Cuba this week, Sr Fangio’s courteous kidnappers 
were also suspected of causing the race track accident in 
which several people were killed; but an official report 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1858 


THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT 


Less than a year ago, the country was appealed to 
q by a dissolution of Parliament and returned a House 

of Commons with a Liberal majority of two hundred. 
But, notwithstanding that fact, a Tory Government, pure 
and simple, has now the direction of the affairs of the 
country. ... The new Government may be considered as 
identical with that of 1852. It cannot be said that the 
very slight changes which have been made have added 
any weight to it. They had a fair trial in that year ;—they 
had an election in their hands under favourable circum- 
stances. The result we need not state. The same men 
have acted together in opposition since. Have they shown 
more than before, any progress in those qualities which 
command public respect and confidence? The result of the 
general election last year is the best answer to that ques- 
tion. ... The same role that was enacted in 1852 will be 
played over again in 1858, but under great disadvantages. 
In the former year, the Ministers were all new to public 
office, and a strong feeling existed that they should have a 
fair trial. Does any one beyond their immediate adherents 
now think a further trial necessary to come to a conclusion 
upon their administrative capacity? In another respect 
they will labour under a great disadvantage now as com- 
pared with 1852. The embers of monopoly were not then 
quite extinguished. Protection was still a good cry for the 
counties, though Free Trade alone went down in the 
boroughs. But both were used as they best suited the 
constituency. That game, however, has been played out, 
and there is none other in its place. At the moment there 
is no excuse for a dissolution. In 1852 it was otherwise. 
The Parliament was then within a year of its natural 
death: now it is within a year of its birth. Then there 
were at least new men in power, adhering to an antiquated 
policy which had a certain support in the country: now, 
the party is not new, and their policy is repudiated as 
well by themselves as their former adherents. They have, 
in -point of fact, no issue to place before the country but 
their personal claims to confidence; as against the whole 

! Liberal party. 
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seems to have cleared them of that charge. It would 
certainly seem foolish for rebels seeking popular support 
to endanger lives in a crowd of 300,000 spectators. Were 
they even wise to kidnap Sr Fangio before the big race ? 
If they had waited until it was over, they could still have 
got their publicity and shown their power without irritating 
all those who had flocked to see the world champion race. 
However, the “Cuban snatch” technique is only in its 
infancy. Smoother practitioners will soon perceive that 
the kidnapping of certain film stars is “ news ” at any time. 
It can therefore be timed not to interfere with production 
schedules or world premiéres ; indeed, the victims may well 


prove quite helpfully co-operative when they are, as they 
say in the trade, “ resting.” 


KENYA 


Multiracial Affairs Board 


R LENNOX BOYD’S scheme for Kenya’s ten-man Council 
M of State, which is to accompany the expansion of the 
Kenya legislative council and the increase in the number of 
elected African members, has not held out to white Kenyans 
all the safeguards for racial minorities and their privileges 
which many of them had expected. The new council is in 
no sense to be a second chamber. Appointed by the 
Governor, presumably from members of all races, its task 
will be to vet bills introduced into the Kenya legislature ; if 
it holds that any bill is discriminatory against any racial or 
religious community, then that bill must be reserved for 
signification of the Secretary of State’s pleasure. The 
council will thus only be able to hold up bills for a few 
months ; although it will have the power, before the third 
reading of a bill, to suggest amendments that would render 
the bill innocuous from the racial point of view. 

In as colour-conscious and argumentative a country as 
Kenya, with a heavy legacy of racial antipathy and suspicion, 
this new organ of government will produce plenty of con- 
troversy ; but clearly it belongs to the colonial period, in 
which, in any event, the Governor and Secretary of State 
have ample powers to curb discriminatory legislation. It is 
doubtful how far it can be intended to satisfy the non- 
African communities that they can eventually safely hand 
over their lives and fortunes to African political control. 
But though it may be of limited use in Kenya, it is clearly 
a far stronger check on the government than the African 
Affairs Board, which operates in Central Africa. A board of 
this sort in Rhodesia, with its limited powers to suggest 
revision of obnoxious legislation, might have greatly 
improved Rhodesian constitutional bills to which the House 
of Commons can now only say yea or nay. 

In Kenya, the Africans are unlikely to be mrade much more 
co-operative by the Secretary of State’s proposals, though 
speakers on both sides of the House of Commons last week 
urged them to give the scheme a fair trial. The outlook in 
the colony is now undeniably depressing, with the African 
politicians determined to win the additional elected seats 
this month on a ticket of straight non-co-operation, 
neo-Mau Mau movements re-festering in the reserves, and 
the government still restricting every outlet for African 
political organisation of a more healthy above-board kind. 
The Kenyan constitutional gimmicks, now so freely dis- 
posed, will have to perform prodigies if they are to stop 
political antagonisms in Kenya from settling hard and finally 
along the lines of machine-organised black nationalism, 
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French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 
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The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 
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The Summit 


Sir—I find your note of February 15th 
curious. You say: “ After all, it is the 
Russians who have refused all discussion 
of disarmament since September 
who now spurn the idea of a foreign 
ministers’ meeting ... and ... who 
refuse to have on the agenda the most 
obviously dangerous problems in 
Europe.” 


It is true that the Russians have, 
without any adequate justification, re- 
fused to continue discussions on dis- 
armament in the UN commission and 
sub-commission. Since that decision 
they have, however, been subjecting the 
West to a positive barrage of highly 
publicised communications expressly de- 
manding talks in other forums for the 
discussion of this and other problems. 
To them the Western governments 
have only recently, with apparent reluct- 
ance and at the insistent pressure of 
such organs of public opinion as The 
Economist, given any signs of respond- 
ing. 

The Russians have not yet formally 
rejected the idea of a foreign ministers’ 
meeting. They have not yet replied to 
the two letters in which this proposal 
was tentatively suggested to them (at 
present a further letter from President 
Eisenhower is still awaited). It now 
appears that the Western governments 
themselves no longer attach much im- 
portance to the idea. 


The Russians have not so far refused 
to have any item on the agenda. In their 
various letters they have put forward 
their own suggestions. They have not 
yet replied to the letters of President 
Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan in which 
various additional subjects were put for- 
ward. You do not make clear what are 
the dangerous problems you mean. 
One of them is presumably German 
reunification ; and many may feel in- 
clined to doubt whether the inclusion 
of this item on the agenda would add 
much to the meeting’s prospects of suc- 
cess. 


Your comment seems to me dangerous 
in suggesting that from the propaganda 
point of view the present Western posi- 
tion is a favourable one. The Russians 
have succeeded in making it appear in 
the eyes of the uncommitted that it is 
they who, eager for negotiation, have 
finally succeeded in dragging the 
Western powers unwillingly to the con- 
ference table. Whether they are them- 
selves, as you suggest, more interested 
in travelling than arriving can only be, 
tested by time. If they are not, and the 
Western powers, as is now rumoured, 
are to show themselves opposed to all 
the proposals for an inspected thinning- 
out on the East-West border that have 
recently been aired, the effect on un- 


committed opinion will be even more 
disastrous to the West.—yYours faith- 
fully, D. E. T. LuarD 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Teachers’ Unions 


Sirr—In your article “The Trade 
Unions” you state that “National and 
local government officials, along with 
teachers, have exercised appreciable 


” 


bargaining strength for many years... . 


This statement is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It would be more accurate, I feel, 
to say that the National Union of 
Teachers has exercised appreciable 
bargaining strength. You may not be 
aware of the fact that the National 
Association of Schoolmasters, which had 
a membership of 16,950 schoolmasters 
in 1957, has been denied any representa- 
tion on the teachers’ panel of the 
Burnham Committee. Of the 26 seats 
on the panel the NUT and its affiliates 
have 20. 


The responsibility for representation 
on the teachers’ panel rests with the 
Minister of Education. The previous 
minister refused to grant representation 
to the NAS because one of the principles 
of the association (opposition to “ equal 
pay”) went against government policy. 


The structure of the NUT member- 
ship underlines the fact that the NUT 
is only qualified to express the views of 
women teachers, while the largest 
organisation of schoolmasters (the NAS) 
is denied the fundamental right to 
bargain at all.—Yours faithfully, 
Bletchley J. ViNcE 


Egypt and the Sudan 


Sir—In 1919 I served in the Egyptian 
Government’s Frontier Districts Ad- 
ministration. I commanded a company 
of Camel Corps which operated in the 
Eastern and Southern Deserts Province. 
(This ran from Suez to the 22nd parallel, 
which maps of the period showed as the 
boundary with the Sudan.) 


My patrols operated in the now dis- 
puted area on the Red Sea and I kept 
a detachment at Mersa Halaib. This 
arrangement was continuing when I left 
Egypt in 1922. 

I am forced therefore to disagree with 
your statement that “for 51 years the 
administrative line was unquestioned as 
the de facto frontier.—Yours faithfully, 
Scarborough. S. H. STREETER 


Covered Arbitrage 


Str—If Mr Michael Conolly had not 
misquoted me in his letter published in 
your issue of February 22nd, it could 
have been seen that the “leads” and 
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“Jags ” to which I was referring related 
to trade payments and not, as it was 
made to appear, to the physical move- 
ments of traded goods. The latter are 
not significantly affected by small vari- 
ations in the forward dollar premium, 
and to have asserted the contrary would 
have indeed been “ based on a lack of 
knowledge of the foreign exchange 
market.” 


For the rest, the real difference be- 
tween Mr Conolly and myself is over 
policy on forward sterling, whereas my 
difference with The Economist (venti- 
lated in my earlier letter) was over the 
analysis of covered interest arbitrage and 
its effects on the gold and dollar reserves. 
—Yours faithfully, JOHN SPRAOS 
University College, London 


[This complicated matter is discussed in 
a leading article on page 775.—EpITOR.] 


Technical Education 


Sir—You point out in your note of 
February 15th, that the benefit which 
industry derives from technological edu- 
cation depends in considerable measure 
on its own contribution. One factor 
leads to a steady drain on the staffs of 
technical institutes: superannuation. In 
this heavily taxed economy individual 
saving from income is necessarily small, 
and a pension is of almost decisive im- 
portance in an individual’s plans. A 
person leaving an educational institution 
for industry usually retains his accumu- 
lated benefits ; a person leaving industry 
for an educational institution does not. 
For industries dependent on techno- 
logical education to make their pensions 
benefits transferable to government pen- 
sions systems, although a serious step, 
would seem no more than a reasonable 
contribution to technological education. 
—Yours faithfully, R. A. HYMAN 
London, NW8 


Local Government Bill 


Str—As we have now reached the com- 
mittee stage of the Local Government 
Bill, I write to draw attention to the fact 
that neither the accounts of the stand- 
ing joint committees of any of the 
authorities (which, outside the Metro- 
politan Police District, controls the 
police force for the county) nor those of 
the magistrates’ courts committee are 
audited by the district auditor. The 
standing joint committee is appointed 
by the justices in the quarter sessions 
of the county council under Section 30 
of the Local Government Act of 1888. 
Its function is to contro] the police for 
the county. The Metropolitan Police 
Force is under the jurisdiction of the 
Home Office and is not under the 
standing joint committee. 


Accordingly, these committees are 
able to issue a precept of the county 
councils for payment of large sums of 
money and if the county council agrees 
the payments cannot be challenged by 
the district auditor—Yours faithfully, 
London, NW11 EDWARD F. Iwi 
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Chronicle 


The History of Fanny Burney 


By Joyce Hemlow. 
Oxford University Press. 528 pages. 35s. 


To great Dr Burney’s children were 
clever, high-spirited and not wholly 
reliable. Charles abstracted some books 
from the university library at Cambridge 
and thus early appeared “ lost for ever ” ; 
happily the scandal was lived down and 
he achieved a doctorate in divinity. 
James deserted his wife to elope with 
his half-sister Sarah; but he was not 
prevented - by this impropriety from 
becoming a rear-admiral and one of the 
first navigators of the age. Fanny com- 
mitted an _ indiscretion even more 
hazardous. At twenty-five, abetted by 
other members of this lively family, she 
contrived the anonymous publication of 
“Evelina.” The truth came out, and 
Fanny found herself famous. 


By good fortune she had judiciously 
toned down the first draft. “ Mr Brown 
pulling Polly towards him sd. she must 
sit on his Lap,” for instance, had become 
“seated on a window, with Mr Brown 
at her side, sat Miss Polly.” Still, the 
publication of a romance was not quite 
consonant with delicacy in a young 
woman. Much depended on how 
Fanny would comport herself. Luckily 
she had all the right feelings. “I would 
a thousand times rather forfeit my 
character as a writer,” she declared, 
“than risk ridicule or cemsure as a 
female.” 


So Fanny’s story, too, ends well. Her 
later publications, although they have 
less claim than “ Evelina” to be minor 
classics, show a progressive concern for 
edification. She became second keeper 
of the robes to Queen Charlotte ; and 
from this dire but fascinating servitude 
she escaped, at the age of forty-one, to 
marry the Comte Peuchard d’Arblay, a 
penniless but agreeable emigré aristocrat. 
Again it was rash, but Madame d’Arblay 
came triumphantly through to her fame. 
She bore and reared a clever son, and 
as a consequence of her courage in 
facing a dreadful surgical operation 
lived on into an extreme old age. She 
had known the author of “ Rasselas ” ; 
she outlived Shelley, Byron and 
Coleridge ; she may have read “ Pick- 
wick Papers” and the early poetry of 
Mrs Browning. 


The posthumous publication of her 
diaries and correspondence gave her a 
new reputation, and indeed’ perhaps 
displayed her genius in its most natural 
light. But she wrote so much, and all 
the other Burneys wrote so much, that 
a hundred years of editorial and bio- 
graphical activity—sometimes on a 
generous scale—has failed to exhaust all 
the material. Professor Hemlow, in 
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her long and learned yet extremely ¢ 


readable book, gives us much that is 
new. She has examined suppressed 
portions of the diaries, sifted some 8,000 
unpublished letters, and equipped herself 
to offer an exposition and critical dis- 
cussion of her heroine’s unpublished 
plays. 

The fuller picture thus obtained is 
something to be grateful for—yet it is 
still the familiar chronicler of Poland 
Street and the author of “ Evelina ” who 
will retain most of our attention. The 
social position of the Burneys was equi- 
vocal; their father could have been 
disparagingly described as a new sort of 
gentleman music-master ; they had both 
low connections and the entrée to polite 
society, So Evelina, upon her “En- 
trance into the World,” is a young 
woman embarrassed, rather as some of 
Miss Austen’s heroines are to be 
embarrassed, by the existence of vulgar 
relations. But Miss Burney, with 
almost nothing of Miss Austen’s artistry, 
contrives to render her young woman’s 
distresses with altogether superior 
vivacity and even poignancy. Moreover, 
writing in the first instance entirely for 
fun, she mingles the observed with the 
guessed or conjectured in a manner 
indeed inartistic in one sense, yet with 
a verve perfectly in key with what was 
thoroughly “artistic” in the tempera- 
ment of her family. 


Freedom in reading and theatre-going, 
the society of Garrick, the near- 
Bohemianism which the Burneys con- 
trived to unite with an unintermitted 


emphasis upon correct morals and senti-' 


ments: all this helped Fanny Burney to 
that appearance of a widely ranging 
knowledge of society which so astonished 
the first readers of “Evelina.” Yet her 
true talent was circumscribed and 
domestic, and the mingled acclaim and 
admonition which her writing immedi- 
ately evoked were not altogether 
favourable to its further development. 


What the young Burneys chiefly 
possessed—Miss Hemlow accurately 
remarks—was a “perception of and 
delight in the ludicrous.” It was a 
reflection alike of their family solidarity 
and their social insecurity—and Fanny 
might have taken it far. But she lived 
in a man-dominated world: one not 
minded to be too effectively mocked by 
Charles Burney’s girl. “The Bishop of 
Winchester, Dr Willis, Mr Owen Cam- 
bridge, Mr Burke, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds confessed their fear of her in 
half-jesting, half-serious  gallantries.” 
And when her first play showed some 
inclination towards personal satire she 
was promptly hauled over the coals by 
elderly family friends. She might have 
gained stature as a creative writer if she 
had dug her pretty heels in. 





he Pure Theory of the 


Take-off 


Economic Backwardness and 
Economic Growth 


By Harvey Leibenstein. 
Fohn Wiley. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 295 pages. 54s. 


N the rapidly accumulating literature 
of economic growth, this book takes 
an intellectually distinguished place. Its 
central thesis is not indeed unfamiliar. 
“ Backward” economies are economies 
in quasi-equilibrium, with the forces of 
progress (accumulation of knowledge and 
capital equipment) setting in action 
counter-forces which tend to re-establish 
the status quo ; and the problem of the 
“take-off” is that of the rupture of 
equilibrium, and the setting in motion of 
cumulative dynamic processes, by a 
sufficient stimulus applied at a number 
of critical points. 

With varying presuppositions and 
varying degrees of realism, writers on 
this theme have identified a number of 
critical points: the fund of entrepre- 
neuria] ability, technical skills, the supply 
of capital; the infrastructure of transport, 
communications and administration ; 
land tenure ; social and ethical attitudes ; 
demographic trends ; particular technical 
problems varying from region to region. 
Dr Liebenstein does likewise, with 
less realism as he deliberately leaves out 
of account both foreign trade and the 
monetary mechanism. But his handling 
of the material is—in this field—a 
novelty. With a succession of simplifica- 
tions, at once ingenious and heroic—if 
Professor W. A. Lewis, for instance, were 
Adam Smith, Dr Liebenstein would be 
Ricardo—he presents in diagrammatic or 
arithmetical form the balance of growth- 
producing and _ stagnation-preserving 
forces and isolates in each field the 
crucial point, or set of hypothetical 
values for the variables concerned, at 
which a break-through becomes possible. 
There emerges from these simplifications 
the notion of a “critical minimum 
effort”: below that minimum (for 
instance, of net investment with a given 
rate of population growth) the counter- 
balancing forces restore the stagnant 
equilibrium ; above the minimum a 
“virtuous circle” is established. 

Obviously, many of these critical 
values cannot be empirically identified. 
How can one measure, in practice, the 
“quantity” of entrepreneurial ability 
available ? Even as a concept it is elu- 
sive enough ; and other quantities remain 
as much in the air or more so. 
Obviously, too, the method has its 
dangers, the same darigers indeed that 
have beset economics from its begin- 
nings ; there is a fatal tendency to believe 
that when phenomena have been named 
and classified they have been understood 
and explained. Dr Liebenstein is, how- 
ever, himself aware of these dangers, and 
does not claim for his quasi-mathematics 
more than an expository usefulness. 
Within their limitations they are 
magnificent aids to the clarifying of 
thought. 
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Applied to policy, the notion of the 
critical minimum spotlights a dilemma. 
On the one hand, there must be, in a 
dozen different fields, a major forward 
surge. Time is of the essence ; applied 
in driblets, the effort merely sets the 
familiar equilibrating forces in motion 
again. On the other hand, another 
critical, and contrary, time-factor asserts 
itself. This is the time needed for sub- 
jective adaptation by millions of 
tradition-bound individuals to whom the 
breaking of habits, the abandonment of 
pieties, the impact of the unfamiliar, and 
the general pulling up of roots, initially 
appear more painful than poverty itself ; 
the time, too, for an organic, grass-roots 
growth of the necessary economic 
qualities, from respect for contracts to 
dynamic initiative. When the minimum 
necessary tempo of effort exceeds the 
maximum possible tempo of spontaneous 
adaptation, what is to be done? The 
question, evidently, is one of politics ; of 
the quality of persuasive and inspiring 
leadership, of the choice of not too ethi- 
cally revolting coercive pressures. Not 
for the first time, the economist must 
bow out and leave the field—even his 
own field—to the statesman. 


f 
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Veblenism : A New Critique 


By Lev E. Dobriansky. Introduction by 
James Burnham. 

Public Affairs Press, Washington. 409 
pages. $6.00. 


itizen of Nowhere 


PART from the’ England of 
Henry VIII when the Church’s 
capital was looted, private capitalism 
has never known a tougher time and 
place than the America of the latter 
half of last century. Not for nothing did 
the vengeful prophets of doom arise 
beside the tycoons who were riding high, 
wide and handsome at the public’s 
expense. Not for nothing did “the 
shame of the cities ” obtrude against the 
superficial splendour of “the American 
dream.” What Thoreau and Emerson 
suspected as that century flowered, a 
galaxy of minatory stars confirmed as it 
decayed. For the Marx and Engels of 
European capitalism, American capita- 
lism could show Thorstein Veblen, 
Henry George, William Jennings Bryan 
(the silver-voiced advocate of “free 
silver” fulminating against “the cross 
of gold”), Lincoln Steffens, and many 
another. 


Of all these, Veblen was the oddest, 
the least charming, but the most influen- 
tial. He alone in America today has 
intellectual progeny. His lapidary 
phrases—“ the leisure class ” and “ con- 
spicuous waste ” are commonplaces still 
—conveyed a wealth of learning (he 
knew 20 languages); and his view that 
modern man is but a shade removed 
from primitive barbarians showed un- 
canny perspicacity and foresight. 
American business was a jungle. All 
business, all “ the economics of everyday 
life” was impelled by savage emotions. 
This Norwegian, American-born peasant 
saw “Nature red in tooth and claw” 
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or expanded his section on Veblen and 
economic value, we should have gained 
more. 


and included Man in. Sarcastic, witty, 
amoral, irreverent, he approximated 
Rousseau’s noble savage ; so he was no 
optimist about man’s future. He was 
the forerunner of H. G. Wells, Spengler, 
“technocracy”” and (to that extent) of 
Mr James Burnham in seeing not hope, 
but resignation, in the advent of a 
“ managerial revolution,” wherein 
engineers and bureaucrats ruled the : . ra 
roost. First also—if we except Britain’s Umiversity of Michigan Press. 184 pages. 
Charles Babbage of the 1830s— 37S. 6d 

with “automation,” Veblen antedated I" 


Creditable Account 


usiness Looks at Banks 


By George Katona, with Albert Lauter- 
bach and Stanley Steinkamp. 


view of the freedom with which 
English banks are criticised left, 
right and centre, there is some interest 
for English readers, on both sides of the 
: ee ‘0 bank counter, in this American study of 
explain that excoriating attack on Ameri- the yiews of medium and large busi- 


can universities “The Higher Learning nesses about their banks. It isthe result 
in America,” which he said should be of “a nationwide sample interview 
sub-titled A Study in Total De- survey,” conducted by the University of 
pravity.” Two generations later, the Michigan, and financed by “one of the 
ex-president of Veblen’s University of country’s largest banks.” ‘The statistical 
Chicago, Dr Robert Maynard Hutchins, qetail is well and carefully presented ; 
has been saying much more politely the questions were well chosen; the 
much the same. Veblen died a month sample was reasonably balanced; and 
or two before the Wall Street crash of the answers are objectively discussed, 
7. ‘ with plentiful direct quotation to make 
All this explains why there has been a __ the dry bones live.) It is inevitable with 
natural revival of Veblenism in his work of this kind that many of the find- 
homeland. Two years ago Dr Bernard ings are obvious; its value to the 
Rosenberg gave us “The Values of sponsoring bank (and its competitors) 
Veblen ”: a scholarly, clear assessment, lies both in confirmation of the obvious 
with a neat foreword by Dr Max Lerner. and disclosure of some things not quite 
Now, from the same publishers, comes so self-evident. 
an altogether different book. Of its The general picture is one of satis- 
author’s scholarly equipment there is no faction with the banks. Within that 
question, Of his ability to convey its picture there is some interesting detail. 
achievements, alas, there is nothing but ar more businesses value the advice 
question. It would be hard deliberately they can obtain from their banks than 
to write such obscure language : actually act on it; there are wide differ- 
Erumpent matter was in revolt against ences between firms in their borrowing 
form—state versus Church, economics habits, from those who use bank credit 
versus politics, body versus mind. For regularly to those (a small minority) who 
example, the problem of the separation regard all borrowing as fundamentally 
of mind and body evolved in the very unsound; there is some criticism of 
development of the Philosophia Perennis a 
banks’ reluctance to lend long; an 


only to flare up so that it became one of Cas 
the most fundamental problems for ¢loquent minority (30 per cent of 
Descartes, who in this respect continued medium-sized firms, 17 per cent of large) 
the tradition initiated by Augustine. regard the periodical visits of bank 
That js a fair sample. Descartes, Augus- ‘¢Presentatives as time-wasting and 
tine, Veblen himself, would have driven Useless. This visiting is obviously an 
Dr Dobriansky from their classes if he American institution; there are other 
had so expressed himself there. And More important differences from the 
there is a lot worse than that: ae sor ota oo e course, 
ad ‘ those that result from the multiplicity 
In contrast to instincts, habits, as . . 
learned reflexive activities, change cumu- of banks in the United States ; there are, 
latively to precipitate a proliferous for instance, distinctions drawn between 
growth of institutions. As such, habit New York banks and the others. Only 
patterns condition the operation of 15 per cent of medium-sized, and no 
instinctive proclivities which involve a large, businesses used only one bank ; 
less determinate sequence of action. of firms using ten or more banks the 
<The author is obviously well equipped percentages were 22 for medium-sized 
scholastically to deal in the ideas Veblen businesses and 74 for large. The dis- 
mopped up and refurbished. ‘He does tinction thus had to be drawn between 
so with critical acumen. But his book “primary” and “secondary” banking 
should have been edited or rewritten in Connections: the secondary banks, in 
smaller compass. As it is, it will find its fact, act as other branches of the single 
due place on library shelves for bank act in this country. 
researchers..,It is a pity ; for Veblen was In matters that conform to the English 
in many Ways a perceptive scholar, a shape of things as well, the survey 
student of society admirably free of cant, reports a weighty majority of business 
and an able assessor of trends. He was customers who regard stability of bank- 
also, as a person, prickly, biased, irre- ing connections as extremely important 
sponsible and arrogant. But so were (although inertia is the reason for more 
many artists and geniuses. If Dr _ of this stability than the banks would 
Dobriansky had covered a smaller wish). And after some analysis of the 
canvas, and given us, say, the inwardness_ reasons for preferring one bank to 
of difference between Marx and Veblen, another the overwhelming impression 


Mr. Charles Chaplin in seeing an 
assembly-line society dominated by the 
machines. That was the future of 
America in his eyes ; and it goes far to 


Seaasmaiaaneaeates 
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among these United States customers is 
that the personality of the management 
and staff is far and’ away the most 
important single factor. In the unlikely 
event of an English bank sponsoring a 
similar survey, would it be worth it ? It 
might well do marginal good among the 
bankers; it would certainly make 
interesting reading for the rest of us. 


Whitehall in Edinburgh 


The Scottish Office 


By David Milne. 
Allen and Unwin. 232 pages. 21s. 


TT is the fifth volume to appear in 
the New Whitehall series, and four 
more are in preparation. It is appro- 
priate to consider where the series is 
going. 

These books are written by civil 
servants. The name on the title page is 
usually that of the permanent head of 
the department but, as in this case, the 
preface makes it clear that the book is 
the product of team work in the depart- 
ment. This procedure means that any 
discussion of controversial matters is 
muted and that the bulk of the written 
matter is a description of what the 
departments do. 

For whose benefit is this intended ? 
The new entrant to the department ? 
There are not so many of these. The 
existing member of the department ? 
He thinks he knows it all already. The 
student of public administration ? 
Perhaps—but he can find elsewhere 
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what departments do, and more dis- 
cussion of why they do it would make 
the books more valuable to him. 


Here there is a clear, competent and 
thorough description of the work of the 
four main Scottish departments with 
notes on some minor departments and a 
chapter on the Scottish law officers. 
There is a brief description of the growth 
of the Scottish Office and of the depart- 
ments dependent upon it. The book 
points out that it is because of the indi- 
vidual history, background and institu- 
tions of Scotland that over a considerable 
area of domestic administration Scotland 
has its own departments. But the reader 
would need some knowledge of Scotland 
to understand from this book why the 
work of the Scottish Home and Health 
Departments, which depends so much 
upon the idiosyncrasies of the Scottish 
legal system and the individual develop- 
ment of Scottish local government, 
should be undertaken by separate Scot- 
tish departments, Even the reader with 
this knowledge will not find it easy to 
understand why Scottish agriculture and 
education need separate treatment, 
partly because the chapters on those 
departments do not really bring out the 
differences between Scottish and English 
practice. It is not at all easy to under- 
stand why the administration of 
electricity and roads should have been 
transferred to Scottish departments. 


Reference is made here and there to 
the special position of the Secretary of 
State as “Scotland’s Minister.” But 
there is no discussion of the recent Royal 
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Commission on Scottish Affairs, why it 
was set up and what it did—it is referred 
to merely in passing. There is no con- 
sideration of the reasons why certain 
work, until recently carried out by 
United Kingdom departments, has been 
transferred to Scottish departments, and 
there is no discussion of the Scottish 
work of United Kingdom departments— 
for this the reader is referred to other 
volumes in the series, 

The book confines itself to a well 
written description of part of the Scot- 
tish administration. It is not a discussion 
of Scottish administration as a whole. It 
studiously avoids touching on contro- 
versial matters—those weighted words 
“Scottish Nationalism” do not appear 
once between its covers. Would it not 
have much more value for the student of 
public administration if these more 
ambitious tasks had been attempted at 
the expense of pruning the descriptions 
of the work of the Scottish departments? 
But how can civil servants discuss highly 
political matters such as these? And 
does not this call into question the whole 
basis and purpose of this New Whitehall 
series ? 


Politics and Polls 


rench Electoral Systems and 
Elections, 1789-1957 


By Peter Campbell. 
Faber. 144 pages. 21s. 


T is often believed that the notorious 
instability of French politics is to be 
explained by the French use of propor- 





HOMOSEXUALITY & 
PROSTITUTION 


An eminent doctor and soci- 
ologist analyses the Wolfen- 
den Report. 


CHESSER 
on the 
WOLFENDEN 
REPORT 


“Live and Let Live” 


BY DR. EUSTACE CHESSER 





““He writes with experience and 
authority, and his dissent from some 
of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions in no way diminishes the 
warmth with which | welcome and 
commend his book . . . a valuable 
contribution.”’ 

SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN in his 
Introduction. 
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THE 
TRADE UNIONS 
the essential book 
to read is 


B. C. ROBERTS’ 
Trade Union 


Government 


& Administration in Great Britain 


FINANCIAL TIMES : 


‘ the most comprehensive study of 
the subject since the Webbs— 
exceptionally timely.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 


“an exhaustive study not only of 
theoretical organisation but of 
what actually happens.’ 


INDUSTRIAL LAW REVIEW : 
* meets a need of long duration.’ 


Second printing, 31s. 6d. net. 
Published for The London School of 
Economics by 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


The National Income 
of Tanganyika 
1952-54 


by ALAN T. Peacock and 
Douctas G. M. Dosser 


An investigation of the economy of 
Tanganyika with suggestions for im- 
proving the collection and analysis of 
statistics in order to establish a sound 
economic policy in this rapidly develop- 
ing territory. (Colonial Research Study 
No. 26.) 7s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


Overseas 
Economic Surveys 


Recent additions to this popular series: 
Nigeria (October 1957) 10s. (post 10d.) 
Iran (August 1957) 5s. (post 6d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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tional representation. In his foreword 
to Mr Campbell’s excellent and very 
useful little monograph, Sir Douglas 
Savory argues that this is not so and 
that the reason really lies in the absence 
of a proper power of dissolution. Mr 
Campbell knows his French politics too 
well to believe this, and the foreword 
is, on this point, elegantly contradicted 
in the text. At a time when the French 
are once again trying both to alter their 
constitution and to change the electoral 
system, it is well to be reminded that 
in France (as elsewhere) both constitu- 
tions and electoral systems are the pro- 
duct, not the cause, of political divisions 
and reflect the intentions of particular 
parties to secure certain resu]ts congenial 
to themselves. 


Just as in Britain an unrepresentative 
electoral system is maintained in being 
because the Labour-Conservative 
monopoly is well satisfied by the results 
it gives, so in France more and deeper 
political divisions, and some general 
sense that representative institutions 
ought to be representative, have given 
rise to an enormous number of electoral 
systems, with proportional representa- 
tion on the “list system” only coming 
into its own (and perhaps only briefly) 
under the Fourth Republic. Curiously 
enough genuine proportional representa- 
tion, by the single alternative vote, is 
one system that has never been tried at 
-all. This is not to say, as readers of 
Mr Campbell’s book will soon find, that 
the French have fought shy of systems 
requiring mathematical ingenuity to 
understand them. Indeed, in 1919, it 
took the presence in a Paris constituency 
of Monsieur P. Painlevé, who was a 
mathematician as well as a politician, to 
show that two allied parties representing 
separate incomplete lists would get twice 
as many seats as if they had combined 
to present one complete list. It is true 
that the 1919 system did not last very 
long. 

In the period since the Revolution, 

rance has had well over twenty different 
electoral laws, and it is a tribute to Mr 
Campbell’s expository powers that he 
has found room to give the essential 
features of all of them and to set them 
against the general political background.) 
If there is another change, it will be 
away from PR and back to the “ second 
ballot” ; but even if the British system 
were introduced, so Mr Campbell assures 
us, it “would probably have hardly any 
effect upon the party system and its 
consequences.” For the foundations, we 
must look deeper. 


Stocks and Blocks 


Utilising World Abundance 


By L. St. Clare Grondona. 
Allen and Unwin. 190 pages. 21s. 


OR more than thirty years Mr 
Grondona has preached his doctrine 
—the advantages of carrying a big stock 
of basic commodities. If he is a crank, 
—and some “cranks ” have added much 
to economic thinking—he is sincere, per- 
sistent and single minded, and he has 
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persuaded two prominent economists to 
share his aberration. To be fair to Mr 
Harrod, he supports the basic principles 
only with a reservation on the detail ; 
Mr Hutton makes no reservations. This 
is the Grondona plan: 


A British Price Stabilising Corporation 
(PSC) would be set up under a charter 
that would make it “as aloof from 
interference as the judiciary.” It would 
establish buying points and selling points 
for a wide range of basic commodities— 
grain, textile raw materials, rubber, the 
metals and others. 

For each of the accepted commodities 
a price index would be established 12} 
per cent below the lowest of (a) the price 
on the day before valorisation, (b) the 
average price over the previous year, or 
(c) the average over the previous two 

ears. 

PSC would then stand ready to buy at 
index less 10 per cent—“ the low point” 
—or, if it had the goods, to sell at index 
plus 10 per cent—“the high point,” but 
when it had acquired a “block” of a 
commodity amounting to one eighth of 
Britain’s average annual consumption, 
there would be an automatic fall in the 
high and low points and again for each 
subsequent block. 

PSC would also accept custody of com- 
mercially owned stocks and its warrant 
would be security for a bank loan up to 
the value of this deposited stock at the 
current low point. 

PSC would finance itself by the issue 
of Government Guaranteed Stock. 


The scheme has superficial attractions 
for both producers and consumers of 
primary commodities. It would iron out 
the wider price fluctuations without 
abolishing free markets. If Britain 
decided to do it alone—and Mr 
Grondona is happy that Britain should, 
though he believes that others would 
follow—then Britain might become the 
repository of a large part of the world’s 
surplus commodity stocks. 


Mr Grondona is at his weakest on the 
finance of his project. How could any 
government, let alone a government 
straining hard to defend its currency, 
permit a body “as aloof from inter- 
ference as the judiciary ” to issue govern- 
ment guaranteed stock without limit ? 


Suppose that a British PSC had been 
in operation last year when commodity 
prices crashed. Mr Grondona calculates 
the cost of one block of each of the 
commodities he thinks suitable for 
valorisation at £153; million. PSC 
would not have acquired a’ whole block 
of every one of them, but for some— 
for example copper—it would have 
acquired several blocks. But even if 
the amount of government stock issued 
had been no more than £150 million, it 
could only have been issued to the 
Government itself. In effect big addi- 
tional imports would have been financed 
by an increase in the floating debt—and 
during a period of financial crisis. 
Traders and consumers. would have 
deposited their stocks with PSC against 
warrants carrying the guarantee of a 
bank overdraft and would thus have 
contracted out from the credit ceiling. 


The hard truth is that Britain’s purse 
is.not bottomless, and that even the 
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Americans, whose purse by comparison 
almost is, seem to have had enough of 
stock building. Mr Grondona recognises 
the risk that America might unload 
surplus farm commodities on _ the 
British PSC and makes a special proviso 
for delayed payment in sterling in such 
an event. But the time when Britain 
could afford expensive experiments, if it 
ever existed, has gone. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE CANADIAN OXFORD ATLAS OF THE 
WorLD: 2nd Edition. Oxford University 
Press. 90s. 

The arrangement of this atlas is 
an improvement on the first edition pub- 
lished in 1951. It is now divided into two 
parts: the first section contains twenty 
pages of maps of Canada ; the second sec- 
tion covers the world and is exactly the same 
as the ordinary Oxford Atlas of the World. 
Most of the Canadian maps are entirely new. 
About half of them consist of special topics, 
such as population, transport, economic 
development (which is not quite up to date 
on northern development) and geology. The 
rest are large-scale regional maps with 
special attention paid to important develop- 
ment areas such as the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the connecting waterways of the Great 
Lakes. This is a first-class atlas for 
Canadians or for students of Canada. 


OVERSEAS TRADE CORPORATIONS. By David 
R. Stanford. Sweet and Maxwell. 339 pages. 
35s. 

Last year’s Finance Act produced a 
piece of complicated tax law, under which an 
“ Overseas Trade Corporation ” could secure 
relief from British tax on the profits it 
earned overseas, so long as those profits 
were not distributed. So far this law has 
not been tested either in practice or in the 
courts. Discussion of it is therefore, as 
Mr Stanford disarmingly admits, still in the 
theoretical stage. But a textbook was 
needed to spell out the provisions of the 
law, the other relevant tax law—as on 
double tax relief—pertaining to the Over- 
seas Trade Corporation and the detailed 
discussion of the provisions in the debate 
on the Finance Act. This Mr Stanford 
successfully and clearly does. 


THE EuROPEAN MARKET AND FREE TRADE 
ArEA. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
the City of London in November and 
December, 1957. The University of London 
and the Institute of Bankers. 73 pages. 5s. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1956. 
United Nations, New York. London dis- 
tributors HM Stationery Office. 586 pages. 
£4 10s. 


THE PuBLic SECTOR ACCOUNTS OF ISRAEL 
1948 /49-1954/55. Volumes 1 and 2. 

By R. M. Barkay. Falk Project for Econo- 
mic Research in Israel and Central Bureau 
of Statistics 155 and 362 pages. IL.1. 


IMMIGRATION TO ISRAEL 1948-53. 

By. Mosche Sicron. Falk Project for 
Economic Research in Israel and Central 
Bureau of Statistics. 86 pages. IL 1.750. 


ISRAEL INDUSTRY AND ExpoRT TRADE 
Directory 1957. 

Haciretz Press, Tel Aviv. London agent: 
L. Simmonds. 166 pages. 25s. 


THE MICHELIN MAN OF THE SAHARA. 
6s. Obtainable from all booksellers and the 
News Chronicle. 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOoK 1957. 
Published by Government Printer. London 
agent: L. Simmonds. 568 pages. 15s. 
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If it’s a question of mixing... 


Do you make Dyes, Drugs, Detergents or Drinks — 
Oils, Ointments, Emulsions or Inks ? 


Do you produce Paints, Polish, Plastics or Petrol Products — 
Lotions, Lacquers or Liqueurs — Cereals or Soaps? 


Do you manufacture Food, Fodder, 
Pharmaceuticals or Fertilizers ? 


Whatever your final product, it will be composed of ingredients that must 
be mixed in certain proportions. 

There may be a thousand and one ways of choosing these percentages, all 
consistent with your customer’s requirements. 

But only one of these mixtures will satisfy YOU: the one that costs less 
to make than any of the thousand others. 


How can you determine the 
exact composition of this 


LEAST COST MIX? 


The answer is : 
By using a modern mathematical method, 
suitable for electronic computation. 












Se 
iT Le —— 


There is such a method. 

The economists have a word for it: 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING. 
Ferranti have a computer for it: 
The PEGASUS at Portland Place. 
It will find your Least Cost Mix 
quickly — accurately — unfailingly. 





FERRANTI: 


GORTON - 


MANCHESTER !2 
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Phoné or write to us for details 
of our Computing Service. You 
may find, as others have, that 
your investment in Least Cost 
Mix Computations gives you a 
hundredfold return. 





Telephone : EASt 1301 











London Computer Centre: 21 PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. Telephone: LANgham 9211 
Sos) 
After 
the 
| presentation 


The dream of saving while you 
work, of seeing those savings 
grow by investment, and then 
in the leisure of retirement of 
doing all you’ve ever wanted 
to: this dream belongs to 
everyone. 


Cecil Chisholm’s new book, 
The £sd of Retirement, tells you 
how to make the dream come 





Watch by the courtesy of 8. A. Girard- Perregaur , 
& Co., distributed by Leo Weilt (Watches) Lid. 


WiLL ay pumrscin, be onough? 
How much do} need, 
in vinemen 2? 


How cand save while 
ak-wovk ? 


i His Future? 


This Voluntary Society has 4,500 Boys and Girls in its care 
(including spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) dependingon 
YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
: DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.!! 








true on pension or not. Likehis Why ave Jaf eur 
successful earlier book, Retire ‘ uA Dp rth 

and Enjoy It, it is based on ° yi 
prolonged research, including and imcome ? 

an analysis of oe differing 

budgets submitted by members *: . 

of the public. Chisholm, him- How cand beat auf Lakin? 
self retired, is a well known 

business man and City editor How tan 9 make 


and his book gets down to 
solving one of the big personal 
problems of the day. 


pve thor ? 


Ask for a copy of GECIL CHISHOLM’S 


“EE pdt Recomm 


Through vour bookseller 
Published by PHOENIX HOUSE LTD. 12/6 net. 
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Facts about the Union 
of South Africa 


RHODESIA & 
NYASALAND 
















SOUTH BECHUANALAND 


WEST 


AFRICA 
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Area (square miles) ........................ . 472,685 DOMESTIC DATA 

Resident population ...................:005. 14,167,000 Number of homes ......................0.c000000 1,030,000 
Density per square mile ....................... 30 (urban only) 

Homes wired for electricity ................. 600,000 
NATIONAL INCOME Cars in use (personal) ........................ 632,277 
Total net ($ million) ............... reraetecill 46,102 II Nissin ctctcialoneacagh 192,671 
Average per capita 00.0.2... $302 IN, ikscthiadesssat Aarcicigulsiccniusanell 746,730 
Money circulation ($ million) ...... 294 RIS TC OO MERE Ree 750,000 
II oisncnsiecitiennccdipavincaacioe None 
EMPLOYMENT ND i iisisionrsciocciniinncasscpecsemcinipoins 400,000 
Working population Washing machines ..............0..............6. 250,000 
(economically active)’ .................... 5,252,800 Electric cookers and ovens ................. 500,000 
i aris atl a ata al 3,749,900 VEU GIIIID vise cniisitescccscsiavacsscessonss 300,000 
pci hei eis A inet Eh ae 1,502,900 RF GUI: ovssdcd dikcdsctiiccdincel 100,0U0 





RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P. O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia 
RANCO ITALIANA S. p. A, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 
Number 8 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Two Party 
Circles 


WASHINGTON, DC 

AST Saturday, to celebrate George Washington’s birth- 

day, the country heard from those two promising 

young politicians, Mr Harry Truman and Mr Herbert 
Hoover. In Washington where the chieftains, the hopefuls 
and the hangers-on of the “party of the little man” 
were dining at $100 a plate, Mr Truman was denouncing 
“the Republican depression ” and accusing the Administra- 
tion of behaving like “an overbearing banker-with a glass 
eye.” Meanwhile at Valley Forge Mr Hoover was engaged, 
incredibly enough, in repeating almost word for word the 
speech he had made on the same spot twenty-seven years 
ago, when he was President in the middle of the great 
depression, about the need to rely on private initiative to 
overcome economic difficulties. Taking the two speeches 
together, it was as if nothing had happened in American 
politics for a quarter of a century. 

Indeed, except for the unpredictable course of the 
economy between now and November, the script for the 
next congressional election could really be written here and 
now. Mr Truman has said that after every episode of 
Republican rule there has been a financial panic. The 
Republicans complain that this is unfair and unpatriotic 
because it destroys confidence. The Republicans then pro- 
claim that every Democratic President has led the country 
into war. The Democrats howl that this is below the belt and 
unpatriotic because it is making a party plaything of 
American heroism. If President Eisenhower is propel'ed 
by public opinion, mainly in other countries, to a summit 
meeting, the Republicans will claim to have invented it. 
If there is a serious depression the Democrats will give the 
Republicans the credit for inventing that. 

Americans generally regard the two-party system as a 
necessary but regrettable part of their democracy and so 
tolerate, with some disdain, the sordid but exhilarating 
business of keeping it going. They can laugh appreciatively 
az a superb character named Mr Jerry Carter, the Democratic 
National Committeeman from Florida, who turned up in 
Washington last week and told a congressional committee 
that he was “a cheap politician,” because where he came 
from the voters could not afford an expensive one. But 
nowadays, the American people expect candidates for at 
least the important offices to assume a nonpartisan air. 


HE two dominant personalities of Washington’s politics, 
Vice President Nixon and Senator Lyndon John- 
son, have both been displaying themselves in this fashion- 
able mode—the political equivalent of the sack style. But 
neither, for opposite reasons, seems likely to be chosen for 





the highest office in 1960. Being a Democrat, Senator 
Johnson could probably be elected even though he is in 
weak health, and his speeches, while often cast in fine 
presidential mould, fall flat. But it is very doubtful if he 
could be nominated, because he is a Southerner and the 
party cannot afford to be represented by someone sym- 
pathetic to racial segregation. 

Mr Nixon’s problem is that he will almost certainly be 
nominated, but if things go on as they are now no Republi- 
can will be able to get elected. This is exceptionally 
frustrating to that group of Republican big businessmen, 
intellectuals and members of the east coast “establishment ” 
surrounding the former Governor of New York, Mr 
Thomas Dewey, who were largely responsible for Mr Eisen- 
hower’s entry into politics. Unfortunately these Eisenhower 
Republicans are weak in Congress ; moreover they seem to 
work hard at politics only once every four years, at the 
presidential election season, and do relatively little in the 
meantime to sustain the Administration which they have 
established. 

Recently, however, they have become alarmed. They had 
thought, for example, that Mr Eisenhower was able to take 
care of defence ; but then their representatives on the 
interlocking committees, which looked into the state of 
American security, gasped and came up with sensationally 
critical findings. The Eisenhower Republicans also thought 
that Mr Eisenhower’s prestige would enable him to win 
over the country once and for all to an enlightened foreign 
economic policy. Instead of this, the issues of aid and 
trade have been so fumbled that this week the Democrats 
were called in to help stage an extravaganza, in which Mr 
Eisenhower, Mr Truman and Bishop Fulton Sheen headed 
an all-star cast, in a final desperate effort to rescue these 
policies from utter collapse. 

But the eastern Republicans have one compensation: 
the emergence and moulding of Vice President Nixon as 
their man. Those weekend pilgrimages to Pawling, the 
country estate of Governor Dewey and the gathering place 
of his government in exile, those earnest bull sessions with 
one study group after another in Washington and New 
York, were surely milestones in the transformation of the 
political juvenile delinquent into the grave, articulate 
and inspiring statesman. The Dewey Republicans have 
solved the age-old philosophical problem of how to educate 
the crown prince. But they fear that the current monarch 
is so handling matters, or rather not handling them, that 
by 1960 there will be precious little chance of the crown 
prince stepping into the regal shoes. 

Moreover, Mr Eisenhower has chosen at last to hoist his 
full conservative colours. Although the President has been 
accustomed to talk the language of conservatives, he did 
not in fact act like one during his first Administration. 
But this year’s Budget message suggests that the post- 
sputnik accounts should be balanced by cuts or transfers 
to the states of programmes that would antagonise every 
known political interest—ex-servicemen, farmers, rural co- 
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operatives, those interested in vocational education and land 
conservation, recipients of old-age assistance, and all 
communities that need help with their schools because 
they have been invaded by federal workers and their 
families. Finally the Budget proposed that no new public 
works projects should be started, These are the meat and 
drink of the local Congressmen struggling for re-election 
every second year; furthermore to economise on them at 
the onset of what might prove a serious recession seems 
singularly short-sighted. 

The preaching of such genuinely conservative doctrine in 
_ areas where it would hurt them most has not endeared the 
Administration to Republican conservatives ; instead, it has 
contributed to the general collapse of Republican morale. 
A major by-election setback last week in Minnesota, where 
the Republican just scraped home in a normally safe rural 
constituency, sent thirty Republican Congressmen to Mr 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, begging him—in vain 
—to resign. There has been a chorus of reproaches from 
such unlikely sources as the New York Herald Tribune and 
Time magazine at Mr Eisenhower’s latest holiday. The 
general feeling is that next November, if the Republicans 
are not beaten over sputnik, they will be beaten over a 
recession or over something else, but that at any rate they 
will be beaten. 

This prospect naturally excites Democratic hopes. 
Senator Lyndon Johnson tells liberal newspapermen that he 
is really a liberal at heart and that he will prove it once 
he can get a Democratic majority in the Senate that is not 
dependent on such extreme conservatives as Senator Byrd 
and Senator Eastland. The congressional elections in 
November may give Mr Johnson his opportunity. But the 
one requisite that the Democrats most obviously lack to 
crown their success is a plausible approximation to a presi- 
dential candidate. As the aforementioned Mr Jerry Carter 
told the Congressmen: 


The truth about the matter is that we have never had a 
Democratic party. ‘The only thing we have had in America 
is a great and gorgeous banner, emblazoned with the noble 
deeds of Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman 
and other Democrats, under which all the independent 
thinkers, the idealists and sentimentalists and patriots and 
soreheads and the disgruntled get together.and fight each 
other until the common enemy heaves in sight and then 
there arises from among them one who can attract all those 
various schools and get them to concentrate on the common 
enemy, the Republican party. 


Despite the frequent listing of more than half a dozen 


“eligible ” names, there is not yet any clear sign of such 
a man. 


Calling Up Some Reserves 


AST week the Federal Reserve Board, prodded by the 
Administration and by its critics in Congress, moved 
to increase the supply of money for the first time since 
1954. It ordered a reduction of 3 of 1 per cent in reserve 


requirements, the proportion of their deposits which member — 


banks must keep at the Federal Reserve Banks. About 
$500 million of reserves will be freed, a sum capable of 
supporting a $3 billion expansion in bank credit. 

A special survey made for the board had shown that, 
while bank credit in general was adequate, individual banks 
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continued to be hard-pressed. All will profit from the 
relaxation, which is just about enough to cover the normal 
mid-March increase in loans to business (partly for tax 
payments) and the needs of the Treasury for new money. 
Now that the debt ceiling has been raised from $275 
billion to $280 billion, the Treasury plans to borrow at 
least $3 billion in April ; already this week, on the very 
day after lower reserve requirements went into effect for 
city banks, it has offered investors $1.25 billion worth of 
83-year bonds at 3 per cent. A few weeks ago the Treasury 
had to pay 3 per cent for -six-year money, but interest 
rates have continued to ease ; the Treasury bill rate this 
week was 1.2 per cent, the lowest in three years. 

Many bankers complain that the cut in reserve require- 
ments is too small and came too late to help them. With 
the falling off in demand for business loans, they have 
plenty of funds to lend. Even before the reduction, the 
banks as a whole had free reserves of $439 million. It is 
true that during the last recession, in 1953 and 1954, reserve 
requirements were cut first by two and then by one per 
cent. But then they stood at a higher level. Moreover, a 
series of small reductions makes for smoother adjustments 
in the bond market. And finally, the Federal Reserve 
Board remains free to give or withhold the second half per 
cent as the economy seems to require. 

Mr Martin, the chairman of the board, is not quite as 
optimistic as the Administration. He does not expect an 
upturn in business to begin until the late summer, and he 
is flatly opposed to any so-called rescue operations—such 
as tax reduction or heavy spending on public works—which 
would postpone the adjustments which he thinks must be 
made, particularly in prices, before recovery can get under- 
way. The latest increase in the consumers’ price index, 
which brought it to a new peak in January of 122.3 per 
cent of the 1947-49 base, is due chiefly to the weather 
which has ruined many southern fruit and vegetable crops. 
But even without the blizzards, the looked-for down-turn 
in prices probably would not have materialised. 


Detroit on a Diet 


HIS week’s temporary shut-down of the American 
zz Motors Corporation’s assembly lines is the fault of 
the bad weather, which has interrupted deliveries, and does 
not apparently mean that the company has been forced on 
to the same starvation diet as the rest of the automobile 
industry. This small firm, producing a domestic version of 
the little foreign cars which doubled their sales and their 
share of the market in the United States last year, is the one 
American company which has been doing really well this 
year. Although it has sold only about 3,000 of its Rambler 
cars since the beginning of 1958, this is 65 per cent more 
than in the comparable period of 1957, while the industry 
as a whole has sold 22 per cent fewer cars this year and 
average sales, running below 15,000 a day, have been worse 
than at any time since January, 1954. Spokesmen for the 
big companies contend that this is because the public, 
worried by threats of missiles abroad and recession at home, 
is psychologically inhibited from buying. They obstinately 
refuse to admit that part of the fault may lie with this year’s 
higher prices and over-large, over-ornamented models, in 
spite of the contrary evidence provided by the growing taste 
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for the simple and comparatively cheap Ramblers and 
foreign makes. 
Stocks are piling up in.dealers’ showrooms—850,000 or 
so unsold cars, enough for two months instead of the normal 


-one—in spite of the cuts in output which have meant short 


working hours, closed factories and substantial unemploy- 
ment. In Michigan, the heart of the motor industry, 11 per 
cent of the labour force, twice the average for the country 
as a whole, was out of work early last month and there have 
been substantial lay-offs since then. But for the manufac- 
turers, at least, there is some comfort, since theSe unsold 
stocks of cars put them in a strong position to resist the 


OUTPUT OF CARS 
(Weekly Figures) 
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automobile workers’ coming demands for heavy increases 
in compensation, even should this mean a strike when the 
present contract expires at the end of May. 

That the employers are ready to be intransigent this year 
is indicated by the firm stand now being taken by the 
Chrysler Corporation, which has been doing even worse 
business than its competitors, in a dispute over production 
standards and work speeds. But the trade union itself also 
seems to be thinking of adapting its menu for the bargaining 
with all five motor companies to current conditions in the 
industry. There is a possibility that the controversial profit- 
sharing proposals, which were to have given this year’s 
negotiations a new look, may be abandoned and that the 
demand may be revived for a shorter work week at the full 
forty hours’ pay, possibly accompanied by some form of 
compensation when only part-time employment is available. 
This would push up wages when less than forty hours are 
being worked, as at present, and would mean greatly 
increased overtime earnings when the industry picked 
up again. ' 


Senator Kennedy’s Head Start 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


R JOHN KENNEDY, the appealing young Senator from 

Massachusetts who electrified the country in 1956 by 
nearly nosing Senator Kefauver out of the Democratic vice- 
presidential nomination, is now out in front in the running 
for the Democratic presidential nomination in 1960. Polls 
of the Institute of Public Opinion, published last month, 
not only showed that Democrats greatly preferred him to 
Senator Kefauver as their candidate, but also suggested that 
he would win, if Vice President Nixon were the Republican 
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candidate, and by a bigger margin than the party’s twice- 
defeated candidate, Mr Adlai Stevenson, would win if he 
ran yet again. 

The fact that Senator Kennedy is being seriously dis- 
cussed for the nomination at this unnaturally early date is 
due primarily to his own tactics ; he has no use for the 
classic American approach to public office, which is to be 
coy and to deny interest in it until the last possible moment. 
Moreover, his father, Mr Joseph Kennedy, a former Ambas- 
sador to the United Kingdom, has the financial resources to 
keep the publicity mills grinding for the next three years, if 
necessary. The young Senator has made a swing around the 
country already, giving speeches at carefully chosen places ; 
and in his home state he has enthusiastic support. 

The most interesting aspect of the Kennedy boom is his 
relationship to the South. In 1956, at the Democratic con- 
vention, Senator Kennedy became overnight the darling of 
the southern Democrats in their desperate effort to defeat 
Senator Kefauver, whom they regard as a renegade. The 
young Senator from Massachusetts lost by a mere 384 votes 
after his courageous stand on farm policy in the Senate 
caught up with him. This political love affair might have 
been short-lived. But Mr Kennedy has been as deep into 
the South as Mississippi in the last few months and at a 
meeting of politicians and party workers at Jackson, he was 
given an ovation. Elsewhere in the South the reception has 
been cordial, even warm. 

Many observers believe that Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
that consummate politician, is encouraging the southern 
boom for Senator Kennedy with an eye to having him as a 
running-mate in 1960. Certainly Mr Kennedy is trying 
hard to accommodate himself to the South. On one of the 
first important divisions over Negro rights last year the 
Senator from Massachusetts voted with the South. And 
in his speeches he has been careful : at Jackson he stood up 
courageously for “law and order” when questioned about 
the dispatch of troops to Little Rock, but it was not the 
more liberal answer he might have given in the North. 

The great question is how great a handicap his Roman 
Catholicism would be in the predominantly Protestant South 
with its Ku Klux Klan tradition. In 1928 the “solid 
South ” split over Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, 
who was also a Roman Catholic. Southern politicians today 
are more tolerant ; so is the country as a whole. But no 
one knows whether the average voter in the militantly pro- 
testant South would accept a Catholic candidate today. 


N the other hand, in the northern cities where European 
immigrants settled, the fact that the Senator is a 
member of a once-persecuted minority would be a real 
strength—and he has many others. Voters of all kinds tend 
to see him as the “ all-American boy ” with his shy smile, 
handsome profile, educated accent and spectacular record 
of war heroism. It has been quite evident that he has a 
special attraction for the “women’s vote.” Moreover, he 
has a genuine intellectual appeal ; he is well educated and 
is not afraid to show it or tempted to talk down to the 
masses. His book “ Profiles of Courage ” stayed on the best- 
seller lists for months on end. He is internationally minded 
and both courageous and clear-thinking on foreign affairs. 
He has been called a conservative for his opposition to costly 
farm subsidies and his criticism of trade union leadership, 
but he is no penny-pincher where defence or aid to the aged 
is concerned, and he favours revision of the immigration law. 
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Nevertheless, there are obstacles beside his religion’ in 
the way of Mr Kennedy’s candidacy. Some shrewd political 
observers believe that these will eliminate him as a serious 
contender. One is his youth ; he will be only 43 in 1960. 
This may not be fatal, as Mr Nixon, the most likely Republi- 
can candidate, will be only 47. One real trouble is that the 
Senator has committed himself so early that it will be diffi- 
cult for him not to lose momentum, even though his cam- 
paign for re-election to the Senate this year will bring his 
name back into the headlines. But his greatest handicap ‘is 
that he is a Senator. This means that for the next: three 
years he will be in a completely exposed position ; day in 
and day out he must stand up and be counted in vote after 
vote. .As he is a man of principle, it will be most difficult 
for him to avoid unpopular positions. Furthermore, once the 
party conventions meet, the Representatives and Senators 
tend to be elbowed aside by the Governors and their state 
machines. This is the reason why the Republican Senator 
Knowland, who also has presidential ambitions, is leaving 
the Senate to run for Governor of California. 


Oil Helps Itself 


HIS month, exactly. a year after the Texas Railroad 

Commission belatedly recognised the Suez crisis and 
allowed oil wells in the state to produce at a record high 
rate of 3.9 million barrels a day, a record low rate of output 
has been set: 2.5 million barrels. a day, a cut of one-sixth 
from February and the equivalent of only nine days’ flow in 
the month if the wells produced at their full official capacity. 
This drastic cut in the state which is responsible for over 
40 per cent of the domestic output of crude petroleum 
means that it will be necessary to draw on surplus stocks 
to keep refineries operating at their present low rate, a rate 
which many experts think should be reduced still further. 
With domestic consumption of petroleum products running 
5 per cent below a year ago, and with exports also much 
lower, it is generally agreed that it is essential to get rid of 
the excess supplies in this way if the price structure of 
the industry is not to be undermined. Pricés of crude oil 
have already begun to follow the downward example of 
refined products, but where oil is concerned demand depends 
not so much upon prices as upon general economic condi- 
tions. Since these are not expected to come to the industry’s 
assistance for some months, it has had no choice but to help 
itself by cutting output. 

At the Texas hearings unusual unanimity in advocating 
this unpleasant remedy was shown by the independent oil- 
men, who are engaged only in production and not in the 
refining or marketing branches of the business and who 
normally oppose cuts in output. They are also the men 
who have long advocated restrictions on imports of oil and 
they seem certain to demand that the importing companies 
share the sacrifice which the rest of the industry is now 
making for the sake of its future. This will probably bring 
pressure for further reductions in imports and for these 
to be made mandatory rather than voluntary as at present. 
The case for legal restrictions has been strengthened by the 
discovery that three importing companies have been making 
no attempt to keep to the voluntary quotas set for them, and 


that some twenty other companies which have not so far been © 


importing have now asked for quotas to be allotted to them. 
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No Change in Virginia 


a many ‘conservatives, Senator Byrd has come. rapidly 


to the conclusion that neither the Senate nor Virginia 


would be the same without him ; he has decided after all 
Not to retire and this, in a state ruled by the all-powerful 
~ Byrd machine, is equivalent to re-election. He will still be 


at Virginia’s helm, therefore, when the state which leads 


_the South’s “ massive resistance” to educating Negro and 


white children together finally exhausts every legal means 
of delay and faces the inevitable collision with the authority 
of the federal courts. In all probability this will be next 
autumn. By then four school boards will be under final 
court orders to begin admitting Negroes into white schools 
—if the Supreme Court manages to deal in its present ses- 
sion with the case of Arlington, a suburb of Washington 
which a fortnight ago lost its appeal to a lower court. 

The new Governor, Mr Almond, who was elected last 
November, has no choice but to embrace the racial policies 
of Senator Byrd and has been busy shoring up the weak 
spots in their legal framework. He has asked for, and 
certainly will be given, power to close any school if federal 
troops are brought in to enforce a court order, as they 


_ were at Little Rock ; he is also seeking authority to make 


it impossible for local school boards to permit integration, 
even if. they pay for the schools out of local funds. Under 
the present law, state funds are to be cut off and the school 
closed if it mingles races. Mr Almond insists that no 
integration even of a token variety will be permitted, 


- although Mr Dalton, his Republican opponent last 
. November, believes that, unless Virginia makes some 


concessions, its whole wall against the Negro children will 
come tumbling down. 

‘Three of the state laws passed in 1956 to hamper the 
work of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People have now been declared unconstitutional, 
but the legislators in Richmond are busy thinking up new 
ones and throwing up defences against the NAACP’s drive 
to increase ‘the number of Negro voters in the South. 
Attempts are being made to refurbish the provisions of 
the State Constitution adopted in 1902 to prevent Negroes 
from voting ; they include a rule that, when voters come 
to register, they must simply be given a blank sheet of 
paper on which to write, without any help, the nine pieces 
of information required. ‘As voters already on the register 
need not register again, whites would not suffer very much. 
But such practices fly directly in the face of the civil rights 
law passed by Congress. last year and anger many 
Americans who do not feel so strongly about enforcing 
integration in the schools. 


| Splash in RCA’s Pool 


N 1954 the Department of Justice, which under the 
I Eisenhower Administration has taken its anti-trust 
duties seriously, launched a civil suit against the giant Radio 
Corporation of America, charging it with monopolising 
patents in the field of radio and television in the United 
States. That suit has not yet come to trial, but last week 
Mr Rogers, the new Attorney General, proved his mettle 
by bringing up bigger guns—a criminal suit under the 
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MAGNIFY THE IMPACT of your adver- 
tising message around the world. Present your products in 
the best possible way to your most important prospects—the 
readers of LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 

The large page size and superb reproduction of LIFE’s 
International Editions focus attention on your selling story. 
Distinguished in editorial content and appearance, both 
magazines give your product and your company a “better 
look” in important markets of the free world. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL, published in English fort- 


nightly, circulates in 120 countries outside the United States 
and Canada. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is published in Spanish every fort- 


night for Latin America. 


Their combined net paid circulation of over 635,000 is 
largely concentrated at upper income levels. With an average 
of 7 to 8 readers per copy, these magazines reach a combined 
audience of nearly 5,000,000 prospective buyers . . . key 
people in business, government and the professions. 

Everywhere important people respond to what they see in 
LIFE’s International Editions—as you'll discover, too, when 
your advertising messages appear in their pages. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.I. Tel: Grosvenor 4080 
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The Galleria, Milan 


man- 
on-the- 
spot 


in Milan 


IN MILAN or Rome—in every major city of Italy— 
the 63 branches of Banca d’America e d’Italia offer 
you complete coverage of one of the world’s most 
rapidly growing markets. 

Italy or India, wherever you do business abroad 
Bank of America branches, affiliates, traveling repre- 
sentatives and correspondents can bring you the im- 
portant advantages of on-the-spot service—a man in 
the right place, at the right time. 

Why not write our International Department 
about it? 


West End Branch 
29 Davies Street 


London Branch 
27/29 Walbrook 


Bank of Amecica 


NATIONAL ZRUSTAN? ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo. © Yokohama ® Kobe @ Osaka 

Bangkok © Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: NewYork © Mexico City @ Milan 

Zurich © Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Havana © Riode Janeiro © Beirut 

BANK OF AMERICA— International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf 

Singapore © Paris © Beirut ® Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan 
Rome © Genoa @® Naples ® Florence 63 Branches throughout Italy 
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You'll be close to 
your components 
in New York State 


Infinite Variety: New York State has an un- 
equalled variety of component manufac- 
turers, machine shops and sub-contractors 
qualified to turn out any components or 
semi-processed goods you need. 


Ready Availability: In addition to local sources, 
supplies of materials from other parts of 
the country are promptly available 
through the nation’s largest concentration 
of sales and distribution offices in New 
York City and upstate. 


* 


Before you decide on a new plant site, what 
data on components or other materials do 
you need? 


@ Specific sources of supply? 

@® Specification details? 

® Costs? 

The New York State Department of Commerce 
stands ready with a professional, long- 
experienced staff to give you a tailor-made 


analysis of the availability of materials at any 
New York State location. 


* 


But components are only one of your factors. 
What about 
... labor ... markets and transportation 
... Sites and buildings ... power... water 
... fuel... financing? 


Let us answer your questions. Write for 
*Tndustrial Location Services,’’ a free booklet 
that tells what we can do for you. Send your 
request to me at Room 694, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 


pT Mee 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Commissioner of Commerce 
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Sherman Anti-trust Act which alleged, in addition to the 
earlier charges, that RCA conspires with foreign cartels to 
divide up international markets and that it has monopolised 
patents on electronic devices necessary to American defence, 
such as radar, sonar and instruments used in guided missiles. 
RCA is said to have stifled research and development by 
refusing to license its patents except in packages too large 
for many licensees ; to have kept imports into the United 
States of radio and television receivers down to a trickle ; 
and to have conspired with other big American firms to 
end competition in patents. No one can manufacture an 
electronic device, the indictment charges, without paying 
tribute to RCA. 

RCA’s practices have been under investigation since 1932, 
but no Democratic Attorney General cared to come to grips 
with a financial giant which also wielded great political 
influence ; the Democrats did not need to prove—as the 
Republicans do—that they are ready to punish big business 
if it breaks the law. RCA has assets of $700 million ; it 
owns the National Broadcasting Company, one of the 
big radio and television networks, manufactures $300 million 
worth of gramophones, and radio and television sets, and 
produces about $200 million worth of electronic equipment 
for the Department of Defence every year. 

A civil suit, such as the one brought in 1954, is designed 
to force a company to abandon illegal practices and can 
be settled by agreement. A criminal suit is punitive ; it is 
usually brought when the offences are of long standing and 
the Department of Justice wishes to discourage other firms 
from similar practices. If RCA is found guilty on all four 
counts, it can be fined $200,000—not a large sum for a 
corporation with annual sales of over $1 billion. But a 
criminal conviction encourages private competitors to bring 
anti-trust suits for damages, and these can be substantial. 
It will be worth RCA’s while if it can prove what its officials 
contend—that for years it has “licensed all-comers” and 
thereby promoted competition. 


Following the Sheep? 


ITH both the Administration and the sheep farmers 
Wy united in advocating an extension of the Wool Act 
of 1954 for another four years, and perhaps indefinitely, 
and with nearly half the Senate backing the measure, it is 
unlikely that Congress will refuse to pass it, even though 
the Act has not achieved its prime purpose. This was 
to bring production of wool in the United States up to 
360 million pounds a year ; it seems in fact to have stuck 
at an annual rate of about 270 million pounds, but at least 
the rush to get out of sheep-farming entirely seems to have 
been checked. The Act, a Republican measure, set up a 
unique method of subsidising wool output, by production or 
incentive payments, borrowed from the so-called Brannan 
Plan, first floated by the Democrats in 1949 for all types 
of farm products and immediately sunk by congressional 
criticism—although not without trace. 

Under the wool scheme farmers sell their output at 
market prices and the government then makes up the 
difference between these and the support price. The 
average support price has been 62 cents a pound, with the 
average market price falling as low as 43 cents in 1955, the 
first year of the programme, and recently running at about 
50 cents. In order to encourage better grading and prepara- 
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tion of wool at the source and to reward the more 
progressive farmers, the difference is calculated, not as a 
flat rate, but as a percentage of the price actually received 
by the farmer, so that the man who sells his wool at the 
highest price also gets the highest subsidy. The subsidy is 
paid out of a special fund into which goes 70 per cent of 
the receipts from the duty on imported wool. 

One of the virtues of the wool programme is that it 
protects the American producer without interfering with 
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foreign trade, as would an increase in the tariff, now set at 
25.5 cents a pound on raw wool. Such an increase would 
also make wool and woollen goods more expensive and mean 
that an even larger share of the market would be lost to 
the synthetic fibres. It is interesting that a similar type 
of subsidy has recently been suggested as a possible 
alternative to the higher tariff now being demanded by 
American lead and zinc producers. 


Orientals Turn West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


AST month San Francisco’s Chinatown greeted the new 
LE “Year of the Dog” without the squibs which were tradi- 
tional for Chinese festivals but are now forbidden under the 
same safety regulations which have long banished such fire- 
works from most of the national celebrations of Indepen- 
dence Day. This is just one of the many ways in which 
America’s Oriental communities are losing the immunity 
which they have long enjoyed from the standards of the 
country as a whole. These Orientals have been the least 
mixable ingredient in the American melting pot. Their 
own lack of desire to be absorbed into the general popula- 
tion was encouraged by the hostile racial attitudes of the 
white community, whose bitter and violent opposition when 
they first arrived led them to withdraw into “ Chinatowns ” 
and “ Little Tokyos” in many large cities. 

There the Orientals were permitted a remarkable degree 
of autonomy and independence by the white society, which 
looked upon them as inscrutable but harmless as long as 
their bizarre activities were kept within the confines of their 
ghetto-like settlements, where living and working conditions 
continued to be scandalously below the standards of the rest 
of the country. In recent years, however, the common 
inclination of younger generations to break away from the 
pattern of their immigrant elders has been powerfully 
assisted, among the Orientals, by the disruption of their 
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ties with their homelands, by the relaxation of racial preju- 
dices and restrictions by the white population, and by the 
withdrawal of their long immunity from outside interference. 
All of these are eating away at the isolation of America’s 
Oriental enclaves. 

Although there are Chinese and Japanese in most large 
American cities, more than half of the 142,000 Japanese and 
118,000 Chinese counted in the 1950 census lived on the 
Pacific coast, mainly in California, near their original ports 
of entry. San Francisco’s Chinatown is the largest Oriental 
settlement in the western hemisphere. Its present popula- 
tion is estimated at 30,000 although it is believed that in it 
and the other Oriental centres there are many more people 
than have actually been counted. 


HE Chinese first began to arrive in the United States in 
7: numbers over a century ago, when they were imported 
for use as coolie labourers on the building of the transcontin- 
ental railways. Within twenty years there were so many of 
them that white workers began to protest violently against 
their employment on farms and in mines and factories. The 
first of a series of Oriental Exclusion Acts, to keep out 
Chinese immigrants, was passed by Congress in 1882, and 
the Chinese already in the country retired into closed com- 
munities. Their contact with white society was mainly 
through their curio shops and restaurants and those who 
ventured out to become domestic servants and launderers 
still considered Chinatown their domicile, to which they 
returned whenever possible. Left to itself, San Francisco’s 
Chinatown became a centre for gambling, narcotics and 
prostitution and the scene of violent wars between rival 
tongs, or family associations. The fire and earthquake of 
1906, which destroyed its labyrinthine buildings, ended the 
worst of its clandestine activities and the ruling family asso- 
ciations undertook to provide responsible government, with 
the tacit approval of the city authorities. The police main- 
tained only a special token force in Chinatown and most 
private litigation was brought before the family associations 
rather than the appropriate civil courts. 

The Japanese, imported in quantity as farm labourers in 
the eighteen-nineties, also soon encountered hostility and 
discriminatory legislation, culminating in their’ total exclu- 
sion from immigration and land ownership thirty years later. 
Like the Chinese, they settled in ghetto-like communities in 
large cities and also formed many close-knit and very 
successful agricultural communities specialising in vegeta- 
bles, fruit and flowers. The settled existence of the Japanese 
on the Pacific coast was abruptly ended with the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. After that they were forcibly interned in 
inland centres until the end of the war, a measure which had 
an aura of injustice and thus helped to bring about the 
complete repeal, in a spirit of compensation, of most of the 
various anti-Oriental laws. 

Many interned Japanese did not return to the Pacific 
coast, however, but went to eastern and midwestern cities. 
There, as well as in the west, they are entering the general 
community as office and professional workers and as tech- 
nicians. The many who did go back to the land in Cali- 
fornia now tend to engage in the agricultural industry as 
individuals rather than to belong to closed communities. 
In the former Japanese quarters of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, a few restaurants and shops selling imported 
Oriental articles are the only relics of the much more 
populous settlements that once surrounded them. With the 


nomy of Chinatown. 
_outside supervision, the Chinese community seems to have 
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exception of intermarriage, which is still pncommon (and 
illegal in many states), the Japanese are participating in the 
general community as individuals uninfluenced by their 
racial heritage. In fact, except as importers, they are remark- 
ably unassociated with two current American fads borrowed 
from Japan: the craze for Japanese designs among interior 
decorators and architects, and for Zen Buddhism among the 
intellectuals. 

Even the sale of Japanese curios has been usurped by 
the canny merchants of Chinatown, who have been robbed 
by the fortunes of international affairs not only of a home- 
land but also of a source of merchandise. The Communist 
triumph in mainland China cut off all intercourse with the 
United States, and traffic through the Hongkong loophole 
is heavily policed, so the tourist bazaars have now little but 
Japanese goods to offer. The residents of Chinatown are 
genuinely unconcerned with politics, but dutifully they dis- 
play anti-Communist signs and try to conceal their distaste 
for Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and his Formosa colleagues, 
who do not come from the same parts of China as the 
Chinese-Americans. Most of these are from a small coastal 
area in South China, with different traditions and speaking 
different dialects ; Madame Chiang, addressing her “ coun- 
trymen” on visits to Chinatown, must employ an inter- 
preter. Nor is there much contact between the Chinatown 
Chinese and the several thousand recent refugees from Com- 
munism who, wealthier and more cosmopolitan, tend to 
become a part of the white community. 


e is this capacity of the Chinese-Americans to triumph 


over adversity, however, which may end the long auto- 
Aided by its relative freedom from 


been engaged in organising illegal immigration on such a 
scale that perhaps half of the present Chinese population 
may have come in in this way. Chief among the fraudulent 
devices employed was an ingenious “slot” system made 
possible by the frequent prewar visits of Chinatown mer- 
chants to their homeland. Upon his return, the merchant 
(whose own proof of citizenship, he might claim, had been 
destroyed in the 1906 fire) would record the birth of one 
or more children to his wife in China. The children, 
usually boys, were entitled to American citizenship because 
of their parentage, and thousands of them subsequently 
appeared to claim entry. There seems to have been wide- 
spread buying and selling of the immigration “ slots ” corre- 
sponding to these many children, and elaborate machinery 
in Hongkong for the recruitment of would-be immigrants 
whose age and other qualities (even to the required parental 
blood-type) could satisfy the increasingly vigilant American 
authorities. Unable to pay the $2,000 to $3,000 demanded 
for his “slot,” the immigrant often arrived in the United 
States almost as an indentured servant and was subject to 
blackmail and extortion because of his illegal status. 

As persistent investigation in the United States and Hong- 
kong began to disclose the magnitude of the traffic and to 
implicate individuals in the Chinese-American community, 
more evidence began to emerge voluntarily from Chinatown. 
This collapse of its internal cohesion, which accompanied 
the invasion of its mysterious precincts by outside authority, 
suggests that the Chinatown of the past is unlikely to endure 
except as a commercial enterprise operated by young 
Chinese who drive in from the suburbs (as some do now) 
to sell Japanese goods to the tourists. 
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THE WEAPON ON THE SPOT... 


“‘Few, if any, can be found among knowledgeable 
and responsible people who really believe that 
missiles can replace the manned military aircraft 
as early as is postulated.” 


SIR MATTHEW SLATTERY 
The Times, 20th December, 1957 


The guided missile is indeed the ‘ultimate’ weapon—the /ast weapon to be used 
or considered. That is why considered strategic thinking supports the use of more 
conventional weapons in the first instance; but they must be swift in execution 

to fulfil their object —the rapid resolution of local conflicts which could so easily 
spread and bring the ultimate weapon into operation. An Air Force that is flexible 
as well as effective is the best means of fulfilling that object. 


The Folland GNAT, as the fighter component of such an Air Force, is a sound 
economic proposition. For it has reversed the trend to greater size, complexity and 
cost in more conventional fighter design. As fast as any conventional fighter, it has 
better manoeuvrability, a greater operating height and the most advanced armament 
and equipment ; its simplicity makes little demand on skilled maintenance. As a 
strategic or tactical fighter of the first rank, the GNAT is the right aircraft, 

for the right job, at the right time. 


FOLLAND 


GNATS 


LIGHT JET FIGHTER 





FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED, HAMBLE, SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 














It is our pleasure and privilege this year 
to record certain extracts from the Schweppshire Roll, wherein are 
recorded the names of Schweppshire Lads who have Made Good 


ET us present for a start J. O. Crate. His parents were poor but they were tremendously kind to 
him. At his School there was not a single unkind master. The weather was mostly good and 
though he was the youngest child he was never spoilt, nor, alternatively, was he ever in the least bash- 
ed. His young parents soon treated him as if he were one of their own generation; and an atmos- 
phere of affectionate friendliness pervaded Bean Hall Quarry Field, the lowly site of their cottage. 
After a happy year as a gnome-carver’s apprentice, Crate was soon writing books all about 
pleasant subjects with titles like Sunset over the Rushes and Cotswold Cupid, which mixed up young 
people with nature, but in a harmless way. The only sadness in his life was that none of these books 
sold more than 450 copies. 

How did the change come? It may have been the occasion when he became so tremendously 
nice to his mother that she got fed up and called him sloppy-chops. Then there was the unexpected 
effectiveness of his reply—“You nasty old hay bag”. There was the sensation, leading to quite a big 
sale, when his “Birdsong and Dawning” was misprinted as “ Yawning,” trebling the sales. Anyhow it 
was about this time that Crate suddenly achieved a successful Angry Young Manhood. He wrote a 
novel showing up, in exceptionally thin disguise, the rottenness of his prep. school: he created a new 
philosophy in his No Go: he cut his aged Father dead “because”, he said “of his unpleasant limp”’. 
Everybody loved it, everybody bought his books, and he now lives in luxury, more tremendously 
angry than ever, although every now and then, behind locked doors, he arranges flowers, pats the 
head of his Alsatian, and writes secret letters, which he never posts, to his sweet old nurse. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Free Trade Area: The F rench View 


FROM A ‘CORRESPONDENT 


ARCH looks like being the cruellest month in the waste- 
land of the free trade area talks: the French 
memorandum, which has been presented this week to 
France’s common market partners, will, as seemed likely, 
bring the latent crisis to a head. It expresses very clearly 
the distaste of French opinion for the free trade area and 
the awareness of the negotiators that’ they must coat it 
thickly with concessions to make the Assembly swallow the 
pill. On a larger scale still than the common market talks 
among the Six, the free trade area talks among the seventeen 
will be a tale of French conditions for avoiding another 
fiasco like that of the European Defence Community. 

The three main new points in the French memorandum 
seem to be: first, the French government has worked out its 
ideas sufficiently to commit itself to negotiating ; second, 
imperial preference is, though indirectly, called in question ; 
last, it is proposed that where there are special problems 
(nearly everywhere), different sectors of industry should 
be opened to free trade at different rates, corresponding to 
the difficulties of ironing out “ inequalities of competition ” 
in each. The last two, added to old chestnuts such as a 
time-lag between the opening of the common market and 
that of the free trade area, show what a chasm must be 
bridged if anything is to emerge from the talks. To make 
the new plan acceptable to their home opinion, the French 
propose to change the title of free trade area to the less 
bedraggled “ European Union for Economic Co-operation.” 

This title is obviously meant to convey the French dis- 
taste for mere free trade compared with political unity, and 
the determination that wherever the free trade area falls 
short of the common market’s standard of virtue, compensa- 
tion will be extorted for its sins of omission. This is an old 
idea, and French experts were peddling it as long ago as 
September. The demand for a time-lag is one instance of 
this approach. Another is the notion of clapping “ compen- 
satory duties ” on “ artificially” low-priced goods invading 
the common market from the outer ring of free trade area 
countries. 

What is new in the French memorandum is the discovery 
of another and politically more explosive form of compensa- 
tion: that imperial preference should be partially extended 
to exports of the Six to the Commonwealth. The argument 
runs as follows: the French will open their markets to 
British industry without hope of reciprocity. They might 
have had some compensation in the British food market ; 
but Britain has shut them out of it in the name of the 
Commonwealth. They accept that ; but in return for this 
load of one-sided arrangements they demand that Britain 
should open wider the door to its export markets in the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth countries will not 
object—far from it—to European exporters selling goods in 





competition with British in their shops. So let the con- 
tinentals have a quota of goods which they can sell, say to 
Australia, at the imperial tariff. The amount and kind of 
goods will be a matter for negotiation. 

That is the theoretical argument ; the practical one is 
slightly but significantly different. The French have dis- 
covered that they are no keener on having agriculture truly 
in the free trade area than are the British: the risk of letting 
competitors in on their long-term contracts with Germany 
would be too great. That leaves room only for minor agree- 
ments for selling wine, fruit and vegetables to Britain—a 
juicy prospect and a consummation much desired, but only 
a limited harvest. Agriculture, in the wider context, is a 
secondary question (that the negotiators have argued over 
little else for weeks is a comment on the enthusiasm with 
which the talks have been conducted). Industry, in any 
Case, is not directly interested in it, except as an alibi. But 
it is interested in Commonwealth markets. Cars, for 
instance: the French, in January, came near to British and 
German levels of output. They want to extend their outlets 
for this booming production. Where better than in Aus- 
tralia? French industry generally has been running hard 
the theme that Britain, at the crossroads of Commonwealth 
and free trade area, would be able to expand its industries 
and finally crush all European rivals bar Germany, by its 
mere size—especially as American investment would gravi- 
tate to Britain. There is a good deal in this argument about 
imperial preference, though not as much as French industry 
puts into it. 

More light is cast on the real motives of French industry 
by the second innovation of the memorandum : the pro- 
posal that in difficult cases free trade should come to hard- 
pressed industries at different rates, in direct proportion to 
the speed at which conditions of competition are “ harmon- 
ised ” (this does not quite mean “ equalised,” but implies 
that all trade “distortions” be eliminated). The idea 
behind this employers’ demand seems to be that textiles, 
chemicals, non-ferrous metals and, if steel prices are not 
“harmonised,” some forms of engineering, too, should 
enjoy a special regime. This is where French protectionism 
openly rears its head. 

The question obviously arises, do the French wish the 
free trade area to fail? A recent debate in the economic 
council (where all economic groups, including trade unions 
and university professors, are represented) showed that 
there is no French defender of the free trade faith on 
economic grounds. But there are considerable divergencies 
of view, nevertheless. On the surface it might seem at the 
moment that industry would be happy to see the free trade 
area proposal break down. But this intransigence is not as 
unanimous and does not go as deep as would appear ; 
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beneath it, there is an undercurrent of disquiet at the idea 
that there might be no association with Britain at all. 

In the Assembly, the prospect for the free trade area is 
uncertain. Last week the independent conservative ministers 
in the government pressed for the breaking-off of the free 
trade area talks. As every French government in this 
legislature has been overthrown by the independents, their 
| Opposition is not to be discounted and already many people 
are wondering if the free trade area, even rebaptised, can 
pass unless the Communists abstain. A free trade area on 
the sufferance of M. Thorez is a bleak as well as an uncer- 
tain prospect. 

There are still, however, several reasons for hoping that 
the French Assembly will not reject a free trade area agree- 
ment as it did the European Defence Community ; there is 
perhaps a fifty-fifty chance. One reason is that many 
leaders, especially the Socialists and Catholics, men like M. 
Mollet or M. Pflimlin or even the prime minister, M. 
Gaillard, are anxious to avoid a political breach with 
Britain. As for the French negotiators, from M. Maurice 
Faure downwards, they are anxious for the talks to succeed. 
The second favourable factor is that it is becoming clearer 
in Paris that all France’s common market partners, includ- 
ing Italy (could that be Mr Maudling’s hard work ?) are 
of the same mind. The atmosphere in the new common 
market bodies at Brussels is animated by a will to produce 
something positive. This is new, and will certainly influence 
events, though in the last ditch the other five will probably 
feel forced to stand by France, on the principle that nothing 
must undermine the common market. 

Because of this painfully even balance of forces, the 
methods of negotiation will be important. M. Maurice 
Faure, now that he has presented his dossier to France’s 
partners, will “take his pilgrim’s staff” and tramp round 
their capitals to convert them to the French view. He may 
get some support for the claim to share the benefits of 
imperial preference. The Italians, under Fiat’s influence 
brought this matter up long before the French. But the 
five are not likely to be delighted with the sector-by-sector 
approach or with the idea of the time-lag. If the govern- 
ments of the six common market countries fail to agree, M. 
Faure has suggested that they employ the good offices of 
the executive commission of their community, which will 
have as its first big task to work out a joint approach. The 
French memorandum, transformed or not, would then 
become the joint proposal of the Six. The French govern- 
ment then apparently means to hold a debate in the 
Assembly on it, in much the way that M. Mollet put the 
common market draft treaty to the Assembly before the 
final negotiations. This method, half political wisdom, half 
negotiatory knout, served them splendidly with the Six, 
and now they will try it on the Seventeen. So the weeks 
until March 31, when OEEC is to consider the French 
draft, will clearly be critical. 


Germany’s New Soldiers 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OME 130,000 west Germans are now serving in the 
federal armed forces, of whom roughly 16,000 are 
conscripts and 80,000 are in the army. Mindful of the 
tumble taken by his too-eager-to-please predecessor, the 
minister of defence refuses to bind himself to dates and 
figures ; but Herr Strauss probably would not quarrel with 
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the modest estimate that 185,000 men will be in the services 
by the end of this year. Remarkably unobtrusive in dress 
and conduct, German soldiers no longer excite attention, as 
they did not so long ago, by the mere novelty of their 
reappearance on the daily scene. 

Yet their corporate development behind the scenes is still 
arousing a good deal of healthy public curiosity ; and in 
recent weeks questioning citizens have observed what they 
suspect to be three unhappy portents. These are: firstly, 
the posting of an original-minded and successful staff colonel 
in the defence ministry at Bonn to regimental duties near 
the zonal border ; secondly, the debate over the future of 
the committee appointed by the Bundestag to approve the 
first senior military appointments ; and thirdly, the uncon- 
scionable delay in the appearance of the much-heralded 
Bundestag defence commissioner. 

For five years Colonel Wolf Count von Baudissin (a regular 
and once a staff officer to Field Marshal Rommel) has been 
at the head of the defence ministry’s sub-department IV-B, 
whose unique functions are cryptically catalogued as Innere 
Fiihrung. There is no neat and accurate English rendering 
of this pregnant and mystic label. Colonel von Baudissin, 
who speaks English pretty well, tentatively recommends 
“ psychological warfare in your own sphere—creative, not 
destructive.” It is probably as near a translation as any. 
The object of Innere Fiihrung is to produce soldiers of value 
to a democratic state—a fellowship of armed compatriots, 
who, being equipped morally and politically as well as 
materially and technically, are in all the better fettle to with- 
stand the totalitarian tendencies that have been Germany’s 
bane in the past and that may yet threaten it again, either 
from within or from without. 


* 


The methods of Innere Fiihrung are many and various. 
Directives and instructional literature, including library 
books and discussion pamphlets (rather like the War Office’s 
publications on current affairs) emanate from department 
IV-B. Innere Fihrung officers at the defence ministry also 
have a say in weighting the courses at all Bundeswehr train- 
ing schools. In the field, full-time Innere Fiihrung officers 
are appointed as far down as brigade and at district com- 
mands. In the regiment every officer and nco is supposed 
to make it his business to see that training and routine con- 
form as far as practicable with the principle nailed gallantly 
to Innere Fiihrung’s mast—that the average soldier is all 
the better for being treated as a thinking human being. 

Colonel von Baudissin’s special pride and hope is the 
Innere Fiihrung school at Coblenz, which he is doing his 
utmost to establish as an unskippable stepping-stone to all 
promotion. Already he has contrived to have it officially 
laid down that every general shall spend one week a year 
at Coblenz, brushing up his citizenship and humanity ; 
that every sergeant-major shall spend seventeen days there 
at least once in his career ; and that all potential battalion 
commanders and staff officers shall take the standard six 
weeks’ course. Lectures occupy less than a quarter of the 
Coblenz curriculum ; the greater part of the time is spent 
in group discussion. 

The first ten days of the six weeks’ course are devoted to 
the study of communist theory and its practice in the 
people’s democracies—“ Pankow week,” Colonel von 
Baudissin calls it, the talk naturally turning largely on the 
German Democratic Republic and its government in east 
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Berlin. “ What would you say,” the colonel likes it to be 
asked of students at this stage, “ if you were stationed near 
the zonal border and some of the men under your com- 
mand who had happened to pick up an east German tele- 
vision programme exalting the ‘ people’s army’ were to 
say ‘ Now that’s something like! None of that Baudissin 
nonsense over there’ ?” 

Needless to say they would not be the first to express 
contempt for Innere Fiihrung. Colonel von Baudissin has 
opponents in high places who still have no fault to find 
with the orthodox traditions of Potsdam and the Bendler- 
strasse. If they have not played a part in bringing it about, 
some of them at any rate are not regretting his planned 
transfer from Bonn in May to command a battle group 
that is being newly formed in the Gottingen area in July. 
Although Colonel von Baudissin loyally affirms that he is 
being given a breather at his own wish, and has been 
promised that he will be allowed to resume his present 
work, it seems strange to many that a driving force of his 
unusual kind should be removed from this formative post 
just as the Bundeswehr is coming into its stride. 

Colonel von Baudissin maintains that the survival of 
the healthier spirit which he is trying to foster in the new 
armed forces depends in the long run upon the vigilance 
of parliament. Until now vigil has on the whole been 
conscientiously kept. But the committee of 38 civilians 
and ex-officers which the Bundestag set up in 1955 to 
approve all service appointments carrying the rank of colonel 
and above has now completed the task originally envisaged. 
(Out of 600 candidates the committee has accepted 486 
without and 14 with reservation, and has rejected 100, 
including seven former generals and two admirals.) There 
being now enough aspirants within the Bundeswehr for 
senior promotion, the committee’s future has been in dis- 
pute. While a number of deputies have held that it should 
be kept in existence and its powers so adapted that it may 
still exercise control over key appointments, the right-wing 
German Party has urged its dissolution. The Bundestag 
defence committee reached a tentative compromise this 
week according to which the adjudicators shall remain on 
call to weigh any candidates for senior appointments still 
coming from outside the forces. It will be interesting to 
see what use, if any, is made of them ; interesting, too, to 
learn the name of the first holder of the office of defence 
commissioner, whose appointment has been imminent for 
more than twelve months. It is intended that the defence 
commissioner shall keep watch for parliament on the work- 
ings of Innere Fiihrung, that he shall have access to all 
military establishments and personnel at all times and report 
to parliament anything which he thinks it his duty to 
question in the public interest. 


Arabs Between Two Unions 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


ISCUSSION of the Hashemite federation, its good inten- 
D tions towards the Saudi throne, and its future are the 
main items on the agenda of the Iraqi and Jordanian foreign 
ministers now visiting King Saud in Riyadh. Officials both 
in Baghdad and Amman make no secret of their hope that 
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the visit will mark the first step towards the ultimate 
adhesion of Saudi Arabia to the federation. Any such 
decision on the part of King Saud would do much to even 
the balance of power between the Hashemite federation and 
the United Arab Republic, formed by the union of Egypt 
and Syria. The latter, despite many practical difficulties 
still to be overcome, looks by far the stronger and more last- 
ing political unit, partly by virtue of greater numbers, but 
mostly because of the appeal of President Nasser to almost 
all Arabs. The name of Nasser is something to conjure 
with in both Iraq and Jordan, whereas the standing of the 
Hashemites in Egypt and Syria is negligible. 

The fact that the Iraqi-Jordanian mission to Riyadh is 
a mission merely of foreign ministers suggests that in the 
estimation of the federal leaders there is much preparatory 
work still to be done. There has been no hint from Riyadh 
that King Saud is prepared to throw in his lot with either 
new grouping. Indeed, it is possible that, rather than 
encourage his visitors to think in terms of extending the 
federation, he may first pose some awkward questions. Now 
that the armies of Iraq and Jordan are to be unified, will it 
be necessary for King Saud to maintain any longer a brigade 
group in the Jordan valley and a battalion in the Aqaba 
region? Will Jordan still require an annual subsidy of 
£5 million sterling from Saudi Arabia in view of the claim 
it can now fairly make on a proportion of Iraq’s oil revenues 
—scarcely less substantial than those of Saudi Arabia 
itself ? . Pursuing such trends of thought, some observers 
here think that the proclamation of Hashemite federation 
offers King Saud an ideal opportunity for sliding out of 
his embarrassing commitment to King Hussein—embarras- 
sing both financially and in the sense that it perpetuates a 
serious issue betwen the Saudis and Egyptians. 


* 


If King Saud takes such a line it will certainly cause gloom 
among the Jordanians, perhaps even more among the Iraqis, 
who in the last resort must now carry their indigent partner. 
The Jordanian government has just asked for a further 
$10 million from the United States government for bud- 
getary support. Approval of the request would bring the 
total amount of American aid received by Jordan in this 
financial year for budgetary purposes alone (that is, exclud- 
ing military supplies and Point IV expenditures) to $30 
million. Together with the £5 million sterling received 
from Saudi Arabia, this exceeds the equivalent of £15 
million sterling. The British subsidy (excluding the element 
of interest-free development loans) was running at a rate of 
some £10 million sterling when the treaty was terminated. 
King Saud may well inquire where the difference—equal to 
the £5 million of the Saudi subsidy—has gone. 

King Saud’s natural caution must be sharpened by the 
obvious fact that the two new Arab states—the union and 
the federation—seem to be squaring up to each other with 
malevolent intent. President Nasser’s famous telegram to 
King Faisal congratulating him on the achievement of 
federation with Jordan has proved to be nothing more than 
official courtesy. Almost at once, unofficial reactions 
breathed mutual hostility and this week President Nasser 
himself is dubbing it a “false federation ” which will “ be 
dispersed like dried leaves in the wind.” 

Official Iraqis and Jordanians speak of an unnatural union 
between Egypt and Syria and of “ sabotage ” of the Fertile 
Crescent ; the Syrians accuse the Hashemite federation of 
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being little more than an imperialist plot designed to per- 
petuate the western grip on Iraq and Jordan. 

The crystallisation of Arab antagonisms produced by the 
union and the federation is reflected in a painful agitation 
of feelings in Lebanon, with renewed fears for the mainten- 
ance of public order. The Lebanese government hastened 
to congratulate both of the new units, and the prime minis- 
ter, Sami Solh, will soon lead an official delegation to all 
four capitals concerned—Cairo, Damascus, Amman and 
Baghdad. But that merely takes cognisance of the problem 
without solving it. On the one hand, President Chamoun 
and his supporters have to resist a movement towards union 
with Egypt and Syria. Such a union would swamp the 
“ srecial identity ” of Lebanon, which often means in effect 
the interests of the powerful Christian churches and com- 
munities and the Lebanese economic and cultural ties with 
the West. On the other hand, they cannot link up with the 
Hashemites for fear of infuriating the Syrians. At least 
tolerable relations with Syria are a condition of Lebanon’s 
continued prosperity as an entrepot serving its Arab hinter- 
land. In the present circumstances, the Chamoun regime 
seems to be doing everything possible to align its policies 
with those of King Saud—the difficulty sometimes being to 
discover what the King’s intentions are. 


* 


A policy of neutrality has been made more difficult to 
uphold by the decision of the Lebanese government early 
last year to subscribe to the Eisenhower doctrine. It has 
thereby exacerbated its relations with its powerful opposi- 
tion, the so-called National Front, which consists mainly 
of Moslems, but which has also attracted the support of 
certain Druses and a few independent Christians who doubt 
the wisdom of the pro-western alignment. Thus part of the 
complication now embarrassing President Chamoun and his 
government is due to an effort to reconcile the neutrality 
of the Arab world with a pro-western attitude in the cold 
war. 

The National Front—always neutralist between the great 
power blocks—is now campaigning in favour of the United 
Arab Republic, which it would like to join on a basis of 
federation, if not of union. It is planning a determined 
attack on the regime both in the Chamber and in the coyntry 
with the object of blocking the re-election of President 
Chamoun (later this year) for a second term of office. Its 
minimum demand is for a president who would extricate 
the country from the Eisenhower doctrine and thus clear the 
field for more flexible mancuvre. In practice the more 
moderate elements in the National Front would interpret 
that as meaning a search for a link with the United Arab 
Republic which would preserve the “ special identity” of 
Lebanon—that is, for federation with acceptable guarantees 
for Christians. 

So far, the Arab position in the cold war appears un- 
affected by either the union or the federation. The Soviet 
commitments to Egypt and Syria stand, as do those of the 
United States towards Lebanon, Jordan and Irag. The 
eclipse of the Syrian Communists can be judged important 
only by those who once grossly exaggerated their influence. 
In fact the Soviet agreements were made with the ruling 
elements in the country, ranging from the left-wing pro- 
gressives to arch-conservatives such as Khalid al Azm, and 


it is strongly denied from Damascus that the union has 
affected them at all. 
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Swing to the Right in 
Central America 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ENTRAL AMERICA’S two recent presidential elections, one 
¢ in Guatemala and the other in Costa Rica, both 
resulted in the ousting of relatively liberal forces and the 
return to power of right-wing elements. In Costa Rica, 
Sr Mario Echandi, a wealthy lawyer who for the last four 
years has been opposition leader in the Costa Rican 
Congress, won the elections, with more than the necessary 
40 per cent of the total votes. But he did not win a majority 
in Congress and to be effective his supporters will have to 
team up with the followers of Sr Calderon Guardia, an 
ex-president of extreme right-wing views. 


Costa Rica’s new president has stated that he will make 
drastic changes in both domestic and international policies. 
In the domestic field, the programme of “ progressive 
nationalisation of industry ” begun by Sr José Figueres will 
be reversed. Under Sr Figueres, this programme has 
affected such concerns as electric power, the telephone 
system, and local and national transportation, and plans 
have been laid to nationalise certain industries including the 
manufacture of cement, milk distribution and aviation. 
Sr Echandi says he wants such matters to be handled by 
private enterprise. One other important change that he 
has promised will be in the banking and insurance field. 
Under Sr Figueres, both banking and insurance were 
government operations and no private companies were 
allowed to operate. Sr Echandi has said that he wishes to 
open these fields to private enterprise and “if the govern- 


ment agencies cannot compete with private enterprise, they 
should be abolished.” 


* 


In Guatemala, General Miguel Idigoras Fuentes, also a 
far-right conservative, has similar views, although on 
becoming president he is not faced with a similar situation. 
He is a graduate of the dictator school of the former dictator 
Jorge Ubico, and spent four years in exile during the 
presidency of the anti-communist, Colonel Castillo Armas, 
who was assassinated last July. Castillo attempted to 
steer a middle-of-the-road policy and encouraged private 
investment. His death left Guatemalan investors uncertain 
of the future ; but it is generally agreed that the election 
of General Idigoras will re-establish this confidence. 


The only shadow on the forthcoming administration of 
General Idigoras may be the resurgence of left-wing 
elements, since the Revolutionary party polled over 100,000 
votes out of a total of roughly 350,000 ; it is managed and 
dominated by the same elements that were behind the 
pro-communist regime of Sr Jacobo Arbenz. In spite of 
“let’s forgive” statements by General Idigoras before the 
elections, it is believed that he will deal severely with the 
left wing. 

All over Central America, there seems to be a swing to the 
conservative side. In E] Salvador, President José Lemus 
is an acknowledged representative of the wealthy, land- 
owning and coffee-growing elements in that country. In 
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Nicaragua, the present regime of Sr Luis Somoza and his 
brother, Sr Anastasio Somoza Jr, represents vested interests, 
although other propertied interests oppose it violently. 
In Panama, President Ernesto de la Guardia admittedly 
represents the famous “ thirty families ” who have controlled 
Panama since 1903. The one question mark as yet 
is the Republic of Honduras. President Villeda Morales 
is considered left-wing by most conservatives in that 


country. Sr Morales denies this vigorously, but to little 
effect. 


Balance Sheet After Mundhra 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


S parliament told itself in the subsequent debates, the 
A Mundhra inquiry was a triumph for democracy ; as 
the home minister remarked, it was also a success for the 
Congress party back-benchers. But it has been a disaster 
for relations between ministers and civil servants, and for 
almost all those personally implicated it has been a 
catastrophe. 


It was a triumph for democracy because it has now been 
established that, when there are serious allegations against 
the behaviour of a minister or his civil servants, there will 
have to be a public judicial inquiry similar to the Bank 
Rate inquiry in England. Thete have been plenty of 
scandals before, and some have been investigated ; but 
the investigations were private, made by leading members 
of the Congress party itself, and the conclusions have 
usually been suspected of whitewash. This is the first time 
the inquiry has been held by a chief justice, in the open, 
and with the attorney-general present to assist. Admittedly 
the inquiry suffered from haste, so that there were tantalis- 
ing gaps in the evidence ; but the lesson has been learnt, and 

_ next time the Bank Rate model, with its preliminary investi- 
gations, will no doubt be followed. 


It was a success for the Congress back-benchers because 
they asked the original questions, and it was the Congress 
party, far more than opposition or public, pressure which 
drove a reluctant and harried minister to accept the need 
for an inquiry. The party has an overwhelming majority 
in parliament. Its back-benchers have now tasted blood. 
They have learnt that their questions are an effective weapon 
against any minister, however powerful, and whether their 
own motives are the public good or a desire for fame, 
they will bring to an end the easy time that ministers have 
enjoyed in parliament for ten years. The damage done 
to the relations between ministers and civil servants has been 
quite unnecessary; it is the result of the lack of courage of 


one man—Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, the late finance 
minister. 


The transaction under attack, the purchase by the 
nationalised Life Insurance Corporation, at the finance 
ministry’s suggestion, of £1 million of shares from Mr 
Mundhra, a speculative industrialist with some of the engag- 
ing characteristics of Mr Sidney Stanley, was arguably 
defensible, even though Mr Justice Chagla found it in 
various ways improper and unbusinesslike. The shares were 
a mixed bag, not entirely lacking in quality, and the alter- 
native to buying them might have been serious damage to 
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companies of importance to the economy. The errors were 
the corporation’s somewhat too docile acceptance of advice 
(under the law the government can only force the corpora- 
tion’s hand if it issues a directive in writing, and then only 
on a matter of policy); the careless fixing of the prices 
at which the shares were bought ; and the failure to observe 
some of the corporation’s own rules. 


The minister could clearly not be held responsible for all 
these things. But he seems to have been sufficiently alarmed 
first to conceal the full truth from parliament ; then to give 
highly evasive evidence before the Chagla commission ; and 
finally, to defend himself against the commission’s finding 
that he was responsible factually as well as constitutionally, 
by casting imputations on his principal secretary, although 
his elaborate plea of ignorance has now been finally exploded 
by the bringing to light of records which show that his 


original disclaimers were made in full knowledge of 
the facts. 


Naturally the civil service is upset: The orders were the 
minister’s. His officials, the principal finance secretary and 
the chairman of the Life Insurance Corporation, trusted him 
enough not to ask for anything in writing ; and then he 
took advantage of that fact to try to leave them to carry 
the blame. How can a secretary ever again give his minister 
quite the trust which has hitherto been the rule in Delhi ? 
Ministers, too, will be more careful in future. They have 
been firmly reminded of the constitutional responsibility 
of a minister for all that goes on in his ministry. That has 
been sharply established by Mr Nehru’s acceptance of Mr 
Krishnamachari’s resignation even though, to the public’s 
annoyance, he said the minister’s part in the transaction was 
“ of the smallest.” Ministers will, in future, take much more 
interest in actions by their civil servants which may entail 
unpleasant consequences for themselves. Red tape will 
proliferate and the business of government will suffer. 


* 


For those concerned, the inquiry has been a tragedy. Mr 
Firoz Gandhi, the main accuser, has lost his job. Mr 
Mundhra is being pursued on criminal charges. The finance 
minister, one of the most brilliant, imaginative and forceful 
India has had, has retired under a cloud he himself had 
made. The governor of the Reserve Bank, up to now a very 
successful civil servant, had his evidence so blistered by the 
attorney-general that his usefulness in his present post has 
been gravely impaired. The chairman of the Life Insurance 
Corporation, who has behind him a quarter of a century of 
admirable public service, was led into confessing that he had 
not read the rules of his corporation or the balance sheets of 
the companies whose shares he was buying ; its managing 
director, hitherto one of India’s most respected actuaries, 
gave evidence which was far from impressive for a man 
carrying his responsibilities. The principal finance secre- 
tary, to whom India owes more than to almost any other 
civil servant, finds himself under fire, and let down both 
by his minister and by the governor of the Reserve Bank, 
the latter a colleague of thirty years’ standing. The prime 
minister himself showed less than his usual political vir- 
tuosity. He kept his balance among wild allegations of 
corruption, but many people have been disturbed by the 
way he hedged over how far he accepted the commission’s 
view on the minister’s responsibility. Democracy has indeed 
been strengthened and confirmed ; but India will be paying 
the bill for months to come. 
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the things they say! 


Germany ? Didn't know we exported chemicals there. 


Indeed we do — and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. 


In fact, to almost every country in the world. 







But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries ? 
So they have, yet they still buy chemicals from us. 
Why is that ? 
Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals themselves. Also 
because they need many of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, 
with her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop. 
Good for us ! 
Very good for us — and for our balance of payments. Last year 
the British chemical industry sold about £265 million 
worth of its products abroad. That would be far more 
than enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
Well, that seems a fair exchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh ? 
And not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, drugs and dyestuffs, paints and plastics. 





Sounds impressive ! 
It certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s 
exporting industries, and I.C.I. the biggest exporter 


[x] among Britain’s chemical companies. 
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Australia’s economy moves irresistibly forward along the paths of 
industrial expansion; for some time the value of manufactures has 
exceeded that of primary products. The Bank of New South Wales which 


Au st rd | I a n / n d u st ry has been the leading Australian Bank since 1817 has developed and 


expanded its services to meet the needs of all its many customers in 


primary production, commerce and industry. Any British industrialist 


oO n t he move or manufacturer wishing to take advantage of the opportunities in 
Australia today, would be well advised to write for our 
booklet ““ESTABLISHING A BUSINFSS IN AUSTRALIA” to:— 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Main London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 Manager: D.J.M. FRAZER 
(Incorporated in Australia with Limited Liability) 


ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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Hot Money and the Reserves 


OR some months the margin between short-term 
F interest rates in New York and London has been 

greater than the corresponding premium on 
dollars, or discount on sterling, quoted in the forward 
exchange market. As a consequence, a certain amount 
of foreign money which had been placed in the New 
York money market has made its way to London. This 
movement into London of essentially short-term capital 
has led to some discussion of the consequential effect 
that it has on the gold and dollar reserve. If, in fact, 
the gold and dollar holdings of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account have been increased by transactions of 
this sort, which are likely to be essentially transient, 
the recent reinforcement of the- reserves is to that 
extent illusory. 

This itself is a simple proposition, but the mechanics 
of the exchange market which govern the matter are 
complicated and do not lead to nearly such an obvious 
conclusion. The first job is to describe the nature of 
these interest arbitrage operations. If 6 per cent can be 
earned on three-month treasury bills in London and 
1} per cent on US three-month treasury bills (the rates 
prevailing now), one would expect financial institutions 
that have to keep a certain proportion of their assets in 
liquid form to place them in London rather than New 
York. In the days of the gold standard, any appreciable 
disparity between short-term rates had this effect and 
the smallest movements of official discount rates and of 
the market rates anchored to them therefore acted as 
powerful instruments in correcting adverse exchange 
movements and inducing: international movements of 
gold. But that power of small differentials to repel or 
attract funds rested on the fact that since the gold points 





were then extremely narrow, it was not necessary for 
movements of short-term capital to be covered by corre- 
sponding transactions in the forward exchange market. 


r the present era of somewhat wider official toler- 
ances of exchange fluctuation and of occasional 
doubts regarding the parities themselves, straight 
interest arbitrage of this kind no longer occurs. Move- 
ments of short-term money are invariably accompanied 
by collateral forward exchange operations. Thus if 
a Canadian bank shifts money invested in bills in New 
York into treasury bills in London, it will automatically 
cover its exchange risk by selling sterling three months 
forward. The cost of such a forward sale this week 
would be around 33 per cent per annum, representing 
the discount at which sterling is quoted against dollars 
for forward delivery. But this cost on the exchange 
swap is less than the extra 43 per cent per annum which 
it can earn on bills in London. It would, therefore, pay 
the Canadian bank to shift at least part of its liquid 
funds from New York to London and so earn 1} per 
cent more on them without running any exchange risk 
at all. This is what is meant by “covered arbitrage.” 

A sizeable movement of funds to London has been 
stimulated by an advantage in interest rates and the dis- 
count on forward sterling has not widened so far as to 
offset it completely. Such shifts of funds from New 
York to London involve a demand for spot sterling and 
so bring immediate and direct benefit to the reserves 
held by the Exchange Equalisation Account ; either 
they increase the reserves or they mitigate losses through 
other causes. Then comes the question : How far 
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does that gain have to be abated by the fact that the 
sterling which has so been bought is simultaneously 
sold forward ? 

At any given moment, one must assume, the offer 
and demand for sterling in the forward market 
is in equilibrium ; it is a perfectly free market, more 
sensitive than perhaps any other to the slightest change 
in the equation of demand and supply. It is, however, 
also a market in which official intervention occurs. 
Suppose, to take an extreme and unrealistic example, 
that the Canadian bank, having transferred money from 
New York to London, selling spot dollars to buy spot 
sterling, then sold an equivalent amount of sterling 
forward to the Exchange Equalisation Account against 
dollars to be provided three months hence. The 
immediate result would be an apparent increase in the 
dollar reserve in the EEA because that reserve is counted 
on a cash basis—that is, the bars of gold it holds and its 
foreign currencies deposited in other central banks. 
It excludes from the calculation any future com- 
mitments, whether deliveries or receipts of foreign 
currencies. 

This, -however, is not how the transaction would be 
done. The forward sale of sterling would in practice be 
made in the market, adding one more transaction to the 
innumerable stream that make up the highly complex, 
versatile and flexible forward market. This market 
ranges in the terms for which it deals from a forward 
sale of dollars three years ahead that might be made 
by a British electrical company working on a contract 
for the erection of turbines in the United States to 
dealings for delivery two or three days ahead. Some 
of its operations are the typical commercial forward 
purchases of currencies required to pay for imports—at 
this moment, for example, three months-forward 
purchases of sterling are being made to meet credits 
for the export of cocoa to the United States. Others 
may be semi-speculative forward sales of sterling— 
three, six or twelve months ahead—that were being 
made last autumn by American firms with British 
subsidiaries as a hedge against their sterling investment 
—generally known as “Great West Road” selling. 
Or they may be wholly speculative operations 
such as the forward sales of sterling against dollars or 
marks that were made by many German banks acting 
through Zurich a few months ago. 


ie such a complex market, it is impossible to trace the 

course of a specific deal involving the movement of 
short-term money from New York to London. But 
it is the exception rather than the rule for the market 
to be able to match a given forward sale of sterling 
and purchase of dollars with an exactly balancing 
forward sale of dollars against sterling. The exchange 
dealer who buys, say, £1 million of sterling against 
dollars for delivery three months hence, and who cannot 
at that precise moment find an exact counterpart, will 
immediately cover himself by a corresponding spot 
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purchase of dollars. He has undertaken to deliver 
dollars three months hence at, say, $2.79, this being 
based on a spot rate of $2.814 and a discount of 24 
cents on three-month forward sterling. Of these two 
variables, the spot rate and the forward discount, the 
spot rate is by far the more potentially unstable element 
—one that could move by three points in the event of 
a sudden untoward turn of affairs. It is that element 
which the dealer, therefore, covers as quickly as possible 
if he cannot match the whole forward transaction in the 
forward market. Having purchased the spot dollars he 
can, at greater leisure, swap these, i.e. sell them spot 
and buy forward, as his overall exchange position 
requires, matching his forward sales and purchases. 
The original spot purchase of dollars made against 
forward buying of sterling and sale of dollars thereupon 
gets lost in the maze of the forward market. 

The truth is that a precise answer cannot be given 
to the question whether transfers of short money are 
self-neutralising. The nature of the answer is to be . 
sought, not in the course that any specific operation 
takes, but in its wider repercussions on the spot and 
forward rates. The movement of funds from New York 
to London will have tended to strengthen the spot rate 
for sterling and the attendant forward sale of sterling 
will correspondingly have tended to widen the discount 
on forward sterling. 

All kinds of consequences will flow from these facts. 
The demand for sterling, spot and forward, is elastic. 
If the spot rate is driven up, as it has recently been, 
towards its ceiling of $2.82, many merchants who have 
payments to make will tend to postpone them, since 
they can lose nothing and may gain by so doing. The 
American importer of whisky, for example, who 
normally buys on cash terms, will tend to postpone 
payment. In fact, he will be encouraged by the widen- 
ing discount on forward sterling to shift his payment 
terms from cash to credit. If he can arrange a three- 
month acceptance credit in London—which would be 
a perfectly normal and justifiable operation—he would 
cover his sterling commitments by a three-month 
forward purchase of sterling, thus setting off the dis- 
count at which he was buying, now equivalent to 3} per 
cent per annum, against the cost of his London credit. 
This would make it relatively cheap borrowing. The 
wider the forward discount on sterling caused by such 
operations as the movement of hot money to London, 
the greater the inducement to foreign merchants to 
borrow in London. 

By its effects on both the spot and forward rates, the 
movement of hot money to London will, therefore, tend 
to shift the leads and lags of payments against sterling. 
This is only a short-term phenomenon. In due course 
the hot money will leave London and the lags 
of payments will catch up. But the effect of all these 
operations on the reserve will have been largely self- 
cancelling and in their net immediate result far more 
modest than a great deal of the current discussion of 
the problem would lead one to believe. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES—II 


THE BUSINESS WORLD , 777 


The Commission and the Court 


AST week’s article showed that in one industry 
a: at least—the motor industry—little real change 
has followed the ban on the collective enforce- 

ment of resale price maintenance, imposed in the 
Restrictive Practices Act of 1956. Legal enforce- 
ment of individual price maintenance through the 
courts, which was mrde easier by this same act, can 
effectively achieve the same ends. This, and the 
weakening of the Monopolies Commission, constituted 
industry’s quid pro quo for accepting public registra- 
tion of restrictive agreements and their examination 
by a new Restrictive Practices Court. The practical 
effect of decisions by this court, reinforced by the 
powers remaining with the Monopolies Commission, 
will constitute the quo, and will determine whether 
the Act has any net effect in increasing competition in 
British industry. Neither has yet been put to the test. 
Under the original Acts of 1948 and 1953 the Board 
of Trade was given powers to refer a wide range of 
industrial matters to the Monopolies Commission ; 
but in practice the commission inquired mainly into 
agreements on common pricing and collective discrimi- 
nation, investigating far more price rings than single- 
firm monopolies. The 1956 Act was framed chiefly 
to take over this major concern of the commission, 
partly perhaps because the practical results of its reports 
had for various reasons been limited. Collective 
enforcement of resale price maintenance was made 
unconditionally illegal, and all other agreements con- 
cerned with any form of price ring had to be registered. 
The task of deciding whether these were in the public 
interest has passed from the Monopolies Commission 
to the new Restrictive Practices Court—which begins 
with the presumption that, until proved otherwise, 
such agreements are all against the public interest. 
There were some—not confined to businessmen— 
who felt that, once the court had taken over, the com- 
mission could serve no further purpose and should be 
wound up. In the event, it was not. The Board of 
Trade still has powers of reference to the commission 
which are very wide—much wider than its present 
inquiries would suggest. But it is not concerned 
with judging the public interest of agreements that 
have been registered as restrictive practices, and 
the Board cannot now act on the commission’s earlier 
reports (though any action already taken stands), if 
these were concerned with agreements that became 
registrable under the Act. The main kind of industrial 
Situation that it is left to consider is the “single firm 
monopoly,” where a single firm, or two or more firms 





acting together (but not by agreement, for that would 
be a matter for the court) control a third or more of 
the market for a particular product. It can also deal 
with agreements affecting exports, which have been 
specifically excluded from the purview of the court. 
Little more work was done, after the Act was published 
in February 1956, on four inquiries then in hand but 
not capable of completion before the new Act came 
into force, and which the Board of Trade considered 
would then fall outside the commission’s restricted 
scope. One other inquiry, into chemical fertilisers, was 
continued, but the terms of reference were changed to 
order investigation of a single firm monopoly, to keep 
this within the commission’s revised powers. To 
keep the commission occupied it was given three further 
references, all of the single firm monopoly type: 
electrical equipment for motor vehicles ; cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco ; and tobacco machinery. Finally, the 
commission was asked, under a little-used section of 
the 1948 Act, to report whether its earlier recommenda- 
tions about the trade in imported timber had been 
complied with. The commission’s staff is now about 
5c, roughly half of what it was at the peak of its 
operations in 1955. Two at least of the five reports 
it now has in hand are proving exceptionally intri- 
cate, but unless the commission’s activities are to, 
be further reduced, it will soon have to be given 
some new work. 


HE Registrar of Restrictive Practices and his staff, 
‘a the other hand, are now extremely busy. By 
January 31, 1958, a total of 1,867 restrictive agreements 
had been submitted for registration ; of these, by the 
same date, 1,574 had reached the public register, and 
another 200 or so will shortly be added. These agree- 
ments are concerned mainly with common prices, level 
tendering or discriminatory terms of supply. A second 
batch, concerned mainly with market-sharing or agree- 
ments to limit production, have just been called up, 
but many of these overlap with the first set, and the 
total number of agreements finally placed on the register 
may not greatly exceed 2,000. The Board of Trade, 
in two directives to the Registrar, has so far picked 
out about 200 of these agreements, covering about 40 
different products, for submission to the Restrictive 
Practices Court. It is now over 10 months since the 
first directive was made, but nothing is yet ready for 
submission to the court, and a closer examination of 
the procedures laid down in the Act suggests that it 
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would be quite unrealistic to expect the first cases 
to reach the court before the autumn. 

These first cases are like the initial “ plug” of oil 
in a pipeline: it takes a long time to fill the line, but 
once full the oil emerges in a regular flow. Once 
started, the Registrar hopes to keep up a regular flow 
of about forty cases a year. The court, like the old 
Monopolies Commission, will be able to hear several 
cases simultaneously, though it may not do so at first. 
If it can in fact hand down 40 decisions a year, case 
law will soon cover the most important types of restric- 
tive agreements. To prepare these 40 cases a year 
for submission to the court the Registrar has a full 
time administrative and executive staff of about 35 ; 
this, too, implies a much more rapid rate of output, 
though within much narrower terms of reference, than 
has ever been achieved by the Monopolies Commission. 


ROCEEDINGS begin with the issue of Notices of 
Reference ; then a respondent who is party to the 
agreement in question has to be selected and a Repre- 
sentation Order approving this selection obtained ; the 
respondent is then asked to prepare his case in justifi- 
cation of the agreement, and the Registrar prepares a 
reply to this ; then the company or association is allowed 
a rejoinder. Obviously, this procedure can become 
protracted before the case even reaches the court. Most 
firms and trade associations have co-operated with the 
Registrar in the collection of facts and in the prepara- 
tion of an agreed list of documents to be produced in 
court. Many cases, however, require the production 
of cost figures, which are not generally available and 
take time to collect- from the individual parties to the 
agreement. These cases may thus take as long to pre- 
pare as any other major civil suit—and if American 
experience in the preparation of anti-trust cases is any 
guide, it would be far too early yet to be impatient 
about delay in bringing the first cases to court. 

It is far more important that the first cases to come 
before the court should be well prepared than that 
they get there quickly. The Registrar has been able 
to draw at each stage on the advice of some academic 
economists—as, no doubt, the respondents have been 
too. Whether a court that contains no economist will 
be able to appreciate their arguments is another matter. 
Success of the procedure laid down in this Act, indeed, 
depends upon turning complex economic implications 
of industrial practice, and their relation to the “ public 
interest,” into a justiciable issue for the court to decide. 
In the United States, the questions before the court 
in anti-trust cases are essentially questions of fact: 
price rings, for example, are illegal there per se, and 
the court has merely to establish whether they exist or 
not. But under the British law the issues concern 
implications, actual or potential, not merely facts. This 
makes the new court’s task harder than that of the 
American courts—which has been found difficult 
enough. 

The real effect of this legislation in promoting more 
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competition or less in British industry will depend 
upon whether public opinion becomes thoroughly con- 
vinced—as it is certainly not convinced at present— 
that restrictive agreements are automatically — bad. 
Public opinion as yet has hardly been affected by the 
publicity given to agreements. placed on the public 
register, and it is not easy to see how in practice it 
could be: it might be decisively influenced by the first 
few judgments of the court, before it loses interest. 
If the first agreements to be considered are found, in 
spite of the presumptions in the Act, to be in the public 
interest, the public could easily conclude that all such 
agreements are a good thing. For the public to accept 
the same presumption as is written into the Act—that 
all restrictive practices are likely to be harmful unless 
proved otherwise—then the Registrar will need to win 
these first few cases. He cannot determine precisely 
which cases will be ready first: this does not lie within 
his power alone. And it could easily occur that cases 
where an industry has the best case in justification are 
also those where the legal preliminaries are most likely 
to be ready first. Upon issues that are obviously harder 
to justify, industry may take longer to try to assemble 
its case. 


O speculate further about the effectiveness of the 
leon machinery before it has begun to operate 
would be foolish. But the mechanics of registration 
and the preparation of cases for the court have already 
had some good effects. Many agreements have been 
abandoned or revised so that they do not have to be 
registered, or so that, while still registrable, they can 
be more readily justified as in the public interest. 
Others—and this must be counted an initial victory for 
the Act—were abandoned after the signatories heard 
that the Registrar had decided to start proceedings, or 
are likely to be abandoned before they reach the court. 
Last week the Cohen committee suggested that the 
Government should reopen the whole question of indi- 
vidual price maintenance, thereby drawing upon itself 
the only criticism that’ employers’ organisations voiced 
of its report. It may be asking too much to expect a 
government that has just made individual price main- 
tenance legally enforcable to ask some new committee— 
or even perhaps the Monopolies Commission—to decide 
whether such enforcement is in the public interest. But 
the Act would still give the commission the power to do 
this, and another government might be more inclined to 
use it. The campaign against monopolies and restric- 
tive practices in British industry, which was begun 
in 1948 with the support of all political parties, is 
therefore not in suspense ; new groupings of forces 
are preparing for action. But it would be foolish to 
pretend that this regrouping has not involved, during 
the past two years, some minor retreat ; and the whole 
campaign could fail if the next engagements—the first 
cases that come before the Restrictive Practices Court 
—do not turn out to be decisive victories. 
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THE STERLING AREA 


Don’t Get it Right... 


N his regular column in the New York Herald Tribune 
[ on February 24th, Mr Joseph Alsop, the respected 
American journalist, gave his impression of Britain’s 
economic problems which led him to describe London as 
“a city that all but stinks of defeat.” Because of the wide 
currency given to his views in the United States, a close 
examination of the figures on which he rested his argument 
seems necessary. 


1. “ Approximately 22 per cent of Britain’s lifeblood, the 
hard currency revenue of the sterling area, comes from 


two highly unstable ex-colonia]l countries, Ghana and 
Malaya.” 


In 1956, Ghana and Malaya, together with all the UK 
colonies, accounted for less than eleven per cent of the 
hard currency earnings (including sales of newly mined 
gold) of the sterling area. Britain itself earned nearly 
57 per cent, and the rest of the Commonwealth 32 per cent. 
The hard currency earned by Ghana and Malaya is a 
valuable prop to the sterling area system, but Britain itself 
had a payments deficit of no more than £23 million with 
the dollar area on current account in 1956. 


2. “A single individual, the Sheikh of Kuwait, contributes 
very nearly 10 per cent of the new capital annually avail- 
able in the sterling area.” 


That part of the Sheikh of Kuwait’s income that is 
invested outside Kuwait now amounts to roughly £35 to 
£40 million a year. If this were ten per cent of the new 
capital annually available in the sterling area, then the total 
figure would be only £350 to £400 million. Britain’s 
capital investment in 1956 was itself £3,139 million gross 
and £1,487 million net ; probably at least half as much again 
should be added for the rest of the sterling area. 
The great bulk of this capital was provided by savings 
generated within the countries where it was invested, 
supplemented by a capital flow from the United States 
and the international organisations. Kuwait’s .investment 
is large only in relation to the total funds generated within 
the sterling area that are not used in the countries where 
they are generated. But that sum is made up only of 
Britain’s capital exports and of the funds provided by 
Ghana, Malaya, Kuwait and other members of the sterling 
area that are still adding to and not drawing down their 
sterling balances. Kuwait’s share of the total capital 
generated within the sterling area is less than one per cent. 


3. “ The loss of the Middle Eastern oil sources, which 
are now in ever-greater danger, will [sic] add a cruel billion 
dollars a year to the debit side of Britain’s national balance 
sheet.” 


Anything like this figure could be arrived at only by 
assuming (a) that the entire Middle East oil sources are 
lost, not only to Britain, but also to the rest of the world, 
and (b) that sufficient dollar oil could be made available 
1c make good the loss of the Middle East oilfields, which is 





impossible. Mr Alsop is describing as a loss unique to 
Britain a risk that concerns the whole of the West—and 
which could hardly occur in circumstances other than those 
leading to a third world war. 


IN THE MARKET 


That Was Shell... 


HE opening of a new Stock Exchange account on Wed- 
‘Ronde served to check, but not to reverse, the down- 
ward drag on industrial shares, and in the week to 
Wednesday, The Economist indicator dropped 2.8 to 166.1, 
its lowest since September 1954. The unexpected decline 
in the dollar exchange rate halted the rise in the gilt edged 
market, though the rise was resumed together with a 
stronger market on Thursday afternoon. The Financial 
Times index of Government securities shows a fractional 
fall, from 80.89 to 80.78 for the week, but the gilt-edged 
market does not look as if its itch to rise has gone. From 
this now familiar pattern of markets two points of interest 
stand out. The “ Shell” Transport issue of £433 million 
is proving after all to be a tremendous mouthful. And on 
the gilt-edged side it is now apparent that recent refinancing 
issues have left the short end of the market outside an 
otherwise efficient control. 

Jobbers had calculated that the “Shell ” Transport new 
shares to be issued at £5 10s. per share should open at about 
26s. premium when dealings started (nil paid) on February 
11th. Actually they started at 24s. and fell steadily until 
at the beginning of this week they were down to Ios. 6d. 
premium. At that-point the sponsors to the issue were 
getting worried. Was it, as the market suspects, the result 
of some support that “ Shell” (new) then rallied ? They 
have improved to 14s. premium and it certainly looks as 
though at just above 10s. premium resistance is encountered. 
The troubles, some observers hope, will be over by Wednes- 
day when the first call of £3 per share has to be paid. But 
the behaviour of the market shows that there have been 
no great sums of American money waiting to rush into 
“* Shell ” new and that shareholders have been selling their 
rights for the strongest of all reasons—inability to pay the 
call. 

When the authorities made the issue of 53 per cent 
Exchequer stock 1966 they catered for the banks ; when 
they issued the 53 per cent Funding stock 1982-84 it 
covered the pension funds and quite a few private investors. 
Effective control by open market selling was thus secured 
over a wide range of the gilt edged market, but not for short- 
dated stocks where the Government broker has little, if 
anything, to offer. The shorts have risen persistently this 
week, though the trend of the rest of the gilt-edged market 
was not upwards. The object of funding is to get rid of the 
excessive weight of short-dated stocks and to push investors 
longer. Therefore control cannot be established by the 
tactic of creating a new short-dated stock and putting it on 
tap with the Government broker. In the end a natural 
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solution should be forthcoming ; the banks could buy the 
1966 stock and release some of their shorter stocks to the 
money market. But the banks will not do that switch while 
they still have substantial depreciation on their holdings of 
the shorter dated stocks. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling Dips Below $2.81 


TERLING, which was close to its ceiling against the dollar 
S in the official market last week, and was quoted around 
$2.814% at the beginning of this week, has declined sharply ; 
on Wednesday it dipped below $2.81. End-of-month 
closing has been partly responsible. There has also 
been some substantial buying of dollars for account of 
oil companies and some postponement of commercial 
purchases of sterling caused by reports of the hostile recep- 
tion of the Cohen Report by spokesmen for the TUC and 
the Labour Party. The weakness ended abruptly on 
Thursday after it was learned that Bank rate had not been 
changed. The rate rallied to $2817«. The weakness of 
sterling has been largely focused on the dollar market. 
Against European currencies and in the market for trans- 
ferable sterling rates though drifting against sterling have 
not moved as much. 

The Royal Dutch issue continues to bring incidental 
support for sterling against Continental currencies, and 
especially against Dutch guilders. Subscriptions to the issue 
from United States holders have brought appreciable re- 
ceipts of dollars to the Netherlands Bank. Part of these 
dollars has been converted into sterling as a result of a 
special switch arrangement between the Bank of England 
and the Netherlands Bank and, in consequence, the Bank of 
England has acquired guilders. According to reports from 
Amsterdam, these guilders have been invested in Dutch 
Treasury Bills maturing in mid-March to an amount of 200 
million guilders. They should help the United Kingdom 
in the end of March EPU settlement. 


MOTORS 


Trucks Still in Low Gear 


HE recent successes of motor car manufacturers has 
if tended to overshadow what has been happening on the 
commercial vehicle side of the industry, where recovery 
from the recession has been much slower and is still far 
from complete. In January output and exports of cars 
established new peaks for the month, but truck and van 
sales in Britain and overseas were still fewer than they were 
two years ago. 

Car production, at 85,639 during January or 4,780 a day, 
was more than double that of January last year when fuel 
rationing was at its tightest: but it was also a good fifth 
more than in January 1955 and 1956. Whether this con- 
tinued upward progress will be sustained later this year is 
still anybody’s guess. Export shipments, which the manu- 
facturers consider are as good as sold, are rising almost 
everywhere, apart from a few continental countries. Sales 
of foreign cars in the United States, whither the industry 
shipped more than 14,000 in January against 5,580 and 
1,620 twelve months and two years ago, are still not show- 
ing any signs of being affected by the motor recession there. 
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Shipments to New Zealand, which has set lower import 
quotas for 1958, also happened to be larger in January. 
The present very high rate of deliveries to the home market, 
which took just half of the car makers’ production last 
year, must come from the high hopes the industry has for 
the spring selling season opening in about a month’s time. 

Commercial vehicle production in January reached 
25,000, or 1,250 a day, which was a little lower than in 
recent months. This failure to reach pre-recession levels 
of activity is mainly due to weakness in the home market, 
where only the heavier types of lorry are selling at all well. 
Home buying may well not pick up strongly again until 
road hauliers experience better times but purchases of trucks 
by industry, for its own use under “ C ” licences, have been 
keeping up remarkably well ; this must be the main reason 
for the better market for the heavies. In export markets, 
on the other hand, the heavier types of lorry and, at the 
other end of the scale, vans have been selling less well 
than the lighter grades of lorry. This weakness in exports 
has been spread across most markets, in Africa, Australia 
and some continental countries, but the current rate of 
shipments is higher than early last year. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Capital Reconstruction at Last 


HE Suez Canal Company, lips sealed and preparing to 
f retnes its negotiations with the Egyptians on March 
21st, has produced the long-awaited capital scheme. Recon- 
struction is inevitable, if the company is to function as a 
French investment trust, if it is to distribute to shareholders 
a reasonable amount out of what it hopes to get from the 
Egyptians, and to distribute in specie the shares of its sub- 
sidiary SIM (Société d’Investissements Mobiliéres). The 
scheme follows closely the lines forecast in these columns 
three weeks ago. All classes of shares, including the parts 


THE SUEZ CAPITAL PLAN 


~ _ ~ Effective 
s are asis are price 
Stock _— of profits of of new of New 

no Exchange equity share 

per cent per cent £ 
SOP sidecases 48 Frs. 28,585 of 33 4 * 
i oe cent 
ebenture and 

7 one for one. 71-46 
fouissance ........ 32 One for one. 32 
POS caceercs 34} 10 Il for 10 9-82 31% 
Parts Civilest..... 14,000 frs. 15 39 for 100. 14-72 30% 
EPOOIOIS. ccescace — 2 _ 2-00 _ 
Statutory reserves. — 2 — 2-00 —_ 


* If the new debenture is worth 60 per cent of face value 

} Paris dealings only 
civiles of the Egyptian Interest Trust, which are not now 
strictly shares of the Suez Canal Company, are to be 
exchanged into a single class of ordinary shares of 10,000 
francs each. In addition holders of the capital shares will 
receive a § per cent debenture of frs. 28,585 per share 
ranking behind the company’s existing debenture stock but 
redeemable by annual drawings spread over the next ten 
years, and calculated to redeem the stock fully in 1968 (the 
date of expiry original and concession). 

Holders of the capital and jouissance shares are called to 

a meeting on April 21st ; founders shareholders have their 
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adjourned meeting on March 4th and holders of the parts 
civiles will meet on March roth. All three may well decide to 
approve the scheme (only a simple majority of each class 
is required by French law) but some British holders of the 
capital shares are far from content. The frs 28,585 of 5 per 
cent debentures represent the exact value of 250 gold francs 
at the time of nationalisation in 1956. Therefore holders of 
the capital shares get no gold clause protection against the 
latest 163 per cent devaluation of the franc. Certainly the 
1956 accounts were drawn in current francs and share- 
holders at the meeting last June accepted the abandonment 
of the gold clause, but the company was not gazetted French 
until December 24th—after the latest devaluation. 
Whether or not capital shareholders will avoid French tax 
in the region of 20 per cent on the capital repayment when 
their bonds are drawn rests on the outcome of current nego- 
tiations with the French government. Moreover they fear 
that they will have to bear the 4 per cent stamp duty on 
their new debentures though the company is apparently 
satisfied that this can be avoided. 

The provisions of two per cent for directors and two per 
cent for reserves still need to be revised and will, it is 
understood, be tackled later. It would be absurd 
nowadays to limit reserve appropriations to two per cent 
of profits. And the directors of an investment trust without 
operational duties would be much over-paid with two per 
cent. A possible solution would be to allow the directors 
two per cent but only of the residue after a fixed payment 
on the capital. The directors have not, it is believed, any 
intention of claiming their two per cent on capital if a dis- 
tribution of assets becomes possible. But to deprive them 
of the right to any payment on such a distribution would 
be to give them an incentive not to distribute. 


ANALYSIS OF INFLATION 


Where the Money Went 


ITTER political controversy over the Cohen Committee’s 
Baavice to wage tribunals, its uncompromising support 
of a continued policy of tight credit restraint, and its blunt 
acceptance of the fact that this may increase unemployment, 
have tended to blur the intrinsic interest of the committee’s 
factual analysis of the postwar inflation. For the most 
part, it relied upon officially published figures: but its use 
of them was unconventional and effective. Many of its 
calculations were fresh and thought-provoking. 

One of its more dramatic illustrations recorded how the 
money paid out for all goods and services in Britain rose 
from £114 billion in 1946 to £24} billion in 1956, whereas 
the actual supplies of goods produced and imported rose 
only by about a third, which would have cost say only £154 
billion at 1946 prices. Of the {£9 billion difference, “ extra 
money paid out for rising prices,” the committee estimated 
that 49 per cent went to wages and salaries, 19 per cent to 
extra profit incomes, 19 per cent for higher import prices, 
and 13 per cent into net taxes on expenditure. The share 
accruing to “ incomes from employment ” may at first sight 
look remarkable—until it is realised that this is just about 
the percentage that these incomes represented of total 
“final output” in the economy alike in 1946 and 1956, 
so that there is nothing surprising in their representing 
the same proportion of the inflationary element in the 
difference. The absolute share of profits, however, was 
falling ; these did not retain a constant share of the “ extra 
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money paid out for rising prices.” The calculation appears 
to be done by applying cost indices to the shares of final 
output—which is the largest of all versions of the national 
income, defined in the Blue Book on National Income & 
Expenditure as “ goods and services produced for private 
and public consumption, investment and export, valued at 
market prices *—to work out what these would have been 
at the costs of an earlier year, and showing the difference 
due to inflation. 

This differencing is more illuminating, however, when 
the committee divides the postwar inflationary period into 
two stages, before and after 19§2 ; its figures, and the official 
data upon which it worked, are shown in the table. The 


SHARES IN POSTWAR INCOME—AND INFLATION 


Income Profits Imports 

from and of goods Total 

employ- trading and final 

ment income services output 

Actual amounts : 

eke ee 5,732 3,011 1,668 11,575 
he PCCCCCET OTE 49-5 26-0 14-4 100 
Gee S CORON ccc cccese 9,105 4,630 3,531 19,248 
POPOIMOREIS i ncccdcccces 47-3 24-1 18-3 100 
Come S 6 WOU 6c cccccdcn 12,222 5,813 4,268 24,660 
PI a eucddsccceca 49-6 23-6 17-3 100 


“* Extra money paid out for 
higher prices’’ :* 


1946-1956 : £ million..... 4,500 1,770 1,750 9,230 
PONIES bbc ccacscuwe 49 19 19 100 
1946-1952 : £ million..... 2,450 1,130 1,550 5,910 
PUN s oa cccdccccce 42 19 26 100 
1952-1956 : £ million..... 1,700 500 —220 2,290 
CUOMERED occ ccccccdes 74 22 -9 100 


* Difference between actual income and what this would have been at 
the costs of the earlier year.. The 1946-52 and the 1952-56 differences do 


mot add up to the 1946-56 difference : they are not based on the same 
prices. 


division is clearcut. From 1946 until 1952 a dispropor- 
tionate share of the “ extra money paid out for rising prices ” 
went to pay for increasingly expensive imports, to some 
extent at the expense of employment incomes as well as of 
profits. From 1952 to 1956 imports, with their prices 
below 1951-52 levels, dropped out of the inflationary pic- 
ture, but internal: inflation became much more rapid: 
incomes from employment, gaining their 1946 share of the 
total, did so by taking nearly three-quarters of the “ extra 
money paid out for rising prices,” while the share of profits 
continued to fall. This could have its controversial impli- 
cations, political as well as economic (perhaps trade unionists 
should vote Conservative, and capitalists should vote for 
neither major party): but here the committee was concerned 
with where the money went, not why it went. 


Accounting for Investment 


HE Cohen committee was not disposed to take a tragic 
- view of the check to investment that it agreed might 
result from today’s tight policy : it noted that the real value 
of net additions to the stock of fixed capital, houses apart, 
in the country had been greater in 1949 and every year since 
than in 1938, and in 1956 was nearly twice the 1938 level of 
net fixed investment. As a proportion of the gross national 
product gross fixed investment other than housebuilding was 
ir. 1956 nearly 12 per cent, against just over 13 per cent and 
more than 17 per cent in western Germany. The committee 
was inclined to expect “ a decline in private capital expendi- 
ture in the somewhat more distant future ” (beyond 1958): 
but brought out clearly the fact that the main items of 
“ public sector” fixed investment—coal, railways, roads, 
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electricity, postal services, educational building and hospitals 
—far from being reduced by the “two year standstill” 
decreed in September, are still due to rise beyond their 
1957-1958 level. The Thorneycroft axe, as they recall, 
fell in the public sector mainly on local authority house- 
building. 

In considering public investment, the committee did 
another statistical exercise—drawing from the ordinary 
Blue Book figures rather more meaningful estimates of how 
this is financed. The table shows how up to 1950 current 
budget surpluses, along with the depreciation provisions of 


FINANCING PUBLIC SECTOR INVESTMENT 


Public Internal Net contribution 
investment in sources to (+) or from (—) 
fixed capital of the funds in the 

and stocks public sector capital market 
1948 594 878 +284 
1949 749 1,055 +306 
1950 595 935 +340 
1951 1,071 833 —238 
1952 1,292 744 —548 
1953 1,334 642 —692 
1954 1,101 641 — 460 
1955 1,203 803 —400 
1956 1,367 758 —609 


the nationalised industries, were more than sufficient to 
cover capital expenditure in the public sector, and further to 
make a positive contribution to funds available in the capital 
market. After 1950, demands for public capital expenditure 
grew, while funds available from internal resources declined. 
Public investment has become a heavy claimant upon the 
capital market. The committee showed that it knows which 
particular “ gimmicks ” are at present being mooted for the 
1958 Budget when it mentions, as a question for the Chan- 
cellor, how much capital expenditure in the public sector 
needs to be covered by a surplus on Government current 
account : but on this it offered no opinion of its own. 


SAHARAN OIL 


New Concessions in the Sahara 


N the first reallocation of oil rights in the Sahara desert, 
[ the Royal Dutch-Shell Group, British Petroleum, and 
three American oil companies (but no American majors) are 
included in the successful bidders. Under French oil law, 

‘ exploration concessions are granted for periods of five years ; 
at the end of that period one half of the concession area has 
to be surrendered to the French government for reallocation, 
the company being allowed to decide which areas to keep 
and which to surrender. The first concession area to reach 
the five-year limit, in September last year, was some 46,000 
square miles held by two French companies, Compagnie 
Francaise des Pétroles d’Algérie (CFPA) and Société 
Nationale de Recherches et d’Exploitation des Pétroles 
(SNREPAL). These companies chose the 23,000 square 
miles they wanted to keep, which included the large oilfield 
discovered near Hassi Messaoud, and the other 23,000 
square miles, part of which was near enough to Hassi 
Messaoud to offer hopes of a comparable strike, was thrown 
open for bidding. 

About half of this area was not considered promising 
enough to bid for, but eleven groups put in bids for the 
remainder, and eight of these have now been granted con- 
cessions. Out of about 11,000 square miles reallotted, a 
group in which British Petroleum, together with its French 
subsidiary, has a half share, has received a permit covering 
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1,800 square miles, and Compagnie des Pétroles d’ Algérie 
(CPA), in which the Royal Dutch-Shell group has a 65 per 
cent interest, has received one for 1,000 square miles. But 
the exact locations—how near to Hassi Messaoud. for 
example—have not yet been announced. 

This reallocation of oil exploration rights is only the first 
of several due this year; CFPA and SNREPAL have 


SNREPAL V7 CPA. 
CREPS [J] CFPA 
a Railway Oil 


——Apelnes 4 Sere 





another 11,500 square miles to surrender shortly and further 
to the South over 60,000 square miles of less promising 
desert is due to be surrendered by CPA and Compagnie de 
Recherches et d’Exploitation de Pétrole au Sahara (CREPS). 
Although the French government has granted exploration 
concessions to several foreign oil companies working in 
association with French government and private interests, 
it is still not clear how free a hand a foreign oil company 
would be allowed in developing any oilfields found. It is 
this uncertainty which is still keeping the name of Standard 
Oil (New Jersey) and other American major oil companies 
off the list of bidders. 


GUIDED WEAPONS 


Rocket Bases 


HE Ministry of Defence is reticent about its £10 million 
T investment in East Anglian bases for American inter- 
mediate missiles (Thors) which Mr Sandys still expects to 
be delivered to schedule towards the end of this year. An 
unspecified but necessarily small number of RAF airfields 
are to be made over for these bases; according to the 
Minister some access roads will have to be built and some 
married quarters. It takes roughly 12 hours to prepare 
each Thor for firing, including an hour on the launching 
pad, so the sites need nearly as many launching pads as 
missiles. (An American missile squadron consists of 20 
missiles with two spares.) These launching pads must be 
linked, both electrically and electronically, with a central 
control house. Guidance equipment is needed to set the 
missile in the first few seconds of flight on the correct 
ballistic trajectory, and radar monitoring of the missile in 
flight to discover any fault in operation that would call for 
its destruction. This basic apparatus has to be backed up 
by extensive workshop and storage facilities. Preparation 
of the missile for service is a complex job requiring skilled 
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JAGUAR 
34224 


SALOONS 





Wrerner personal preference be for the 2.4-litre or the more 
powerful 3.4-litre model the same Jaguar characteristics exist in both. Either model offers 
impeccable road performance allied to comfort and refinement of the highest order. 
Both are available with disc brakes, overdrive or automatic transmission as optional extras. 
Indeed every car in the Jaguar range, including the Mark VIII Saloon and 


XK150 models, can be obtained with Automatic Transmission. 


London Showrooms: 88 PIGQCADILLY W.t 
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engineers with special machine tools, cranes and conveyors. 
Big supplies of liquid oxygen have to be kept on the site—a 
difficult material to store and handle at any time—and 
a substantial supply of independent power is necessary. 

All this ground equipment, including much of the instru- 
mentation, is being provided by Britain out of the {10 
million total. Since the Army’s rocket training site in 
the Hebrides, which will be used only five months of the 
year, is costing £5 million, the number of sites is either 
much fewer than expected, or much of the equipment is 
going to be improvised on the assumption that within a 
year or so of Thor’s delivery, preparations will have to be 
made for the underground launching sites of the “im- 
proved ” British successor to these early American inter- 
mediate range missiles, which will probably be ready in 
1963-64. The cost of going underground is likely to be 
extremely heavy. 


MANPOWER 


200,000 More Workers Found 


HE Ministry of Labour has recently completed the 

annual overhaul of its manpower statistics—and dis- 
covered 200,000 more people in jobs than it had realised. 
This is the result of the annual count carried out in May, 
1957 ; it is only for that one month in each year that an 
attempt is made to directly account for everybody at work. 
Monthly figures are derived from changes in employment 
returned by a large sample of firms. In recent years these 
have always been slightly wrong, but never before so wrong 
as to turn an apparent slow decline in employment into an 
increase. 

Fven the yearly count of employment, based on the 
national insurance cards, is by no means. a straightforward 
business. Employers of five or more workers have to inform 
the Ministry how many cards they hold in May, but the 
additional numbers in small firms are estimated in a compli- 
cated way from the numbers of fully stamped cards 
exchanged for new ones in the following quarter. Also there 
are still likely to be employers and people working on their 
own account who, in spite of the insurance act, have never 
taken out cards. It is indeed by no means easy to count 
the 24 million or so men and women in the working popula- 
tion today. 

Nevertheless the Ministry of Labour feels reasonably con- 
fident that these annual counts are near enough to the mark. 
Their monthly figures are another matter. These rely on 
returns from a large number of firms—all manufacturing 
firms, for instance, employing more than 100 persons and a 
quarter of those employing between 11 and 100 persons. In 
some of the service trades, however, the coverage is doubt- 
less poor. These “L” returns show the numbers in 
employment in the current and previous month and the per- 
centage changes in these numbers are linked to the basic 
figures for the previous May to provide up-to-date estimates. 


Last Year’s Changes 


INCE the May count of the insured population is not 
made available until the following February (after the 
November statistics have been published) the monthly 
estimates of employment stretch out unchallenged for 
eighteen months. When the revisions come, they have to 
be taken back for this length of time. This time they have 
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been more substantial than usual possibly because, in the 
interests of economy, the number of firms making “L” 
returns has been reduced. The original figure for civil 
employment last November has been bumped up by 205,000 
—and is subject to further revision after the May, 1958 
count. In each of the last five years the revision has been 
upwards, suggesting some as yet unexplained bias: but 
never quite so much as now revealed. 

Does this make nonsense of the monthly figures ? As far 
as absolute changes go it would seem to : instead of civilian 


APPARENT CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands) 


End Dec., End Dec., Change in 
1956 1957 1957 


PURINES 6 ccc cecdiccnncccwas 9,298 9,300 + 2 
PN so sadedeskdasacdéescicns 993 964 —279 
PO cana ciithwembandedvedies 861 868 + 7 
Building and contracting .......... 1,496 1,470 —26 
SIND os atdcnivabcketadaaaes 2,933 2,981 + 48 
Transport and communications ..... 1,711 1,710 Se | 
PUNO MINE Cae crue accdcceed 379 381 +2 
Professional, financial etc........... 4,142 4,169 +27 
Public administration. ............. 1,298 1,288 —10 

Civil employment .......... 23,111 23,131 +20 


employment having fallen by some 100,000 last year we are 
now asked to believe that it rose by 20,000. Unfortunately 
the interest in these figures lies in marginal differences 
between large numbers ; and in a period of steady activity, 
these are likely to be within the practical errors of estimation. 
The revisions, even this year, are no more than 1 per cent 
of the total, which is by no means statistically shocking. Rut 
even this error casts cold water on the general productivity 
comparisons of which the Treasury is so fond. However, the 
relative movements of labour between industries are pro- 
bably more accurately reflected if only because they are often 
proportionately a good deal larger, and it is with this in mind 
that the revised figures of employment are reproduced here. 
It should be added that unemployment statistics are collected 
quite separately and are not subject to nearly such large 
qualifications. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Crowded Skies 


HE skies over Europe and the Mediterranean are 
crowded with aeroplanes and criss-crossed with a web 
of air routes over, under and through which jet aircraft 
of the Nato forces pick a darting, disturbing course. It is 
becoming daily more difficult to keep these aircraft from 
collision. The upper air that the military jets have had to 
themselves will be invaded this summer by rising numbers 
of jet airliners. This is the aerial backcloth to the meeting 
held in Geneva by the International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
tion to work out a new system of air traffic control for 
Europe and the Mediterranean. It has ended in something 
suspiciously like deadlock. 
It came on a technical point—which must be unusual in 
a conference so predominantly technical as this. A sound 
plan for the co-ordination of air traffic control between the 
various countries had been agreed upon ; the refusal of the 
Israeli and Arab delegates to speak directly to each other 
did not prevent them from passing messages through third 
parties. But the meeting failed to agree_on the system of 
navigation on which control should be based—or rather the 


+ 
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British delegates refused to accept the system proposed by 
the majority of other countries, with what enthusiasm it is 
difficult to tell. This is a serious block because the new 
traffic system now remains on ice until mid-1959, when 
another technical conference will try to decide between two 
navigation systems. 

British traffic controllers are urging European countries to 
adopt the Decca system of navigation on the argument that 
it allows aircraft to fly much closer than at present, and 
would thus reduce congestion. The Decca “ chain ” works 
ou groups of four stations, one master and three slaves, 
which send a continuous grid of radio signals across which 
the pilot picks his way. Some 4,000 ships are already 
navigating by a chain of these stations across Western 
Europe from Scandiavia to France ; the same chain could 
be used as it stands by any aircraft with the necessary 
equipment. At present only British European Airways 
and British independent operators use Decca navigation. 

The alternative system is the long-established VOR, by 
which an aircraft navigates not by a grid, but with reference 
to a single fixed position on which it must converge to get 
a bearing. This is an American-developed system which the 
airlines know and understand and much of the equipment 
already exists. Nevertheless the British spokesmen regard 
it as obsolete and do not want to be committed to installing 
an extensive VOR system along air routes for which they 
are responsible. The Decca system may be capable of 
further refinement, but prejudice against British navigation 
equipment is breaking down in face of the successful trials 
with Decca’s long-range navigation system on the North 
Atlantic. On these routes, where navigation aids are inade- 
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quate, aircraft are separated by 30 minutes’ flying time for 
fear of collision, and this leads to delays at least as serious 
as any in Europe. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BORROWING 


PWLB Rates Cut 


HE Public Works Loan Board has reduced its rates for 
- loans to local authorities—when it does lend to them. 
The reduction does not imply that the local authorities are 
any less under compulsion to raise the money in the market 
rather than from the board if they can. It does imply that 
the Treasury has decided that the board’s lending rates had 


PWLB RATES 
July 13, Sept. 28, Feb. 25, 
1957 1957 1958 
pte 5 GORS ncncscces 5} 7} 63 
5 years to 15 years...... 6 6} 63 
Over 1D Pears <2600%s00 52 6} 6} 


become out of line with the market. Since the market is 
the measure, some observers are a little surprised at the 
extent of the cut that the Treasury has made. Few will 
argue about the reduction from 63 to 6} per cent for loans 
of over 15 years ; the rate of 63 per cent for medium term 
loans perhaps looks low compared with 63 per cent now 
being paid in the mortgage market for 10-year money, and 
the rate of 63 per cent for loans of not more than five years 
looks distinctly low. An active demand by the local autho- 
rities is being met with temporary (seven day) money at 








The Baltic 


HE background to discussions in 

London this week between British 
and Greek shipowners, so far separate 
and inconclusive, of tonnage stabilisa- 
tion schemes to limit the number of 
merchant ships sailing the seas is a 
freight market in which new charters 
can be fixed only at rates that allow 
comparatively few vessels to earn their 
depreciation. Throughout the world 
a growing tonnage of vessels is being 
withdrawn from that market, laid up 
for “accelerated repair” or simply 
because operating them does not pay ; 
but equally, throughout the world new 
ships are coming down the slipways 
in exceptionally large numbers, steadily 
increasing the size of the world fleet 
competing for a limited volume of 
traffic. Shipping shares are coming 
down almost as steadily. 

In British ports there is a larger 
tonnage of ships laid up than since the 
early thirties: 141 British and foreign 
ships, totalling 778,703 gross tons, were 
unemployed, in addition to another 
679,143 tons of ships under repair. 
Most of the berths privately available 
are full so the Government has been 
making available some of its own. 


At the other end of the fleet, new 
ships totalling some 8 million gross 


shipyards but cannot take effect 
quickly. The biggest proportionate 
additions will continue to be to the 
tanker fleet, which represents about a 
quarter of the whole. As the chart 
shows, tanker freight rates have fallen 
much more sharply after rising far 
higher during the blockage of the Suez 
Canal; spot rates are charted (on 
the base of the 1956 low point) as 
representing the immediate state of the 
market better than time charter rates. 






Dries Up 


tons were launched last year, adding 
about 5 per cent net to the world fleet. 
This year’s addition to the fleet will 
almost certainly be larger; cancella- 
tions are spreading among the world’s 
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THE SKEFKO BALL BEARING COMPANY LTD. 


the British manufacturers of the world renowned 
SKF ball and roller bearings. 


STATISTICIAN 


A VACANCY OCCURS in this progressive and ex- 
panding organisation for a young University 
Graduate who is interested in Production 
Control. The post calls for a statistician to 
assist the Production Controller and the Manage- 
ment. generally by assimilating and presenting 
the important data necessary for economic and 
efficient production. There are excellent oppor- 
tunities for progress. 


Applications, giving age, education and ex- 
perience, which will be treated in strictest 
confidence, should be addressed to: 
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A.C, DIRECT-ON-LINE 
CONTACTOR STARTER 


Type DOC7I for three-phase or 
single-phase non-reversing squirrels 
€age induction motors, 


This starter is sturdy in con- 
Struction, elegant in appearance 
and dependable in operation. It 
is available for motors up to 5 
horsepower, and complies with 
BS. 587.1957 for “Frequent 
Duty”, i.e. forty starts per hour, 





The starter, comprising a triplee 
pole contactor with normally. 
open auxiliary switch and triple- 
pole hand-reset thermal overload 
relay, is enclosed in a distinctive 
die-cast aluminium case with 
integral START-STOP push 
buttons, 
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BY TAYPLANNING — that is by client and consultants 


entrusting their project to Taylor Woodrow right from the 


TA YP L A N 7 start — months of work and worry can be saved. 


Problems can be studied by Taylor Woodrow specialists 


in the light of world-wide experience in new and 
a 
Sa ves time advanced construction techniques. A single, perfectly 
co-ordinated master-plan ensures maximum speed, 


efficiency and economy throughout. Site operations start 


and mon ey sooner, finish sooner. Possession of the new premises 


is taken far earlier ; time and money are saved. 


Call in TAYPLAN service at the inception of your new scheme. 


BUILD EVERYWHERE 
BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
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6% per cent to 7 per cent and two-year mortgages have been 
negotiated this week at 74 per cent. The PWLB, however, 
does comparatively little of its lending for periods of under 
five years and market rates have not weakened as a result 
of the new scale of charges. While hire purchase houses 


will pay 83 per cent for slightly longer loans, there is not 
much scope for reduction. , 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Britain’s Instalment Debt 


NSTALMENT debt per head in the United Kingdom at the 
] end of 1957 was a shilling or two under {9 10s. The 
hire purchase and other instalment buying of the British 
population last year amounted in terms of the retail price 
of the goods bought to about £14 12s. per man, woman 
and child. These estimates emerge from the Board of 
Trade’s much improved statistics. This week, for the first 
time, the Board of Trade Fournal removes the qualification 
“at least” from its estimates of the country’s instalment 
debt ; it had already revised the figures so as to bring 
in instalment trading other than hire purchase. The debt 
is now estimated at £484 million, having risen £80 million 
in 1957 after falling £90 million in 1956. The total is 
thus still a little below what it was when the Board of Trade 
statistics began. 

It has also been expanding in every month since July of 
last year when the Board of Trade started the revision of its 
calculations. Of the latest total of £484 million, industrial 
and farm equipment accounted for £25 million, private 
cars, commercial vehicles and caravans for £204 million 
and the rest, furniture, hardware, radio, electrical goods, 
cycles and perambulators, for £246 million. It is also pos- 
sible from the figures as at last July, when the debt stood 
at £442 million, to see the size of instalment trading in 
forms that are not strictly hire purchase. In July such 
business accounted for £63 million of the total and was 
therefore comparatively small; as had always been sus- 
pected, the Board’s old “hire purchase ” figures included 
a large part of it. The figure for the turnover of the goods 
sold on instalment terms (which naturally is not the same as 
the amount of credit extended) is calculated to have been 
“ in the region of £750 million” in 1957. Items other than 
household goods accounted for about £480 million of it. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE PLAN 


Pensions and Inflation 


EVERAL insurance companies in more than one country 
S have introduced plans so that savings for old age can 
be protected against loss of purchasing power through in- 
flation. The practical hedge against inflation—though it is 
not a perfect one—is investment in industrial ordinary shares 
and the methods used are various. The with-profits pension 
policy as offered by the Prudential and the Equity and Law 
Companies is one example ; the investing of a proportion of 
the funds in equities and skilful investment through a period 
of inflation should supplement the contractual pensions. 
But there is no guarantee that all the gains of this kind 
of fund will be distributed at each valuation, no commitment 
to invest any particular proportion of the fund in ordinary 
shares, and no provision to enable a man already drawing 
a pension to get an increase if inflation proceeds further. 
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Secondly, there are pension plans tied to particular invest- 
ment trust units. The London and Manchester has such a 
plan linked to the value of Investment Trust Units, and the 
London and Edinburgh has an ordinary endowment insur- 
ance plan linked to the units of the Unicorn Trust. The 
scheme announced this week by Northern Assurance is of 
a third type not previously tried in this country, though it 
closely resembles the American College Retirement Equities 
Fund. In effect, without setting up a trust or entering any 
formal agreement to invest only in equities, Northern Assur- 
ance is creating a fund normally to be invested in leading 
equities and will sell units of it to prospective annuitants 
at current prices calculated on the market value of the under- 
lying securities. When tie pensioner elects to take his 
annuity, which he may do at any age between 60 and 70, 
he may select either a fixed annuity or an annuity varying 
with the experience of the fund. 

The scheme is limited to those eligible for- “ Millard 
Tucker ” pensions under section 22 of the 1956 Finance 
Act ; the company has decided also to limit it to people 
who have in force with the Northern an individual retirement 
annuity carrying a premium of at least {100. The Northern 
thus regards its new variable annuities as a supplement to 
a pension provision and does not offer it as a complete 
pension plan in itself. With that limitation the new fund 
has obvious attractions. It will be solely for the benefit of 
annuitants and prospective annuitants, subject to the com- 
pany’s commissions which are 4 per cent of premiums, 
5 per cent of the investment income and 2 per cent of vari- 
able annuities paid. It will be a tax free fund, with gross 


dividends and capital appreciation both accumulating to 
enhance the value of the units. 


DURABLE BUYING 


The Consumer’s Investment 


T is only a convention, and a pretty silly one, to regard 
[ a man who is buying a house on hire purchase as a 
saver, and a credit to the community, and a man who is 
buying a car on hire purchase as a conspicuous consumer, 
and a vulgar fellow to boot. The Central Statistical Office 
has given this habit up in part of its national income 


INVESTMENT IN CONSUMER’S DURABLES 


1948 1952 1956 
£m. at current prices 

Furniture and furnishings...... 250 371 497 
Hardware, radio and electrical... 229 304 426 
WT Ac ccccctcadeccscnene 59 122 247 
Private dwellings ...........+. 45 101 317 
583 898 1,487 

£m. at 1948 prices 
Household goods ..........e0. 479 548 736 
WE arnt urceckdecaddacues 59 92 177 
Private dwellings ...........+. 45 77 227 
583 717 1,140 

Index 1948= 100 
Volume (including dwellings)... 100 123 196 


Volume (excluding dwellings) .. 100 119 170 


accounting, where repayments on hire purchase count as 
part of personal saving: but in another it still ranks the 
purchase of durable household goods as consumption, 
though any definition of “ investment ” is largely a matter 
of the durability of what is bought. It ranks the half of 
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new private cars that it guesses are bought by business as 
“investment ”: but private citizens’ purchases of the other 
are “consumption.” 

The consideration of purchases of durable household 
goods and personal transport as investment is more common 
in the United States than it is here: in the current West- 
minster Bank Review Professor Alec Cairncross draws atten- 
tion to the size of this kind of spending. If purchases of 
private houses are included, this “ consumer’s investment ” 
amounts to about half the total of fixed investment as 
ordinarily measured (which already includes half of the new 
cars sold as being bought by business): even if houses are 
left out, these purchases of durables are a third as high as 
fixed investment. In spite of hire purchase restrictions and 
purchase tax, consumers were spending 70 per cent more 
on these durable goods, in real terms, than in 1948. What- 
ever one chooses to call this buying, it represents a sub- 
stantial slice, and one of the fastest growing, of final 
demand: and it has special characteristics, such as postpone- 
ability and possibly of cyclical fluctuation, more akin to 
investment spending than to items of current, less durable 
consumption. 


WHALE OIL 


A Buyer’s Market 


O clearer indication of a buyer’s market in edible oils, 
N as in other commodities, could be given than the 
decision of the whaling companies to sell now. Without 
waiting for the outcome of the present Antarctic whaling 
season now nearing its close, the British expeditions— 
Hector Whaling and Salvesen and Company—the Nor- 
wegian expeditions and the Dutch have sold 150,000 tons of 
their catch to the Unilever group at £77 10s. a ton. The 
total catch is not disclosed, nor even known, but 150,000 
tons could be more than half of it and the price compares 
with {£90 a ton achieved for a substantial amount a year 
ago, and with current small deals at around £79 a ton. The 
amount bought will not enable the Unilever group to stand 
clear of the market for the rest of the season, but this deal 
by the biggest buyer will enable it to stand back for some 
months and relish the fact that the troubles in Indonesia 
have not so far stopped the flow of vegetable oils from that 
unhappy country. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Capital Issues Committee is to make a minor relaxa- 
tion. In future bank loans to finance exports on which the 
bank has already received a guarantee from the ECGD will 
automatically be approved by the CIC. In announcing this 
on Thursday the Chancellor emphasised that the CIC would 
still require all other applications ‘for loans for capital pur- 
poses to be met, if possible, from non-bank sources. 


* * * 


Direct flights between London and Moscow will begin 
in July or August. The level of fares and the type of air- 
craft which the Russians will use remain to be settled. This 
second point concerns the noise made by the Russian Tu 
104 jet airliner, on which the Ministry of Transport has 
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been arguing for some time—not, it is thought, because it is 
unusually deafening but because objections to the noise 
level of American jet airliners are being used as counters in 
Anglo-American traffic negotiations that have no connec- 
tion with noise, jets or Russian aircraft. 


* = * 


Samuel Montagu, the London banking, bullion and 
foreign exchange firm has joined “the men of Zurich.” A _ 
new bank has been established with the name of Zurmont 
Bank AG, the capital of 6 million Swiss francs being largely 
held by Samuel Montagu, who will be represented on the 
board by one of their directors, Mr Paul Jeanty, 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the National Discount com- 
pany, the chairman, Commander Lovel Coke, said: 
“ There appears to be an idea in certain quarters that we 
have adopted a new method of dealing with our invest- 
ments. This is not the case. We have used precisely the 
same method, which we have employed for the past 30 
years or more, and we shall continue to use the same 
method in the future because we believe it to be the most 
suitable one to our business.” It has been apparent how- 
ever that in 1957 the method resulted in the writing up of 
investments in the books, whereas previously there was a 
writing down. 


Following the good interim figures, the trading results 
of Hoover for the full year to December 31st make an 
excellent showing. Turnover has risen by 13 per cent, 
gross profits have risen from {2,790,077 to £3,757,312 and 
net profits from £1,225,082 to £1,939,310. The ordinary 
dividend is left unchanged at 50 per cent. 


* * * 


Mr Geoffrey Eley, Lord Bicester, Sir Cyril Hawker and 
Sir Alfred Roberts have been reappointed to the Court of 
the Bank of England. 


By re-shaping its structure, the “ Chartered” company 
will leave the way clear for its British parent to qualify as 
an Overseas Trade Corporation. Rents and investment 
income do not qualify for the OTC tax reliefs, but royalties, 
the big source of Chartered’s income, do. 


* * * 


In 1957 Olds Discount Company increased its gross 
profit from £760,930 to £836,606. A final payment of 
15 per cent on the capital increased by a one for four free 
scrip issue raises the ordinary dividend to 27} per cent 
against the equivalent of 24 per cent. 
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PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


HE wildest of the dreams of the 
dabblers in shipping shares running 
from a crumbling market cannot have 
conjured up anything approaching what 
the directors of Peninsular and Oriental 
announced after hours on Wednesday. 
Last May the chairman, Sir William 
Currie, announced that in spite of every- 
thing group earnings to date were about 
the same as in the previous year. The 
jobbers have been guessing that with 
freight rates now much lower, profits for 
the year ended September 30th must be 
down, but not so badly down, they 
hoped, that the conservative fina] divi- 
dend of § per cent (making 8 per cent 
for the year) need be cut. 
The profit before tax was actually 
more than £5 million higher. The final 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1956 


. 

Consolidated Profits : 
Profit before tax...... 12,573,047 17,640,269 
Depreciation and 

CGE oi iciks ceases 11,831,181 12,644,665 
WEL <.  CateG wane ees 6,306,412 ,224,064 
PRUE OUI. ski 5 ces eas 6,266,635 10,416,205 
Retained profit ....... 4,458,201 062, 
Deferred dividend..... 1,267,534 1,742,860 


Deferred dividend 
WONG GOD. 60 kénkes 8 il 
£1 deferred stock at 26s. yields about 8} per cent. 


dividend has been increased by 3 per 
cent to 8 per cent, making 11 per cent for 
the year. The year to September 30th 
carries virtually the whole of the Suez 
repercussions and only the beginnings of 
the break of the freight market. So stock- 
holders can see that Colonel Nasser has 
unwittingly rendered their company no 
small service. The directors put it like 
this: “ While some constituent members 
of the group were directly and severely 
hit by the closing of the Suez Canal, 
increased world wide activity and high 
iramp rates substantially outweighed 
those adverse factors in the results of the 
group as a whole.” 

P and O, normally classed in the 
investor’s mind as a liner company, in 
fact conducts as mixed a bag of well 
managed shipping activities as the 
investor will anywhere find. The results 
reflect world wide, not local, conditions. 
It follows unfortunately that the excel- 
lent results of the year ended September 
30th will probably not be immediately 
repeated. The board makes no bones 
about that. Of the dividend the directors 
say that it is “ based on the exceptionally 
satisfactory results of the past year’s 
trading ” and that it has “ no implication 
as to the level of dividend that can be 
maintained in years to come.” On the 
freight market they report: “ during the 
latter part of the year a sudden and sharp 
recession set in, and its end is not yet in 
sight.” Nevertheless the £1 deferred 


units jumped 4s. to 26s. when the figures 
were announced. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


6 ny was some disappointment with 
the ordinary dividend of British- 
American Tobacco even though the pay- 
ment was slightly increased. Investors 
had hopes that, allowing for the one for 
three free issue, the total payment would 
be raised from the equivalent of 1s. 6d., 
tax free, to 1s. 9d., tax free, per Ios. 
ordinary stock unit. The final dividend, 
however, is 8d., tax free, per Ios. unit, 
making the effective payment for the full 
year to September 30, 1957, Is. 73d., 
tax free. The first interim dividend for 
1957-58 is 6d., tax free, so that the yield 
can be calculated on the basis of 1s. 8d., 
tax free. On that basis, the ros. units, 
now at 37s. 73d. xd, compared with 
40s. 103d. before the dividend announce- 
ment, yield 7.7 per cent gross. 

That is not a big yield for a tobacco 
share, but BAT is not concerned with 
the home trade ; it sells all its cigarettes 
and tobacco abroad, manufacturing a 
growing proportion in local markets. 
It always has to retain a big slice of its 
earnings where they are earned, but its 
dividend record is progressive and its 
ordinary stock has come to be regarded 
as a steady long term growth stock. 
Certainly the latest trading results give 
no immediate reason to reverse that 
judgment. The group’s profit before tax 
rose by about 10} per cent, by £5,406,164 
to £57,285,037. The tax provision was 
almost unchanged at just over £28 
million and net profits advanced by 
about 22 per cent, by £4,755,115 to 
£26,313,749. From these net earnings, 
the dividend absorbs only £7,622,282, 
and so is handsomely covered. But not 
all BAT’s earnings can be regarded as 
freely distributable in this country and 
it is noteworthy that the appropriation to 
fixed assets and stock replacement re- 
serves has been stepped up sharply in 
the latest accounts, from £3,400,000 to 
£6 million. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


AST year Monsanto Chemicals, the 
British subsidiary of an American 
parent of the same name, raised about 
£5 million by a rights issue of ordinary 
shares and a debenture issue. The new 
money will help to finance the £8} mil- 
lion expansion scheme at Fawley, the 
prospects of which attract investors to the 
ordinary stock of Monsanto Chemicals. 
But they will not be disappointed with 
the latest trading results. The ordinary 
dividend is 134 per cent, as forecast at 
the time of the new issues, and on this 
dividend the §s. units at 13s. 14d. yield 
5.1 per cent. The good profit showing 
of the half yearly report is confirmed in 
the full year’s results. Sales have risen 
—those of the parent of the English 
group going up from £14,034,947 to 





£15,683,272—and profits have advanced 
in step with the increase in turnover 
The consolidated trading profit is up 
from £2,596,773 to £3,093,669 and the net 
profit from £884,485 to £1,013,719. The 
chairman, Sir Miles Thomas, says that 
“the demand for established products 1s 
well maintained, both at -home and 
abroad, and new products. . . are meet- 
ing with an encouraging response.” 


LEWIS’S AND HARRODS 


yee is little to gladden sad hearts 
in the preliminary results of the two 
big department store groups, Lewis’s 
Investment Trust and Harrods. Earn- 
ings of trades closely in touch with con- 
sumers did seem a few months ago to 
be holding up well under the pressure 
of rising costs. But in the later months 
of last year, as the accounts of British 
Home Stores and Woolworth have 
shown, the going for the stores was 
becoming harder. The same judgment 
can be applied to the department stores, 
whose profit mark up is bigger but 
whose stock turnover is lower than the 
chain stores. 


The trading results of both Harrods 
and Lewis’s Investment Trust are dis- 
appointing—and not least because the 


Years to end january, 


7 1958 
Harrods 
ee 2,462,798 2,473,116 
PW INE sic ccncecece 1,049,361 1,073,565 
Ordinary dividends.... 402,500 5 
Ordinary dividends (per 
ONE cot accucedanks 173 173 
Lewis’s Investment Trust 
Gree BORE «occ cccces 5,167,606 5,014,400 
SG POONER ic cc cccccce 2,271,437 2,238,046 
Ordinary dividends.... 558,736 558,736 
Ordinary dividends (per 
CONT « dackivewtnice 17 17 
Lewis’s* 
GHGES GOON < ccccccces 2,950,112 2,908,492 
PONG a cccccccces 1,348,619 1,336,149 
Selfridges* 
GoGet HORE soc ccccces 1,386,785 1,346,509 
EGR ONO xc cesiacese 538,991 528,724 


* Subsidiary company of Lewis’s Investment 
Trust. 


big sums of money spent on modern- 
ising, developing and opening new 
stores has yet to produce a bigger profit 
return. Gross profits of Harrods have 
risen only fractionally and the ordinary 
dividend is left unchanged at 174 per 
cent. The company’s £1 ordinary units 
were marked down on this result by 
3s. 3d. to §9s., to yield 5% per cent. 
The full year’s gross profits of Lewis’s 
Investment Trust have actually fallen 
slightly, even though in the first half of 
the year they had been running at a 
slightly higher level. Here too the 
ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed, at 17 per cent. The Trust’s 
4s. ordinary units fell by 9d. to 13s. 13d., 
to yield 5.2 per cent. 
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LINEN THREAD 


F2 the year to September 30th, the 
ordinary dividend of Linen Thread 
was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent, 
following a fall in gross profits from 
£643,762 to £448,280. The net profit of 
£182,478 represents a poor return on 
net assets worth over £12? million. Half 
of these assets belong to a subsidiary in 
the United States and the decline in 
earnings is, says the chairman, Mr 
George Knox, “attributable almost en- 
tirely to the unfavourable’ results” of 
that subsidiary. 

The directors realise that action now 
is imperative. The board’s policy is first 
to reduce the number of manufacturing 
units by closing the smaller mills and 
concentrating in the larger. The cost 
will be “considerable” but Mr Knox 
hopes for “substantial permanent 
savings.” He realises also that concen- 
tration is not the whole answer. The 
directors, who have recently increased 
the group’s shareholding interests in an 
engineering company, state their longer 
term policy to be: “diversification in 
other fields of industry both at home 
and abroad to broaden our interests so 
that we are not so dependent on textiles.” 
This is a commendable aim, but diver- 
sification has no guarantee of magic in 
itself, and the successful redeployment 
of capital by a textile concern outside 
the range of its earlier experience will 
leave the management to solve new and 
unfamiliar problems. 


CARRERAS 


IR EDWARD BARON, the chairman of 
Carreras, describes competition in 
the cigarette and tobacco trades as 
“unprecedented.” All the manufac- 
turers are spending heavily on 
advertising, and Sir Edward says the 
amount spent by Carreras on advertising 
and sales promotion, which he describes 
as “exceptional,” more than. accounts 
for the decline in the parent company’s 
trading profit from £714,586 to £602,263. 
The fal] in the group’s profit from 
£2,108,014 to £1,794,415 was finally 
reflected in a reduction in the ordinary 
dividend from 8} to 6 per cent. The 
group maintained its turnover but costs 
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were -rising, squeezing profit margins, 
and the increase in selling prices in mid- 
September came too late to make any 
material contribution to earnings for the 
year to October 31st, The profit experi- 
ence of the Canadian subsidiary, fighting 
to hold its place in a competitive market 
for filter tipped cigarettes, was worse 
even than that of the British parent. 

So far in the current financial year the 
company’s trading results are better— 
inevitably so, it might be added, because 
of higher prices—but Sir Edward refuses 
to predict the full year’s outturn. Look- 
ing towards 1959 and 1960 he does 
expect the concentration of manufac- 
turing in a mew modern factory at 
Basildon to produce considerable savings 
in costs. The non-voting “B” shares, 
standing at 2s. I3d., are now quoted 
below their par value of 2s. 6d. and yield 
just over 7 per cent. “Imps,” it may 
be remarked, have a wider market and 
yield 10.8 per cent at 37s. 


KNITWEAR PROFITS 


ELY differing accounts of trading 
experience in the hosiery and knit- 
wear industry in 1957 were given this 
week ; Wolsey reported a fall of £215,853 
in gross profits which contracted to 
£641,445, but I. and R. Morley increased 
its gross earnings by £22,298 to 
£551,033. Neither company has changed 
its dividend, Wolsey again paying 20 per 
cent and Morley a final dividend of 9 
per cent, again making 12 per cent for 
the year. 

The reduction in Wolsey’s profits is 
stated to be due “ mainly ” to the writing 
down of stocks necessitated by the fall 
in wool values. Morley’s is a creditable 
performance in a year of increasing com- 
petition. Technical developments—the 
growth of knitted outerwear and the 
increasing use of knitted fabrics barely 
distinguishable from woven cloth—must 
have played into the hands of the 
merchanting as well as the manufac- 
turing branches of these businesses. 
On the results the Ios. units of Wolsey 
fell 1s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. xd., giving a yield 
of 83 per cent ; Morley’ S IOS. units were 
firm at 12s. 9d., giving a yield of 9.8 per 
cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Feb. 12 Feb. 26 Mar. 12 
LAST DEALINGS: Feb. 25 Mar. 11 Mar. 25 
ACCOUNT DAY: Mar. 4 Mar. 18 April 1 





LTHOUGH the market remained sub- 

dued, gilt-edged stocks staged a 
recovery on Tuesday, which left a 
sprinkling of gains of } through the 
list among several losses of the same 
order. All the shorts improved ; 43 per 
cent Conversion 1962 and 2} per cent 
Funding 1956-61 both gained } to 97} 
and 9233 respectively. The irredeemables 
were usually lower, but 2} per cent 
Consols gained 4 to 48:%. 

Industrial stocks under the shadow of 
next week’s call on Shell (mew) were 
depressed; a halt was called to the 
downward slide by a technical rally on 
the first day of the new account but the 
overall loss in The Economist indicator 
was 2.8, lowering it to 166.1. Former 
favourites of American investors suffered 
violent fluctuations ; Borax deferred fell 
from 17s. to 14s. 103d. but recovered to 
15s. 73d. and Hudson’s Bay fell from 
142s. 6d. to 133s. Od. before recovering 
to 138s. 9d. The continuing troubles of 
Gordon Hotels led to a fall of 1s. 9d. 
to 8s. 14d. Disappointment with the 
results caused a fall of 12s. to 117s. 6d. 
xd in Clarke Chapman, and William 
Denny weakened on the partial success 
of the rights issue. With the exception 
of Hawthorn Leslie, which was helped 
by an increase in the interim dividend, 
shipbuilding stocks suffered further 
severe losses. Shipping shares continued 
to fall, but the dividend increase by 
P & O and the jump in the deferred 
shares from 22s. to 26s. halted the 
decline. ; 

Weakness in the new Shell shares, 
which at one time dropped to ros. 6d. 
premium, unsettled the market in oil 
shares, but a sharp recovery followed on 
Wednesday. Kaffirs made gains con- 
sistently from Monday, Daggafontein 
rising 3s. 13d. to 29s. 6d. Copper mines 
improved, Bancroft gaining 1s. 9d. to 13s. 
but tea plantations turned weak. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
‘“ The Economist” Indicator 
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INDICATORS 


| | 
1958 indicator Yield % | 1957 | 


Jan. 29 | . . | High | Low | High | | Low 
Feb. . : kisi le ttc season 


[2 225-0 | 171-2 | 210-4 | 170-0 


(July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times” Indices 


| Fixed c 23 | Bar- 
onsols| gains — 
Yield pont High High 
\ 207-6 203-5 
89-08 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
89-10 : 
89-08 . Low 
88-86 5 
| 88-75 : 
| 88-83 | 5- 
t July 1, 1935=100. 
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6 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/- 
20 b|Debenhams 
15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’.. 


29/104 
32/74 


20/6 | 
f-| 36/44 
/-, 35/93 
39/6 


ne 


33/14 


19/-* 
34/9 
35/74 


ne 
he 





Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
Consols 24% 

Treas. 24% after Apr. 1975 
Br. Electric 44% .1967-69 


_ 


10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 
124a|United Drapery. . ] 
26%) poe wet 


SHIP 
Brit. &Com’ ‘wealth 10/-| 


22/6 
36/6 


29/6 





SCWOF ON PWOONPRADOANWDH 


. Electric 3%. .1968-73 
. Electric 3 i -1974-77 


17/- 
28/- 
22/- 


28/- 
32/3 
27 /6* 
27/6 
| 44/3 
40/3 
20/6 
28 


RAN c= ose duaa a 
104¢\/Furness Withy 
3 ai\P. & O. Deferred... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
9 a/Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- 
3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...{1 
22 a|Beecham ml -5/-| 
44a|Bowater Paper . --£1) 
4 a\Br. Aluminium ....{1 
635\Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
14a\B.E.T. i Defd.. -5/- 
: b|Br. Oxy, 1 
a\Dunlo 
a\[mp. 


sacecke 
5 bij. ucas (Inds. ): oouke 
836 Monsanto Chem.. .5/- 


ro) 
me 


. Electric 44% .1974-7 
. Electric 34% .1976-7 
% soe 1969-12 


. Gas 4% 

. Gas 33% wen. 
. Gas 3% 1990-95 
. Transport 3% 1968-7 

Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
. Transport 3% 1978-88! 


OWOM OOP ARH ONOAWNWH ODODE ORK UWOAp 
o 


38/- 
35/- 
17/44 
| 29/6 
15/3 
36/14 
36/- 
27/3 


DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS | 


Prices, 1957 Ireb. b “9, le b 26, 
e e | 37/1 
1958 | 1958 saat | 

a 29/6 
13/6 
14/7 | 
£1) 29/3 | 
224c Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 

| 12 b\Tate & Lyle £1 

- obtuse Investments. “51 

4a) 124b/Turner & Newall. 

$b} 6 a/Unilever Ltd 1 
1446} 4 a\Utd. Dominions Tr..{1 
T10 b 
$10 6 


High | Low 





7) 


> DHHYNICOPDO!S 





~~ 


veces 1959-89) 
eeeeeee .1965-69 
éaceedeeouaneante 


ra 


82 Agric. Mortgage 5%. 
75  |Australia 34% 
914 |Birmingham 5%.. 
91 East Africa 53%. cceccccceclStl—8o 
96 |L.C.C. 53% 1977-81 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 
New Zealand 4% 1976-78 
S. Rhodesia 24% 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 
\Japan 5% (Enfaced) 190 


11 
95 
92} 


953+ | 54/103 


50/- 
51/- 
| 71/9 
65/6 
27/6 


| 87/6 


Hee 


~ 
SON SCH COWSCOCURUWNOONUIGOOUOCOMOI ON CUlOmo WOOOWwmw SOOO OCOOCCSC 


OMNIA wo ones 
a 

oconmcouwnw! 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





123 
1473 





a 


1693 





44a/United Molasses .10/- 
OIL 


+5 a\British Petroleum . ‘fl 
+5 a\Burmah 
73$a\Royal Dutch. 
t5 a\Shell 
Ultramar 


» ETc. 
20 ajAnglo- American . 10/-116/3 
+10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. £1, 19/6 

6}a/\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 48/3 
80 a\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 90/74 

20 a\Free State Geduld.5/-| 81/3 
30 c\London Tin 7/14 

50 6 President Brand ..5/-| 48/9 
8} 16%5 Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 13/14 
50 a! 175 bRhokana Corp. ....f£1) 203 
30 6| 124a United Sua Betong.{1) 48/3 
40 a| 60 6 Western Holdings .5/-| 91/3 


~ 


Prices, 1957 Price, | Price, 
Feb. 19, Feb. 26, 


1958 | 1958 
" { 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


WAND OHAPUIMDMADOOCONMIAOTIAMONTIOOgT HNAWOD TAHNWONP OF OONM ARDMIIMBMD 


a ceeel peeraot $1335 
High | Low soe 


5 
22 
9 
6 |10 
— 
6* 18 
104 10 
74 | 9 
10 
47/6 1718 
91/103,5 8 10 


wn 
| 


gu COMhOMOL: 


‘> wv | Banks & Discount 
5 b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.{1) 28/6* | 28/6 
6 b\Barclays Bank 40/9 | 40/- 
4 b\Barclays D.C.O 1} 29/6 
Tha) Chartered Bank. . 40/- 
635|Lloyds Bank f 
9 b\Midland Bank 
5 b\Nat. Discount ‘B’ . 
6}5|Union Discount.. fll 
INSURANCE 
4346) 30 a\Commercial Union 5/-| 70/- 
8745| 40 ajLegal & General . ae 
t50 5) t20 a £1; 19} 


Pearl 
7125 clt1324hc 40 
oan, ETc. 


10 a| 36 b\Bass 5/-| 31/3 
183cj) 74a\Distillers......... 
10 a 15 d)Guinness 
8 a| 17 b|\Whitbread ‘A’ 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
646 3ha 
124c 


ie 
1 
6 
2 
9 


30/9 | 19/6 
40/- 
27/6 
34/6 
42/9 
58/- 
28/6 
39/3 


61/74 
102/6 
173 
344 


26/44 


oe tot 
Regs STRSS 
we 


3< 
MAOH ILM LHS 


J 
I 


aoa 





CUD NNmU-e 


4 
58/14 


COD WOPNWOOOM: 
~ 


~ 


NOOWNCICO DWOCO 


New York Closing Prices — 


| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 


19 | 26 


Feb. | Feb. 

_19 | 26 F 
16/- 

10/7} 
6/9 


32/104 
26/— 
41/6 


Penns. R.R.. | 
sears Roebuck! 
Shell Oil 


$ . $ $ $ 
Alumin’m Ltd.| 27% | 27? \Crown Zeller..! 453 | 45} 
Am. Smelting.| 40 | 40$ [DuPontdeNm. - 1185 176} 
Amer. Tel. . ‘on 1172? [Ford Motors. OF | 39 
Am. Viscose. 274 |Gen. Elect.. 
41? |Gen. Motors. .| 
39 [Int’l. Nickel. .| 
23% |National Dist.) 22% 
er ~ Central .| 14% | 13% 


mn 5240 Interim dividend. 
n o- 





CUWWNW LPPOL MPH 


~ 


. Steel... .| 
oo Union 
Nest’house E.) 
Noolworth. . .| 
(b) Final dividend, 
(7) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30%. 





/ ..| 23 
9/1} BLL fe 


Bristol Aeroplane 10/ 
12}c\British Motor 

5 b| 3 a\Ford Motor 

3a\ 7 b\Hawker —- £1) 

124c} 124$c\Leyland Motors. o 

15 b| 5 a}Rolls-Royce /6 | 84/- 

8 cl| 8 cStandard Motor... 7/54 | 1/5} 
*Exdividend. f laxiree. _} Assumed average life approx. 9} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 24 %. (h) On S340}! a 
() To latest date. (m) On 13%. 
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= = €=64&The following list shows the most recent 
World Trade ...... 
BRITISH 


Prices and Wages............... Feb. 8th 
I I Production ak Consumption Feb. 15th 
Manpower Feb. 22nd 


Peewee eeeeesseeessesesee 


Financial Statistics ........... . This week 
Industrial Profits .............. . jan. 18th 





UK External Trade 





THE ECONOMIST MARCH 1, 1958 
dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


Bocsagsshen January 18th 

Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... This week 
British Commonwealth ...... Feb. 15th 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply Feb. 22nd 
Cerio Dantes cc ccccrctccescsces Feb. 8th 


Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 




































































Monthly averages 1956 1957 1958 
Unit ee ee en a 
1955 {| 1956 | 1957 Nov. Dec. Jan | Oct | Nov | Dec Jan 
| : 
| i | | 
VALUE j 
Imports : 7 | | 
ee re ee £ million 323°6 | 323°8| 339-6 319-6 | 307-9 376-5 353-1 319-9 313-6 325-1 
Food, drink and tobacco........... - 120-1; 120-7} 124-7 126-4 119-9 143-6 133-2 114-0 117-2} 118-1 
ASI MIAMERNS oo 66:55 chosen ign seie ah 93-T | 91-9 | 97-4 88-4 88-8 115-0 99-7 87-8 87-1 87-8 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ os 34-0 | 34-5 | 38-9 26-2 51-5 30-8 36-1 35-9 34-4 37-0 
RMA 5 eaisicinwine S:b9.6 00s hee | . 14-7 | 75:5 |} 17-4 17-6 66-3 85-1 82-8 80-8 73°4 | 80-1 
| 
— of UK produce : | | | 
PEE GeSeabamesnaaeteueteaaes - 242-1 | 264-3 | 277-1 291-9 253-7 261-0 271-8 286-:9 |; 282-4 277-8 
Sakis (ugunaunesingeeawinaun a 199-0; 218-3} 229-5 238-3 202-9 213-5 222-1 233-5 233-5 233-9 
| 4 
REND fi cca giasde cae esusae he = 9-9 | 12-2 11-1 14-8 11-2 11-7 11-2 | 11-0 | 12-2 12-6 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports).. “i — 71-6 | — 417-3 a 51-4 | — 12-9) — 42-9] —103-9 | — 70-1; — 22-0; — 19-0); — 34-7 
VOLUME : | 
NE Sbinws vie cucndssawiase the «ane pe = 100 111 | 111 | 115 109# ios 118 4 eve 115% 
ND it cicsrsgesiplendiias kia taeicions — 107 114 116 "4 sin 174. urs iu ie 
| 
BY AREA | 
Imports : i i 
Dollar area—total..............005 £ million 70-1 71-0 | 80-4 89-2 72°3 87-6 84-5 76-6 | 70-5 67-1 
ve ae. BirbiGeee wicleidiasors setae ie 7 a. 40-2 47-2 40-6 51-2 43-5 oo ae | oa 
DINED: 5 oiwsa sciences 28- ; 26-7 33-8 24-8 24-9 27-5 0; : 2: 
” ” | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... * 78-4 | 79-6 | 80-7 80-0 71-2 84-9 91-4 84-8 17-6 85-2 
UTI OECD 56 66is'sc:0cesowewn acne s a 130-9 | 126-5 | 129-2 109-1 125-2 155-0 124-5 112-9 118-5 1234 
Exports : | 
Dollar area—total.............000. = 34-8 45-2 | 47-7 53-7 41-5 41-8 45-7 51-4 | 49-3 41-2 
eS DRA chess nesascwaao ss 16-6; > 21-6! 21-5 26-5 20-2 22-9 20-6 22-9 | 21-6 20-4 
a ONE io niscisicce sens care ei 12-1 | 15-2 | 16-7 18-5 12-1 12-5 16-3 17-3 | 14-3 il-l 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... | ~ 67-5 | 75-1 | 18-2 84-0 TT-1 80-5 18-2 15-6 | 12-4 72°4 
| 
EE RECA. inccisnscncesen esse | = 120-9, |. 122-4 127-2 131-2 116-8 118-3 126-6 133-7 | 1353 140-1 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : | | | | 
UAE OPN win aisha Kim acen sa aewe | 5 ~ 35-3 | — 25-8) — 32-7] — 35-5) — 30-8] — 45-8} — 38-8 | — 25-2 | — 21-1| — 25-9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... a —~ 0-9) — #5[— 251+ ©0/ + SO] ~— 44) — 3 9-2} — 5-2] — 128 
EO MIERS 6 So aianbuwkeanind somes | i _ aed — kt — 2-0} + 22-1) — 84] — 36-7} + 2-1) 4+ 20-8 | + 16-9} + 16-7 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
Imports : | 
WPEALS 2 cS sduawiemeeseewale swans | 000 tons 374-3 | 398-4 | 317-6 382-0 319-2 375-6 394-8 409-1 419-4 413-1 
DPE Sena ameuiuis se rak sees ewewere | 5 67-0 72-4 | 14-2 83-4 61-2 16°9 64-4 64-0 51-7 | 70-4 
Sugar, unrefined .......4.0.s0sceceees | a 186-2 194-3! 235-6 165-4 243-7 261-0 282-3 216-6 | 261-5 210°8 
BAW COMING 6 sciccanccssncaeceus = 24-2 | 27-0 | 30-7 27-6 32°T 46-8 32-2 22-3 25-8 | 29-3 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (').... | mn. lb. 55-1 53-2 51-6 53-9 69-0 81-7 45-7 36-1 53-1 } 57-4 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (4) ... | ’000 tons 24-6 18-4 | 22-7 1-6 17-2 31-8 31-9 30-3 26:0 | 32:2 
i 
NE ae Seniesa edaweasensuse ’000 stds. 140-0 102-8 120-0 117-5 99-3 89-1 155-5 140-8 102-0 80-1 
PEO apes Who e's vias cakassiens | 000 tons 186-9 183-3 178-2 202-2 183-9 214-1 189-4 171-8 | . 184-0 | 189-3 
Crude petroleum ..............c.08 imn. galls. 601 618 605 419 508 424 624 651 618 | 673 
Exports of UK produce : | 
Coal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons 1,196 = | 686 881 781 756 647 650 575 487 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq.yds 46 | 38 43 40 38 34 38 37 40 
. ‘ wool (?) ....... | —— 8,965} 9107 | 9,028] 9,708) 7,532} 9,970] 8,037 | 8,310 | 8,340 9,578 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number 32,545 | 27,986 | 35,522 26,047 22,337 26,372 37,022 41,081 36,632 45,762 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... | i 11,656 10,506 | 10,214 8,828 1,797 8,560 10,217 Th 538 11,005 13,564 
Agricultural tractors............... a 8,720 7,482 9,414 7,044 5,006 11,481 7,506 8,527 
oe cheaukakeh ase £'000 5,314 5,602 5,443 4,130 5,089 , 5,877 
other igeucreusehanecek és 38,657 42,211 40,933 36,217 eye 40,870 44,093 ‘ 192 


5,219 5,244 





4,761 








5,012 






(‘) Retained imports, (?) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (*) Average for first quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 























Austria | Betgium ease} France eR Greece | Ireland | Italy =— Sweden | Turkey 
| . . 








| Norway 








| 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 


ROE veteh ose hedasihindens 54 87 82 79 ee 52 70 62 70 70 
























































































































i 90 69 
PE Vuk ed nGks Kees ss awduwe 133 116 112 120 129 130 108 119 118 117 lll 124 
SOO ade ke sc acichbisaavesa 138 122 111 133 139 134 102 128 124 122 114 | 128 
2 Ae ee eee 142 92 77 139 140 147 147 128 88 62 
ij: HMMS Sarees craw és 142 117 116 98 138 146 99 116 122 125 116 
|. eer rare 155 124 119 148 151 148 | 143 124 136 125 
gh SRE B Aaa ee ewcias 159 126 118 150 153 157 147 133 134 | 125 | 
ijt NOOR Sec eesade aba és 118 159 163 oie at 128 one 124 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
| mn. mn. mn. 7000 mn. mn. | mn, mn. *000 mn. | mn. mn. mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas*) £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | lira 
calendar months ———— — —————— — ~ ene — 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
— ee sii nacht tartare —— ; ‘ : “ , olen ‘ 
WUE face cease neers newads 243 7,249 285 56-08 264° 152 11-36 | 70-36 | 414 310 413 64-2 
SOP abe awe ceetstvevicecee 1,922 11,790 678 | 138-23 2,029 | 955 17-03 | 141-22 1,016 649 861 116-1 
ROOM ae we sdies seg euekewes 2,110 13,635 755 | 161-98 2,315 1,159 15-07 165-06 1,175 721 953 95-4 
OGG, BUEN ids cdepeaeen eae 2,435 14,013 735 185-81 2,693 1,708 14-60 | 185-25 1,363 695 1,040 92-5 
i IR oc aides tte ad 2,366 13,688 739 | 166-78 2,572 1,273 13°35 | 167-06 1,216 681 956 87-5 
a SE bsaeseses 2,430 13,101 694 | 159-07 2,567 1,240 13-68 | 173-39 1,182 | 708 998 103-8 
gy I sc wee diuaeves 2,585 14,579 827 | 166-42 2,858 | 1,183 15-88 | 185-06 1,335 667 1,096 97-8 
pp OOM 8 a8 8 KSs 2,479 ‘ts 810 | 175-78 2,731 | pe ae 170-49 1,239 761 | 1,062 111-6 
= See aie — as = See : a = — = : = — — 
EXPORTS (f. 0. b.) 
Dm ee ee ee ea ae | | 
POE idatuaceceetaceeenees | 165 6,171 228 36-18 1515 394 4-11 47-99 226 172 332 | 45-9 
DS sp cevie ewe cevedes don’ 1,514 11,566 609 | 143-26 2,142 457 9-20 96-69 851 377 744 | 73-1 
BOGE . es cen ctcdsuaenues 1,840 13,177 640 | 132-38 2,571 475 8-95 | 112-33 906 460 839 | 71-2 
R008 DEEP sh acdavewaiewees 2,104 12,325 672 | 151-39 3,057 224 11-91 146-75 1,024 488 964 52-5 
i TR cece eek ences 2,144 10,960 654 | 130-90 3,084 205 12-00 | 134-22 884 467 884 57-9 
se ED os dicannvns 2,186 13,093 643 | 134-69 2,865 412 10-87 128-40 1,075 463 1,038 64-5 
gj OE as oe eoeest ee | 2,256 | 13,981 731 | 168-50 3,260 873 10-74; 150-46 1,123 581 994 48-3 
err 2,098 | 13,159 741 | 170-91 3,182 aad ‘ac 131-35 | 1,078 436 957 98-2 
ae aes - Ss a ’ = y a ! cee — I ica 
BALANCE 
| i <ermae } a , _, a 
PUP is casveunsads saeuante —- 78 —1,078| — 57] —19-90| — 113} — 113 — 7-25 | —22-37 188; —- 138; -— 81 18-9 
Be css eetemmwcakenneuets — 408 | — 224;-— 69; + 5-03} + 113} — 498} — 7-83 | —44-53} — 165} — 272/} — 117] — 43-0 
DOD a scteerasnceseeewa ay — 270 | — 458 115 | —29-60| + 256! — 684] — 6-12 | —52-73 | 269; — 261) — 114] — 24-2 
EOOt; NOON wo ccnds ines teves — 331} —1,688; — 63} —34-42| + 364 | — 1,484 | — 2-69} —38-50| — 339}; — 207; — 76) — 40-0 
a Sree — 222| —2,728| — 85 | —35-88| + 512 — 1,068 | — 1-35 | —32-84| — 332/— 214; — 72] — 29-6 
ee ee — 244) — — 51] —24-38| + 298| — 828) — 2-81 | —44:99| — 107} — 245/+ 40| — 39-3 
19 RR eicthediicsea — 329|;— 598; — 96) + 2-08 | + 402 | — 310} — 5:14) —34-60| — 212; — 86/|— 102; — 49-5 
jp FOO aki Sacks — 381 ‘ee —- @)|— 487; + 41 —39-14| — 161] — 325 ow 105 | — 13-4 
~ 3 ee VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
DONE as dees aweteaeee kai 48 86 59 84 aa nig 64 
NE a a0. tie SS eae te RRwaNoen 183 122 120 122 152 135 108 112 1° 119 128 91 
BOO Kc cavineeweonene ewan 195 136 129 142 170 156 93 125 153° 128 135 
Eod4, PURE wb cwaniccecs wees 218 129 | 156 187 225 85 132 166° 115 ane 
og, WU so sia eka sewes 216 par 123 140 182 164 77 121 149° 116 | 139 | ana 
@ MEE. Sic ivecesz 227 « 124 187 163 79 132 147° 123 | 
yp SEINE b acecidewndes 233 ese 134 215 157 92 a 170° 118 
ae ee ee 233 it a 207 “a as pe aa 
- EXPORTS ening. 
SOND i cieurdcvsaebicedivedt 37 69 48 48 ‘ed 69 55 
Soy .. xnbaisma cacatiennvemese 136 127 118 134 142 115 71 
BOG  scrbnc ches tsaaeekes 160 136 120 120 165 127 ‘ 
BOGE, WON sas a caasitcces 185 110 130 190 
» August .....cccccccee 181 103 127 lll 193 53 128 
jc SE ok oie ckeccs 193 “ 111 178 105 114 


i 199 


(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand_million drachmas, 


(°) Bizonal area.  (*) New series. 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


7 Treasury bill rate dropped below 

te per cent at the tender on Friday 
of last week. The discount market raised 
its common bid for 91-day bills by 4d., 
to £98 tos. 2d. per cent. Only 40 per 
cent of applications were successful, but 
the market had a full allotment of the 
92-day bills offered on Monday to span 
the Whitsun. holiday; it bid for these 
bills at £98 9s. 11d. per cent. Total 
applications. at the tender fell by £13 
million to £411.7 million, the allotment 
being unchanged at £220 million ; at yes- 
terday’s tender, the offer was raised to 
£240 million. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 22, 1958, there was 
an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £32,383,000 compared with a surplus 
of £107,354,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £81,528,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line ” of | 


£4,580,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of | 
£196,941,000 (£221,236,000 in 1956-57). 





















Esti- 
mate, 


1957-58 


£000 


Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax.......! 


74,972 81,530 








DO ecckw eases | 149,000 6,500 7,500 : : 

Death Duties ..... | 170,000 3,500 3,200 | The Treasury bill rate in New York 

somes. arent 60,000 500 1,000; plummeted this week by a full 4 per cent, 
rofits Tax, E 4 ¢ : 

obrl «riage | 255,000] 181,550] 230,300} 3,300, 4,700| from 1.73 to 1.20 per cent. At this level 
ther Inlan ev. - i | Gt] 1 i iS- 
DM i. conccene | 500 460 450 | 100 | it is 12 per cent below the official dis 


| 


count rate in eleven of the Federal 
Reserve Districts (San Francisco still 
holds to 3 per cent); while the margin 
below the London bill rate has widened 





2275,300 |2366,256 


1080,395 1086,567 
849,610 | 879,420 


Total Inland Rev..|2810,750 88,772. 98,030 





11204,250 
912,850 


Customs 


22,903, 22,422 | 
Excise 


26,670, 23,670 | 








Total Customs and| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








(£ million) 






Issue’ Department* : 
Notes in circulation 


Notes in banking dept.... 52-0 38-2 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-2 1,996 -2 
Other. securities.......... 0:8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3:0 

Banking Department : : 

Deposits : . 
Public accounts.....eees- 13-5 “0 11-4 
pO ee ae re 225-2 6 224-0 
CS i sccbssteeeseceene 13°7 5 73-0 
TOA. cee oneseneecnees 312-4 “1 308-4 

Securities : 

Government .......cccces 242-9 “1 237°5 
Discounts and advances... 15-8 *§ 27-9 
DN 6iu kan ebeduckewius 18-1 “0 “20-9 
BD di eacbsw cscs cuasan 276-8 6 286-3 
Banking department reserve. 54-0 6 40°6 
a 
o /o 
is oo ia ea 17-2 -0 13-1 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,050, million 
on January 22nd, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 
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Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 













































tal | | to 4; per cent. In the absence of any Date of | ge Ses 
OR ciinioxers '2117,100 }1930,005 1965,987] 49,573 46,092| significant widening of the forward ex- | 7) 04 — Rats of eb iex 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000] 85,023| 97,645 us change premium, the net differential on °F | Allotment |» Rate* 
PO (Net Receipts). 20,000] 23,050| 14,650] 5,850, 5,450| COvered arbitrage rose above 1 per cent. 1957 g14 ae 9 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 23,300} 25,500] ... | ... The discount market was obliged to take | .4 "22 200-0 407-3- |. 62-11-49 |. 40 
Sundry Loans..... 32,000] 31,550} 29.854] ... | ... loans at Bank rate on thr f the si se - 
Miscellaneous ..... 185,000] 154,412) 155,530 1 160 : ce 0 € six O11 91 Day 63 Day 
~ working days to Wednesday, though the | x,, 22 | 210: 0 50-0 | 423-6 | 129 5-71 | 47 
A ccesiniuisianaele '52881850/4522,640 4655,422 1144311 149725 involved ; 
amount involved was small. On Monda » 29| 230-0 50-0 | 390-2 | 129 2-27 61 
ys 
aa 640,000] 658,170| 602,837] 8,423 11,575 a Se et ae involved, and NO | pec. 6| 240-0: 50-0 | 430-7 | 129 1-45 39 
aati , , , special help was given. Marginal supplies » 13| 230-0 50-0 | 414-8 | 129 1-21 45 
land Soc 69,000] 55,455] 59,015] ... | of money have commanded rates of 53-6 ee a - 
Other Cons. Fund .|' 10,000] 8,918! 8,997 Bait per cent. May maturities changed hands 91 Day 
Supply Services .. 53,870 105407 
at 533 per cent. » @ 260-0 409-2 | 127 5-91 54 
DON... cescvcicesis 62,294 116982 | 1958 
Sinking Funds 490 360 LONDON MONEY RATES Jan | 360-0 «=| 398-7 | toe 7-35 | as 
— <a 260-0# 403-8 | 125 10-33 52 
** Above-line” Surplus Bank rate (from 5% | Discount rates es ” = a. a ee a a 
ME orc c ose sscbee 251 1,790 376, 692 81, 528 32, 383 \. 19 ; mi 7 | Bank oe days . ett re 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi eposit rates (max. months ~6 7 . ‘ . 
Mec tcssecauel 473, 026 | 573,633 4 386) 4,580| Bank............ 5 | 4months 6-64 | Feb. ,7 aoa tt manil a 
: Discount houses.. 5 6 months 64-64% wae) 220-0 | 411-7 119 5-52 40 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 221,236 | 196,941 |85,814 27,803 | Money = —— 
| Day-to-Day...... 5}-5f | Fine trade bills: * On February 21st tenders for 91 day bills at £98 10s. 2d. 
Net Receipts from: | Short periods .... 53 | 3months 7-8 secured 40 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . .|— 10,089 | — 36,365|— 4660]-21343 | Treas. bills 2months 5% | 4months 17-8 The offering this week was for £240 mn. at 91 day bills. 
Savings Certificates ....... 68,400 |— 15,200] 1,500|—2500 | 3months 6 6months 7}-8} |?Allotment cut by £10 mn. * Allotment cut by £20 mn. 
Defence Bonds ........... — 35,236 |—34,084] ° 69|—1071 
Premium Savings Bonds...] 59,380} 72,400 800). 1,640 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 














Market Rates : : Spot 


Febru: ary , 20 L Febrescy 21 | February 22 | February 24 | Petes ary 25 | ‘ree 26 








Advances | United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-813-2- 81} 12. 81%,-2-81 lp. 81 ),-2- ‘oak 81 %,-2-81 f 2-81 % -2-814,| 2- 2-81 
_:| Total | Canadian $ ...... i ia *7548-2- 76 wy !2-7548-2- 7548 2-75 4R-2- 76 4 2-75 18 -2- 76 yh 12-75% -2- 75 v6} 2-74§-2-75 
Date — | Floating | Fre ME ik cciw'en 1167-18-1184- 82] 1180 -1180} | 1180$-1180% | 1179-11804 |. 11804-11802 | 1180 -1180} | 1180 -1180} 
Aa tik Tap Public | Bank of Debt WO BE oceans |12-15 # -12- 33 f}12-284-12-284/12-28 -12-284)12-28 -12-28}/12- 273-12- 28 |12 273-12-28 |12-27$-12-27} 
Depts. | Engle ind | | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-574-— |139-60- 139-55- 139-55- 139- 55- |139-55- 
| ° | 141-05 139-624! 139-65) 139-60) 139-60 139-60 139-60 
| | | | Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 10-634-10-63% 10-63 -10-634 10-623-10-63 |10-623-10-623 10-62§-10-623/10-62}-10-62} 
1957 | | | | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 #-11- 8443/11 -773-11-77§)11-774—-11- 773 11-77 -11-774/11-763-11-77 11 763-11 77 |11 76§-11-76§ 
Feb. 23 | 2,900-0 | 1,298-1]} 193-8 | 4,391-8 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
| | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% 17473-1747% | 1748 -17484 | 1748 -17484 | 1748 -17484 | 1748 -17484 | 17484-1749 
Nov. 23 | 3,300-9 | 2,158-2] 197-0 ke 5,655-2 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37$-14-598 |14-538-14-53%/14-534-14- 53% 14-53$-14- 533 14-53}-14-53$14-534-14- 534 14-53 -14-53} 
» 90] 3,340-0 | 2,148-6] 182-5 4-8 -| 5675-9 | Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-48} [19-354—19-353/19-354-19- 353 19-34§-19- 35h 19-343-19-35 |19-343-19-348)19-34 -19- 34 
| | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-014-20-01%/20-014—20-013 10-014—20-013 20-014-20-013 20-014 20-013 20-014-20-013 
Dec. 7] 3,380-0 |} 2,140-3] 189-2 6-0 §,715-5 | 
» 14) 3410-0 | 2°181-2 6 tu 7184-8 One Month Forward Rates 
» 21] 3,440-0 | 2,228-1] 192-4 | 5,860-4 | United States $............0000. if c. pm f-}c. pm | j-$c. pm | #-}c. pm | #-fc. pm | B-# c. pm 
——————_—_$_—_,-—___—___/ | SOD . 5scsdarorencehadeeume #}-$ c. pm | H-$c. pm | #-$c. pm | #-$ c. pm k-$.c. pm -} c. pm 
» 30 5,684-7 218-4 oe §,903-1 | French Fr. ............cccceeeee: 1 pm 1dis | 1 pm-l dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-l dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
ENE oh 55.05 ota aewsedeSeeaenake 4-33 c. pm 4-34 c. pm | 4-3} c. pm | 44-33 c. pm | 44-3} c. pm | 4h 3} c. pm 
1958 |———— J NE TNS. .ccaswssensaneenneeee is pm-par | *% pm-—par | ¢s pm-par # pm-—par ts pm par is-t pm 
Jan. 4 3,450-0 | 2,248-9] 228-5 Soe Oe” ee eer 23-2 c. pm | 2$-2c. pm | 2$-2 c. pm | 2$-2c. pm | 2$-2 c. pm | 2$-2 c. pm 
» ll] 3,410-0 | 2,192-2] 237-0 SSoe°2 | W. Ger, DDK... .. nc scscvsvssons 3-24 pf pm | 3-24 pf pm | 3 24 pf pm | 3-24 pf pm | 3-23 pt pm | 3} 2} pf pm 
» 18} 3,370-0 | 1714-9} 250-3 sae Roos | ROOM ELAC.......60 00s ccccesoeuoes 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis |] pm-l dis 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis |_ 1 pm-par 
» 25] 3,300-0 | 1,707-9 208-4 4-8 RSel-O | Sermdetle Re. oc oc cc ccisceacocees 34-36 pm 3h 3}6 pm 3}-3}6 pm 33-346 pm 4-356 pm 4-30 put 
PERE TEES 5:65.06 80s e6d Smee KOeee 5-36 pm 5-30 pm 5-30 pm | 5-36 pm 5-36 pm 5-36 pm 
Feb. 1] 3,220-0 | 1,768-6] 179-1 5,167-7 | Norwegian Kr..........eccccecees 26 pm-par 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
» 8] 3,160-0 | 1,746-9] 157-6 an 5,064-5 | - - 
» 15] 3,120-0 | 1403-1] 206-5 1-3 4730-9 | Gold Price at Fixing 
» 22] 3,080-0 | 1,463-7] 183-4 5b 4,727-1 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/2 | 249/2 | 249/3 | 249/44 249/5t 
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it seems there was an 
Englishman, a Scotsman 


and an Australian 






The Englishman wanted to make a 
capital investment in Australian in- 
dustry. Naturally he wanted some 
sound market information. 


The Scotsman was thinking of ex- 
panding his business and opening an 
Australian branch. He wanted in- 
formation and a first-class banking 
Service with offices on the spot. 





The Australian, having an eye 
to business with the Scotsman 
and Englishman, wanted a Bank 
with a London Office. 


They all went to The English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank and got exactly what they 
wanted. So will you, if you have any business 
with Australia. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 8-12 Brook Street, W.1 
CHIEF AUSTRALIAN OFFICE: Collins Street, Melbourne 
and 488 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 





And the difference? 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.WV. 






INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 
He spotted a fault in the safe load indicator 
and an accident has been prevented. 


Who ? 

The Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his 
regular inspection of the crane. His experience 
gives him almost second sight into accidents 
that are waiting to happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, 
though the Vulcan man is a specialist, his 
services cost no more than insurance and 
inspection by general practitioners. 

What Vulcan insures, Vulcan inspects — 
thoroughly and regularly. As a result our 


clients have made us one of the largest engi- 
neering insurance companies in Europe. 






















“Vulcan”—a journal of absorbing | 
interest to all users of plant and | 
machinery with reports of accidents 
and safety hints. For a year’s subscrip- | 
tion—free—write now to Dept. No. 17. J 


| 
coon ntheetenere dee deanemensmmeans 


™Vylcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS__— 
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Youll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 





This informative publication — issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE - 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI 


800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 





Banking Services in 


New Zealand 


Established throughout the length and breadth of the 
Dominion, we are well able to satisfy your needs or those of 
your customer. Enquiries are welcomed, and particularly 


you are invited to utilise the Bank’s Trade Enquiry facility. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW aeaeres LONDON, E.C.2 B ANK OF 
The Finest Service NEW ZEALAN D 


for 
All Classes of Insurance The Bank that conducts the largest 
——__—_— banking business in the Dominion 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
. {Tp HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
THE UNIT ED KINGDOM R. D. MOORE General Manager 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND London Main Office : 1, Queen Victoria Strect, ECA 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. Asst. Manager: A. E. 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W.1. 


Branches also in MELBOURNE and SYDNEY (Australia) ; APIA 
(Samoa); SUVA, LAUTOKA. LABASA BA and NADI (Fiji) with 


| agencies at Marks Street, Suva, and Nausori and Nadi Airport. 
The Company undertakes the duties of . 
Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 


Executor and Trustee 
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THE WEST INDIES SUGAR COMPANY 


LIMITED 


PROFITS AFFECTED BY BOTH FAVOURABLE 


AND ADVERSE FACTORS 


MR PETER RUNGE ON EXPANSION PLANS 


The twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of The West Indies Sugar Company Limited, 
will be held on March 19th at Devonshire 
House, Mayfair Place, London, W1. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Peter Runge, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The Accounts this year differ from those 
of previous years because the results of the 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar Company Limited, in 
which we acquired a controlling interest last 
June, have been consolidated with our own. 
Ste. Madeleine produces sugar in Trinidad. 
Last year this company had a production 
of 55,868 tons, and a trading profit of 
£282,978. 


TRADING PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The consolidated trading profit amounted 
to £1,119,133. and the consolidated net 
profit, after deducting £85,549 for the 
proportion of profits attributable to outside 
holdings in Ste. Madeleine Sugar Company 
Limited amounted to £735,959. The pro- 
visions of the 1957 Finance Act relating to 
Overseas Trade Corporations have resulted 
in a saving in the provision for taxation, 
both on the year’s profits and on adjustment 
of liabilities for the previous year ; the latter 
accounts for more than half the saving and 
will not of course recur. After setting aside 
£36,117 for Debenture Stock Redemption, 
transferring £325,000 to Future Crops Ex- 
penditure Reserve and £65,000 to General 
Reserve, your Directors recommend payment 
of a final Ordinary dividend at the rate of 
ls. ld. per share, free of tax, which, with the 
interim dividend of 3d. per share paid on 
October 31, 1957, makes a total distribution 
of ls. 4d. per share, free of tax, compared 
with Is. last year. 


The results of the Parent Company, com- 


pared with previous years, are shown - 
below :— 
5 years’ 
average 
1957 1956 ver 
Trading profit.... 838,510 833,662 830,741 
Net profit .....0 650,785 405,766 362,701 
; Tons Tons Tons 
Sugar production:= 
Monymusk .... 59,431 69,961 64,062 
PROMO. o. ossad 83,772 69,713 66,233 


143,203 139,674 130,295 





FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The factors which affected profits favour- 
ably were the increased production at Frome ; 
abnormally high world sugar prices which 
tuled for most of the period under review ; 
abnormally high molasses prices; and (for 
the first time) a modest profit on bananas. 
World prices affect about one-third of our 
Production, the remainder being sold either 





for export at a price fixed under the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement*, or locally in 
Jamaica. A proportion only of the benefits 
of high sugar prices accrues to us as not only 
is the price of farmers’ cane geared to the 
price of sugar, but in addition a special crop 
wages bonus, which is also related to world 
sugar prices, became payable. By the same 
token we should not suffer the full effect of 
any fall in prices such as is expected in the 
current year. 


Other factors which affected profits 
adversely were a very substantial increase in 
wages additional to the special bonus and 
also the low production at Monymusk which 
was the direct result of a strike which began 
very soon after harvesting had started and 
lasted for six weeks. The strike involved 
everybody except banana workers, although 
the dispute was about the wages of a small 
section only. It was entirely unconnected 
with the. negotiations between the Sugar 
Industry as a whole and the Unions for a 
general increase in wages. Ultimately the 
dispute was settled by arbitration which had 
previously been refused by the Union con- 
cerned. The arbitrator did not increase the 
Company’s offer. The six weeks which were 
lost could not be made up because rains 
stopped harvesting and a period of high sugar 
prices was irretrievably lost. The Company 
has suffered, cane farmers have suffered and 
so have the workpeople whose earnings were 
less than they would have been if the crop 
had been a full one. The only feature of this 


costly and unnecessary strike upon which. 


we can reflect with any satisfaction is the 
total absence of incidents or expressions of 
ill-feeling between the strikers and our staff. 
This speaks very well for the restraint and 
good sense of our staff, and for the under- 
lying good relationships which have been 
built up over the years 


CAPITAL PROJECTS AT FROME 


In contrast to Monymusk, Frome had an 
excellent crop which was harvested without 
incident. The chief interest there lies in 
the two large capital projects which are being 
carried out. The first involves the installa- 
tion of bulk sugar handling equipment at 
Savannah-la-Mar. It began operating in 
December, 1957. The introduction of bulk 
handling has resulted in considerable savings 
in labour. Wherever possible we have found 
other jobs for those involved, but in a 
large number of cases, particularly at the 
wharf, it has not been possible to do so. 
a have paid compensation on a generous 
scale. 


In order to segregate all our bulk storage 
and loading operations, these are now being 
carried out through a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary company, which we have called Wisco 
Wharves Limited. We have transferred to 
it all our bulk storage and handling assets, 
both at Monymusk and at Frome, and this 
accounts for the item “Capital Loan” 
appearing under the heading “Interest in 


Subsidiary Companies ” in the Parent Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet. 


A SECOND MILL 


The other large project concerns factory 
capacity. For some years now Frome has 
been cropping for about six and a half 
months. This has meant starting early in 
December when a ton of cane produces less 
sugar than it does in January. It has also 
meant that crop has had to be carried on 
beyond the end of May when the rains begin 
and this has caused damage to cane roots 
which would otherwise have ratooned in the 
following year. These circumstances have 
affected not only our own canes but also those 
of farmers who sell their canes to us. We 
have reached the limit of speeding up our 
single mill and have therefore considered it 
necessary to install a second one in order to 
shorten crop, improve yield and help the 
farmers, Its installation will be completed for 
the 1960 crop. 


We examined and rejected an alternative 
method of increasing milling capacity before 
deciding to enlarge Frome factory. The 
farmers of Hanover, a parish some ten to 
twenty miles north of Frome, have often 
pressed their claim to have a factory within 
their own parish with a capacity of about 
20,000 tons. Our estimate of the cost of such 
a factory is £14 million. By our calculations 
there could not be an adequate return on this 
capital if the price at present paid to farmers 
was to be maintained. 


ACCELERATED TRAINING SCHEME 


No plans for expansion and improvement 
are of any use unless there is a supply of 
people who can look after the new machinery 
which will be installed in field and factory. 
In common with all sugar estates and many 
other undertakings in Jamaica, including the 
Bauxite companies, we have in recent years 
been much disturbed by the growing shortage 
of skilled mechanics and other tradesmen 
which has resulted partly from emigration 
and partly from the influx of new industries. 
We on therefore, had to undertake emer- 
gency measures. In association with several 
other companies, including the three Bauxite 
companies, we have set up an Accelerated 
Training Scheme, based at Monymusk and 
designed to produce trained men by means 
of six-monthly courses. 


The scheme is similar to those which have 
been run for 40 years or more by the Ministry 
of Labour in the United Kingdom for ex- 
service personnel and disabled men, and we 
have had much valuable advice and assistance 
from the Ministry of Labour both in prepar- 
ing the scheme and in selecting the highly 
specialised instructors required. The scheme, 
which has already begun, will eventually train 
some 150 men a year. It has been warmly 
welcomed by the Jamaica Government and 
by the public generally. I wish this bold 
and imaginative venture every success, 








800 
RISING CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


Jamaica is a country with a rapidly growing 
population. To support the increase it must 
create more wealth. This it is doing by 
expanding its bauxite mining, extending the 
tourist industry, encouraging secondary indus- 
tries and in many other directions. What' are 
the factors which affect an increase in sugar 
production ? The essential one is consump- 
tion in those countries which give preference 
to Commonwealth sugar, that is to say the 
United Kingdom and Canada. Consumption 
is rising steadily in Canada. The distance is 
in our favour because it is a short haul even 
by comparison with the distance to the United 
Kingdom. 


The refiners in Eastern Canada are now 
anxious to receive their sugar entirely in bulk 
and many of the West Indian producers, 
particularly ourselves, are in a position to 
supply bulk cheaply and effectively. We also 
have suitable vessels for carrying bulk. Sugar 
Line, of which we are 25 per cent share- 
holders in partnership with Tate & Lyle and 
United Molasses, and which has completed 
a profitable year, will be carrying six cargoes 
to Montreal this year at the express wish of 
the refiners there. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


There is another factor regulating produc- 
tion in Jamaica. It is the International Sugar 
Agreement. All members of the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement* are also members of 
the International Sugar Agreement under the 
terms of which the Commonwealth is 
collectively limited to exporting 2,500,000 
tons in 1958. The annual consumption of 
Commonwealth importer members of the 
Agreement has increased by 800,000 tons 
since 1952. 


The United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
members, therefore, will be entirely justified 
when the International Agreement comes up 
for re-negotiation this Autumn in insisting 
on an increase of at least 50,000 tons each 
year, that is to say approximately 2 per cent 
per annum. An expansion at this rate should 
be well within the -capacity of the industry 
to maintain. It would secure for the 
Commonwealth about one-third of the 
expanding market that it is itself providing 
and leave two-thirds for other sugar export- 
' ing countries of the world. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Since my last statement there have been 
certain changes on the Board. It is with 
very great regret that I have to announce 
that Mr W. J. Blanchard, who has reached 
the age of 70 and who has recently retired 
from active duty as an Executive Director, 
for reasons of health, does not wish to offer 
himself for re-election to the Board. Mr 
Blanchard is one of the original Directors 
of the Company which was formed in 1937. 
He has been intimately concerned with its 
growth and success for 21 years. It is our 
earnest wish that his well earned retirement 
will be long and happy. Mr W. A. Coupland 
has relinquished his position as Secretary of 
the Company in order to devote his full 
attention to his duties as an Executive 
Director. Mr J. G. Fairrie has been invited 
to join the Board and has been appointed 
an Executive Director. He was formerly 
Chief Engineer at Tate & Lyle’s Liverpool 
refinery, and is a Director of Tate & Lyle 
Technical Services Limited. His experience 
and drive will be of great help to the Com- 
pany. Mr N. A. Birrell, formerly Assistant 
Secretary, has been appointed Secretary of 
the Company. 


Finally, I am sure that you would wish 
me to thank our General Managers in 
Jamaica, Mr Michelin and Mr Cahusac, and 
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all our staff and employees, both in Jamaica 
and in London, for all their efforts and to 
wish them every success in the 1958 crop. 


* Note :— 


Under the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment, the British Government each year 
negotiates with the Commonwealth 
exporting territories a fixed price for a 
proportion of their sugar exports. This 
price is arrived at by applying a formula 
which takes account of cost factors involved 
in producing sugar. The price so arrived 
at is known as the “ Negotiated Price.” It 
is applied at present to approximately 
1,535,000 tons for shipment to the United 
Kingdom, of which fFamaica’s share is 
180,000 tons. About half our crop is sold 
at the negotiated price. The following are 
the prices which have been negotiated for the 
past five years:— 


Per Ton 

£6 @ 
BGM © xbiccccecodocecusiseen 41 00 
EGG Seccscupeosetesvaccck 40 15 oO 
G50. accesses 40 I5 O 
WOGT  - one ieAsceeeeee 42 3 4 
WED Sscuisccdscsstcuntess 43 16 8 





NORTHAMPTON TOWN 
AND COUNTY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The One-Hundred-and-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Northampton Town and 
County Building Society was held on 
Monday, February 24th at Northampton. 


Mr Douglas H. Jelley, TD, JP, FCA, 
Chairman, who presided, said that against a 
disturbed economic background the Society 
had made sound progress during 1957. 
Despite changes both up and down in 
National interest rates the great financial 
strength of the Society. had enabled the Dir- 
ectors to maintain the same rates throughout 
the year. 


Receipts from investing shareholders and 
depositors had reached the record figure of 
£5,884,746. A particularly satisfactory 
feature was that 8,750 investors accounts had 
been opened during the year. The total 
number of investors on December 31st was 
61,376 and their balances amounted to 
£29,947,318. 


Advances during the. year totalled 
£4,852,000, some £300,000 more than in 
1956. 98 per cent of the loans had been made 
to assist in the purchase of private residential 
property. On December 31st the Society had 
29,146 borrowers whose loans totalled 
£27,367,702. Investments and cash held 
amounted to £4,121,000. Throughout the 
year there had always been available on 
demand and without depreciation a total of 
£1 million. 


Assets had increased during the year by 
approximately £3,250,000 and now stood at 
£31,797,603. Reserve Funds at £1,373,495 
represented as a percentage of total assets a 
slight increase over 1956. 


During the year the Society had accepted 
Transfers of Engagements from the Kings- 
cliffe, Woburn Sands and Wolverton Building 
Societies. Following these Transfers new 
Branch Offices had been opened at Brighton, 
Leighton Buzzard and Wolverton. New 
offices were also being opened at Wolver- 
hampton and St, Albans. As regards existing 
offices the Luton Office had been moved to 
larger and more central premises. Substantial 
improvements had been carried out at Wel- 
lingborough and the rebuilding of a more 
central Peterborough Office would shortly be 
completed. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Power-Gas Corporation Limited will 
be held on March 20, 1958, in London, Mr 
W. R. Brown, DSO (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended 
September 30, 1957: 


The progress of our Company during 1956- 
57 may be viewed with sober satisfaction. 
This year’s orders, at £12.3 million, approxi- 
mate to the record of last year. All Divisions 
of the Company have been fully engaged ; 
orders booked by the Blast Furnace Division 
(trading as Ashmore, Benson, Pease and 
Company) have set up a new record, and 
include four major contracts for complete 
plant installations. Trading by the Works 
Division is rapidly growing in importance, 
and more and more work is being undertaken 
for the open market in addition to our own 
specialities. 

The gross trading profit amounts to 
£1,052,562 compared with £859,714 in 1956. 
The net value of our Fixed Assets increased 
by £310,000 during the year. Stock in trade 
has shown a comparable increase, reflecting 
the growth of our business. We have recom- 
mended to you a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
This would make the total distribution for the 
year 15 per cent on the issued capital, which 
stands at £1,400,000. We have recommended 
a transfer of £175,000 to General Reserve 
and we propose to raise the Balance carried 
forward to £83,855. 


Work on the site and buildings for our 
factory extension is well in hand, and it 
should come into production towards the 
close of 1958. A Petroleum Plant Division 
—a natural sequel to the connections we 
are developing with the Petroleum Indus- 
try—has been established with headquarters 
in London, and the Division has already 
booked contracts and is now carrying out 
negotiations for large overseas jobs. 


Rose, Downs & Thompson Limited were 
faced with a downward trend in business 
at the commencement of the year, but 
strenuous efforts to sell the company’s pro- 
ducts in all parts of the world have restored 
the position. A novel design of fishmeal 
plant has been produced, using a gas turbine 
as a power and heating medium. An im- 
proved oil expeller has met with encouraging 
success and other new products have been 
added to this company’s range, notably high 
temperature heating boilers and a process 
for sheet metal cladding cylindrical bodies. 
Orders are already in hand for these new 
specialities. 

Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company 
Africa (Pty) Limited already have large con- 
tracts in course of execution. They and 
their erection company will be _ busily 
employed with the new blast furnace and 
sintering plant at Pretoria until the 
middle of 1958. In addition they have 
had considerable success in securing further 
orders. 


The Power-Gas Corporation (Australasia) 
Pty Limited are campaigning vigorously 
for work and have several promising 
prospects in view. The company is also 
playing an importance part in connection 
with the parent company’s large contracts for 
Australian Iron & Steel Limited at Port 
Kembla. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


RAW JUTE PRICES AND SUPPLIES 


INTERNATIONAL AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


MR W. G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Jute Industries, Limited, was held on 
February 24th, at- Meadow Place Buildings, 
Dundee, Mr W. G. N. Walker (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: With your permission I will take the 
accounts and the report of. the directors as 
read. (Agreed.) 


A preliminary statement by the Chairman 
circulated with the Accounts read as follows: 


As in previous years, I intend to make an 
up-to-date statement on general lines at the 
Annual General Meeting. Meantime, with 
the publication of accounts showing a material 
fall in profits, I feel bound to give stock- 
holders some interim information on which 
the current prospects of the company can be 
judged. 


There are some sections of the company’s 
business which are at the moment operating 
at a lower level of activity and at a much 
lower level of profitability than at this time 
last year. On the other hand, other sections 
are busy and in addition our Douglasfield 
Works is, as stated in the Directors’ 
Report, now operating on a full double 
shift basis. 


In my statement at the Annual General 
Meeting last March, I referred to the an- 
nouncements made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in February, 1954, and said that the 
importance of these pledges and their effect 
on the prosperity of your company and the 
citizens of Dundee could not be over- 
emphasised. 


In July, 1957, the Board of Trade reduced 
the measure of protection given to the United 
Kingdom jute manufacturing industry against 
competition from Asiatic goods in the United 
Kingdom market. This action, although it 
has so far had only a small direct effect on 
the numbers employed by your company, 
has had. a very adverse effect on the profit- 
ability of part of our weaving business: the 
full impact has still to be felt. 


The new system adopted by the Board of 
Trade does not as formerly take into account 
the variations in relationship between the 
price levels of raw jute from Pakistan and 
manufactured goods from India. The price 
that we have to pay for our raw jute from 
Pakistan is out of line with the price levels 
at which finished manufactured goods from 
India made from Indian raw jute are being 
sold. Pakistan’s raw jute, in short, is too dear 
if she is to continue to sell it in overseas 
markets at anything like the volume previously 
achieved. 


The employment and unemployment 
figures for jute given in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette are not a complete guide to 
the position in the United Kingdom jute 
industry as a whole, owing to categories other 
than jute being used for some sections of the 
mdustry, but your company is to-day employ- 
ing in Dundee approximately 475 people less 
than it did a year ago. The effect of a further 
decline in employment on the city of Dundee 


must be obvious when we see from Ministry 
of Labour figures that unemployment in 
Dundee has already shown a rise from 2,521 
(3 per cent) in November, 1956, to 3,531 (4 
per cent) in November, 1957 (the latest 
figures available). 


Taking everything into consideration and 
barring some quite unforeseen circumstances, 
jt would appear that the profits for the current 
year may show a further decline. 


At the meeting the Chairman said : 


“ Since our last meeting two directors who 
had spent their whole working life in the 
jute industry—Mr W. H. Pilcher and Mr W. 
Cook—have retired from the Board. Mr 
Pilcher, who had over 50 years’ service with 
the company, had been vice-chairman for 
seven years and a director for 23 years. Mr 
Cook joined the company in 1921 and had 
been a director since 1948. Your company 
owes both these gentlemen a deep debt of 
gratitude, and we hope that they will enjoy 
their well-earned retirement, 


RAW JUTE 


Raw jute, as I told you last year, accounts 
for almost 50 per cent of the final price of our 
jute products as a whole. Quality, availability 
and price, therefore, are of prime importance 
to our business. The closest attention is paid 
to the purchasing of our requirements, and 
we are fortunate to have with us in Dundee 
a director and also a senior executive who 
have spent many years in the jute baling 
industry in the Indian sub-continent, and 
one of whom visits that country annually to 
assess conditions. 


During the financial year under review jute 
prices followed a similar trend to what they 
did during the previous year. The Suez crisis 
brought out considerable buying as con- 
sumers were anxious to secure sufficient sup- 
plies from the reduced shipments being made. 
This caused a steady rise in prices up to the 
end of 1956 when supply needs had for the 
moment been met. During the first three 
months of 1957, prices declined, but when 
reports came out that the crop might be short 
of world requirements prices rose again, and 
were at their highest level in June, With the 
arrival of new seasons imports in July, prices 
declined rapidly and reached their lowest 
level in August. In spite of this fall, prices 
were approximately £10 per ton higher at our 
balancing date than they had been at the same 
time the previous year and there was an 
element of fortuitous profit in this year’s 
figures. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
OF CROP 


A partial failure of the late monsoon 
caused a shortage of steeping water and in 
consequence the quality of part of the mid 
and high land crops suffered considerably, 
with the resultant shortage of the higher 
grades of jute which are so important to us, 
and the prices for which are now at a very 
high level. 


In quantity, the crop appears to be about 
average, but with a possible lower off-take 
by overseas consumers it may mean a rather 


tries. 


larger carry-over into the next season. This 
larger carry-over will not help us in 
this market because it will be almost 
entirely of low grade jute, which is un- 
suitable for export from Pakistan to European 
markets. 


INTERNATIONAL AND POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS 


The future of the jute industry not only 
in the this country but in other countries 
of the world is uncertain. No matter 
what individual companies in these countries 
do to help themselves, they are all at 
the end of the day at the mercy of inter- 
national politics. 

India does not export any raw jute, and 
being almost - self-sufficient in this raw 
material is naturally anxious to increase the 
sale of her jute manufactured goods in world 
markets. Pakistan, on the other hand, with 
a jute manufacturing industry of a much 
smaller size which is still experiencing teeth- 
ing troubles, must export raw jute to the 
maximum possible extent and therefore is 
anxious that the jute manufacturers through- 
out the world outside India should continue 
to use it im large quantities. Pakistan’s 
interests are therefore closely allied to those 
of the jute manufacturers outside India, but 
she is not helping them at the moment as her 
Taw jute prices to export markets are higher 
than equivalent qualities available to manu- 
facturers in India. 


The jute manufacturing industries of 
Europe, like our own, are tied to Pakistan 
for raw jute, and their survival, like ours, 
depends primarily on Pakistan’s ability to 
supply raw material at a price which will 
enable manufacturers to compete not only 
with goods exported from India but also with 
alternative materials and methods. This 
point was made quite clear to Pakistan by the 
delegates from countries throughout the 
world at the International Jute Conference 
held in Dacca last November, and we hope 
that Pakistan now appreciates, in spite of her 
internal difficulties, that her long-term 
interests lie in supplying raw material at a 
price economic to her customers, particularly 
as almost half her foreign exchange earnings 
is derived from this source. 


The Governments of European countries, 
including our own, had to decide if they 
were to support the manufacturing industries 
within their own countries or to support the 
importer of manufactured goods, who cannot 
offer employment to anything like the same 
extent. 


As you are well aware, our Government 
in February, 1954, gave a pledge that it 
would safeguard the manufacturing industry 
in the United Kingdom against Asiatic 
imports, and in doing so, fell in line with the 
general policy of protection that had been 
afforded for many years by other European 
Governments to their domestic jute indus- 
In my preliminary statement I made 
reference to the immediate effects of the 
Board of Trade’s announcement last July, 
but what really caused alarm in Dundee and 
district was the persistent Ministerial refusal 
to give any assurance that the steps taken 
were not the first of a series that would result 
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in the pledges given in 1954 being dis- 
honoured and because of which so much 
capital had been expended in order to justify 
the conditions laid down by the Board of 
Trade at that time and on previous occasions, 
namely “ Efficiency.” 


With a European Free Trade Area in 
prospect, our future depends on Asiatic, 
European and UK domestic politics—that is 
why I said earlier that it was uncertain. The 
Economist Intelligence Unit in its book 
“ Britain and Europe ” has devoted four pages 
to this problem—its conclusion was that if 
the UK were to enter the proposed Free 
Trade Area, “things (in the UK jute trade) 
would probably be very much as they are 
now.” I hope that this proves to be a correct 
forecast, but in any event the capital expendi- 
ture incurred in modernisation of plant and 
machinery over previous years will stand us 
in good stead. 


JUTE CARPET YARNS 


In my statement two years ago, I referred 
to our new precision pack which was specifi- 
cally designed for the carpet industry. I am 
glad to tell you that production of this pack 
has increased still further in the year under 
review and its success continues to exceed 
our expectations. This is just one facet of 
our intensive efforts to produce tailor-made 
jute yarns for the carpet industry in this 
country and overseas. We produce over 200 
different combinations of quality, count and 
make-up, and cheerfully regard this as part 
of our service to the carpet manufacturers. 
Furthermore, we specialise in offering great 
flexibility to these friends so that if they wish 
to switch from one type of yarn to another 
we can do it for them almost overnight. In 
the calendar year 1957 rather more than a 
quarter of our total yarn production was 
supplied- to the. carpet trade in this country, 
quite apart from our jute carpet yarn exports 
which are also increasing satisfactorily. Our 
production in this field during last year was 
the highest ever achieved in the company’s 
history. Meanwhile, we continue our research 
to produce ever better jute carpet yarns at 
prices attractive to our customers. 


EXPORTS 


I told you last year that competition in 
world markets for quality goods was increas- 
ing, with the inevitable reduction in margins ; 
this forecast has been only too true and 
competition is now severe. While there has 
been a distinct falling off in certain markets 
we have been encouraged by the results of 
our intensive selling efforts in others. 


MANAGEMENT 


It remains as before the policy of your 
Board to produce quality goods at the lowest 
possible price, coupled with good service, and 
I am glad to be able to tell you that our 
efforts in this connection are being appre- 
ciated by our customers as a whole. We are 
in addition continuing to give close attention 
to the problem of finding new outlets for the 
company’s resources and to possible means 
of profitable diversification. 


We have been confronted with varied and 
difficult problems during the year, many of 
which have been outwith our control. More 
and more of our management’s time is being 
taken up in combating and overcoming diffi- 
culties. Their efforts in this direction have 
been most praiseworthy. We are fortunate 
in having such a fine spirit of co-operation 
and loyalty amongst our executives, manage- 
ment, staff and employees, to whom our most 
sincere thanks are due for their work through- 
out the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 


IMPACT OF STATE PENSION PROPOSALS 
SIR JOHN BENN SUGGESTS A NEW « PLATFORM ” 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution will be held 
at 33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3, 
on Wednesday, March 26, 1958. The follow- 
ing statement has been circulated to the 
members by the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Sir John Benn, Bart: 

In presenting the report and accounts for 
1957 I am pleased to record that the number 
of policies issued by the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution exceeded 10,000 in one 
year for the first time. We wrote 9,150 
policies of life assurance for £11,737,205 net 
sums assured, an increase of £1,250,000 on 
the previous year’s record figure. In addition 
we issued 1,473 annuities securing pensions 
of £466,178 per annum, and if expressed as a 
capital sum these policies are equivalent to 
about £5 million of life assurance. Our new 
premium income from all sources was 
£788,347, representing an increase over 1956 
of more than 30 per cent. : 

Payments made to members during 1957 
in respect of claims totalled £2,302,916. In 
the case of claims paid at death on with- 
profit policies the bonus added an average of 
63 per cent to the original sum assured. The 
corresponding addition on endowment 
policies which became due for payment on 
the survival of members amounted to 46 per 
cent, thus giving an overall average of 52 
per cent, These results again emphasise our 
fine bonus record and the great advantage of 
taking out a with-profit policy with the Insti- 
tution. 

The rate of interest earned on our funds 
which now exceed £47 million was 
£6 10s. Sd. per cent per annum before the 
deduction of income tax. 

An outstanding event of the year was the 
opening of our new Head Office on July 10th 
by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Right Honourable Peter Thorneycroft, MP, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and a dis- 
tinguished audience. The Chancellor used 
the occasion for the first of several speeches 
on the Government’s intensified measures to 
counter inflation. 


THE STATE: COMPETITOR OR PARTNER ? 


Life assurance is always sensitive to the 
overall policy of the Government, but since 
the war we have also been confronted with 
specific proposals affecting our future. At 
one stage, part of the insurance industry was 
marked out for nationalisation. Last spring 
the Labour Party issued a plan for State pen- 
sions on a half-pay basis and the.Government 
has since announced that it is considering a 
wider provision for old age. Ever since 1840 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
has faced and met successfully many great 
changes, but as all political parties are now 
devoting attention to insurance I find myself 
asking just where we stand. How will these 
developments affect the business of the Insti- 
tution ? Is the Welfare State to become a 
competitor or a partner ? What “ platform” 
can a life office best adopt in this new 
situation ? 

Up to now the services provided by the 
Welfare State have operated side by side 
with those available through other channels. 
Under the system known as National Insur- 


ance we all have to stamp our cards but are 
free to make further arrangements to cover 
sickness and old age. From the immense 
volume of personal business placed with the 
life offices and with the industrial insurance 
companies, which collect millions of shillings 
every week, it is clear that this liberty is 
valued by the mass of the people. Public 
opinion will certainly insist that this liberty 
must be maintained in the future. 


Over seventy years ago Herbert Spencer 
warned us that the increase in state services 
means that “each generation is made less 
familiar with the attainment of desired ends 
by individual actions.” Clearly we are not 
just concerned with the next few General 
Elections—we are dealing with a long-term 
trend which calls for long-term measures, 
for as in the past the climate of public opinion 
will be the deciding influence. I believe that 
the role of the life offices in encouraging 
people to stand on their own feet has never 
been more important than it is today. Every 
insurance policy is a declaration of indepen- 
dence, and a pledge of personal effort. 
Independence is therefore our first plank. 


WE CANNOT IGNORE FINANCIAL 
DISCIPLINE 


When Mr Thorneycroft resigned, another 
Conservative Minister made light of what he 
termed “Micawber Economics ” but the habit 
of supposing that someone else will find the 
money is already widespread and dangerous. 
To think that we can ignore financial disci- 
pline because eventually the State will pro- 
vide is a frame of mind which, because it is 
scarcely a conscious one, is all the more insidi- 
ous. But following the latest crisis the people 
at large are beginning to realise that excessive 
Government expenditure is inflationary. The 
climate of opinion is beginning to change, and 
as sound finance is of crucial importance in 
the practice of insurance I believe: we should 
help to drive this home by explaining the 
financial principles of assurance and pensions, 
and how a life office applies them in its many 
operations. The United Kingdom Provident 
Institution is already pursuing this course 
with some vigour. We have issued supple- 
ments dealing with the many aspects of life 
assurance and we have published press adver- 
tisements to illustrate the meaning of profit 
and loss and other economic factors, but much 
more publicity of this kind is required. Sound 
Finance is therefore the second plank in our 
platform. 


The immense variety of the services which 
insurance offices already provide is not always 
appreciated. Many of the policies are 
tailored in one way or another to meet parti- 
cular requirements, and this applies to most 
pension schemes, which are available in great 
variety to suit small firms as well as large. 


The variations which a modern life office 
is able to offer are almost unlimited, but 
changing needs are a challenge. We are proud 
of our efficiency but must not take it for 
granted, and therefore Efficiency is the third 
plank in our platform, It has the merit of 
keeping those of us engaged in insurance up 
to scratch, while reminding our policyholders 
and the public that our aim is to fit every 
policy to a particular need. 


a 
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The Annual Meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held on February 21st 
at the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


Sir Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, Chair- 
man of the Society, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: 


The year now under review has had its 
full measure of special problems for- all 
financial institutions. It says much for the 
standing of your Society that, despite the 
national economic background, the Directors 
are able to report a thoroughly satisfactory 
measure of progress. 


I will not review the figures in the accounts 
in detail, but perhaps I may recapitulate the 
outstanding points. The Society’s total assets 
increased by £20 million to £278 million. In 
shares and deposits the Society received 
nearly £49 million. This is very satisfactory 
in view of the intensified competition for 
savings during 1957. 


During 1957 the rate of interest on the 
Society’s shares was maintained at 3} per 
cent, with income tax paid by the Society, 
equal to £6 1s. 9d. to those investors subject 
to the standard rate of income tax. 


Turning to the mortgage side, new advances 
to assist home ownership at £38.6 million 
showed a slight decline. Nevertheless, the 
amount is one which requires no apology. 
The Abbey National figures should dispel the 
illusion fostered in some quarters that build- 
ing societies generally had stopped lending 
in 1957. 


Looking at the balance sheet as a whole, 
its strength is readily apparent. Liquid 
resources, consisting of cash and Trustee 
Securities, amounted to no less than £40 
million at December 31st and equalled exactly 
the same proportion of the total assets as a 
year ago, namely, 14.4 per cent. The Reserves 
and Carry Forward were increased to £10.6 
million. 


With Bank Rate at 7 per cent the Society’s 
holding of British Government Securities 
inevitably reflects the investment conditions 
associated with such exceptionally high 
money rates. As a result, the book value of 
these securities exceeded the market value at 
the date of the balance sheet. These invest- 
ments, however, are dated stocks and if held 
to maturity there would be a surplus accruing 
to the Society of over one and a half million 
pounds. 


The ratio of management expenses, 
measured against total assets, has again shown 
a reduction and now stands at only 9s. 11d. 
per cent for the year 1957. 


I remarked a year ago that periods of high 
money rates were not favourable to building 
society Operations. At that time Bank Rate 
had been reduced from 5} per cent, at which 
it stood at the beginning of the year, to 5 per 
cent. If that seemed high, there was nothing 
to warn us that a rate of 7 per cent was in 
Store by the autumn. 


I must re-emphasise, however, that as a 
building society we are not directly or imme- 
diately affected by changes in the Bank Rate, 
whether on the savings side of our activities 
or on the mortgage side. Nevertheless, since 
Many important money rates are adjusted in 
accordance with movements in Bank Rate, 
the repercussions of an exceptionally high 
Tate upon building society funds had to be 
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most carefully assessed. The Building 
Societies’ Association, of which your Society 
is a member, after reviewing all the facts, 
recommended—and continues to recommend 
—that there should be no change in the then 
existing interest structure, which in general 
provided shareholders with 34 per cent, with 
income tax borne by the societies, and 
necessitated the mortgage rate of 6 per cent 
to old and new borrowers. Your directors 
were of the opinion that this was the proper 
course and acted accordingly. 


Today the investor is receiving a return 
from the leading building societies which is 
equivalent to 6 per cent per annum, if he 
is subject to the standard rate of income 
tax. Taking into account the high degree 
of security, combined with the facilities 
attaching to such investments, we suggest 
that the present yield is still a fair 
return. 


There is this further fact to mention : 
without going into elaborate detail, your 
society could not increase significantly the 
yield to investors without increasing the 
mortgage rate by at least 1 per cent. If 
your society can maintain the mortgage rate 
sO as not to exceed 6 per cent, it will be 
rendering a service to its borrowers which 
they may remember with appreciation. We 
have said again and again that our guiding 
principle is to hold the scales evenly as 
between borrowers and investors. For the 
present at all events, I believe we are achiev- 
ing this balance with substantial justice all 
round. 


It has been represented that if building 
societies generally increased the _ share- 
holders’ rate above 3} per cent, they would 
attract more funds and thereby have more 
to lend, and that this should be their policy. 
This is surely topsy-turvy logic. Some two 
million building society borrowers would be 
made to suffer in the hope that at the most 
a few thousand would-be borrowers might 
be accommodated without delay. Where 
does justice lie in this matter? There is 
no doubt in our minds as to the answer. 
The current figures available show that 
building societies are continuing to advance 
considerable sums, and if there are difficul- 
ties in meeting all applications, those spring 
largely, as I have previously indicated, from 
the tidal wave of demand which has 
descended upon building societies. 


A year ago I referred to the profits tax. 
Subsequently, there was a discussion on the 
tax in the House of Commons, which was 
memorable by reason of the unanimity with 
which members of all political parties joined 
in condemning the inequitable application 
of the tax to building societies. Such was 
the strength of feeling that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was obviously impressed, 
and we were encouraged to hope that relief 
might be forthcoming in the next Budget. 
With that Budget not far away, our hope 
has not diminished. 


I should like to express the appreciation 
of all members of the Board to the Deputy 
Chairman, Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, for his 
valuable advice. The Managing Director, 
Sir Bruce Wycherley, has had to face 


another year of change and disequilibrium, 
but his resource and equanimity have been 
more than equal to all occasions. The Board 
is deeply sensible of the great value of his 
services. 









DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S 
REMARKS 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA, Deputy 
Chairman, in seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said : 


The Chairman has set before you in his 
speech the main points concerning the 
Society’s financial position. I am sure he has 
convinced you of the Society’s great 
strength. 


He has also referred briefly to the mort- 
gage side of our business during 1957, and I 
should now like to deal more fully with this 
aspect of our work. Our activity in this field 
was maintained at a high level throughout the 
year. The demand for funds was consider- 
ably in excess of the supply, and this dis- 
equilibrium will no doubt continue so long 
as the credit squeeze, with its attendant high 


money rates and scarcity of loanable funds, 
is enforced, 


Our advances were made almost exclu- 
sively on dwelling houses. We have always 
been aware that our essential purpose on the 
mortgage side is to promote home ownership, 
and so far as the Abbey National is con- 
cerned, there is no ground for the view that 
it was impossible to obtain an advance on 
any house unless it was entirely new. 


As the Chairman has already pointed out, 
approximately half the mortgage securities 
accepted in 1957 were other than newly built. 
Last year 23 per cent of our advances in- 
volved personal stakes of over 30 per cent 
when measured against purchase price; 17 
per cent with a stake of 21 to 30 per cent, 
and the balance of the advances up to 
20 per cent. Over 50 per cent of our 
advances were made with additional security. 
At the same time we were able to help a 
number of our existing borrowers with further 
advances. 


I feel sure these figures will help you to . 
assess the quality of the Society’s mortgage 
asset. With the credit squeeze and the high 
Bank Rate still with us the outlook for the 


present year, on the mortgage is somewhat 
uncertain. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The Society’s auditors, Mr Harold Lake- 
man, FCA, Mr R. T. Walters, TD, MA, 
FCA, and Mr A, W. White, FCA were re- 
elected. Mr C. Russell Chiesman, Mr C., 
Lovett Gill, FRIBA and Mr Montague Pea- 
cock were duly re-elected to the Board. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S 
REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, manag- 
ing director of the Society, said: 


An important factor in the Society’s cor- 
porate existence is the 573,000 persons who 
have entrusted their savings to us or have 
sought our assistance for the purchase of their 
homes. If we are conscious of the value of 
their participation, we hope and believe 


that they are willing ambassadors on our 
behalf. 


At the present time the Society is in a posi- 
tion to welcome new funds from members. 
I hope our shareholders, whenever they are 
able to do so, will increase their accounts 
with the Society and thus enable us to extend 
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our services to those who desire to become 
home-owners. For all that constitutes a 
safety-first investment, the name of the 
Abbey National stands high both with exist- 
ing members and the general public. Money 
saved with the Abbey National comes 
into the category of “ Thoughtful Savings,” 


METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COUNTRY 
ESTATES LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
Limited will be held on March 6th at Kensal 
House, 553-579 Harrow Road, London, W.10. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
KBE, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1957: 


I am glad to report that we have had 
another successful year enabling us for the 
third consecutive year to recommend pay- 
ment of a dividend of 15 per cent and to 
make a small addition to the consolidated 
balance of undistributed profits carried for- 
ward. This at £155,210, subject to provision 
for additional profits tax on distribution, 
affords a reserve on which we could rely if 
meed be to maintain the current rate of 
dividend for a year or so if in any future 
year earnings were insufficient to do so for 
reasons which we might consider to be of a 
temporary character. The consolidated net 
profit for the year to October 31st last was 
£75,373, which compares with £64,760 the 
previous year. Taxation this year takes 
£42,766 against £31,724 a year ago when we 
were able to bring in £4,300 from provisions 
made in previous years no longer required 
and payment of the same rate of dividend 
will require £30,187 as before, leaving us 
£155,210 to carry forward compared with 
£152,790 brought in. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


This consolidated summary of results 
reflects a year of considerable activity and 
success by the parent company, an almost 
static year in our St Helena Properties 
Limited subsidiary and another record year 
for its small building subsidiary, Vaughan 
(Builders) Limited. On the other hand, we 
had a disappointing year, resulting in a loss, 
by our farming subsidiary, MRCE Farms 
Limited. 


The parent company holds freehold pro- 
perties with a book value of £640,000 at the 
date of the balance sheet. These include 
building estates in various stages of develop- 
ment amounting to about 212 acres, some 
miscellaneous properties including 31 ten- 
anted modern houses and some 12,000 acres 
of tenanted agricultural estates which include 
a few areas of potential building land. 


After referring in detail to the affairs of 
the subsidiary companies with special refer- 
ence to the record profits of the small build- 
ing subsidiary Vaughan (Builders) Limited, 
of Colchester, and a loss by the farming sub- 
sidiary MRCE Farms Limited, attributed 
primarily to seasonal factors, and to a: new 
joint venture in building estates under 
development in the Midlands and North of 
England in association with The Metropoli- 
tan Railway Surplus Lands Company 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


and equally induces the reflection, “ Well 
Saved ! ” 

If our reputation is high, we spare no effort 
to maintain and, if possible, improve it. Our 
network of branch offices is being steadily 
extended and we are constantly seeking to 
improve our service. 


Limited, and to certain staff changes the 
statement concludes: 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the future, it is always difficult with 
a trading company to forecast results and you 
will not expect me to do so. I can, however, 
point as I did last year to our consolidated 
balance sheet which shows that we have three 
quarters of a million pounds at book cost, 
invested in freehold properties held for resale, 
including the trading investment which is 
our investment as at October 31st last in the 
Whelmar Property Company Limited. It is 
true that building land’ in process of develop- 
ment yields no income until sold, that our 
agricultural land produces a small revenue, 
less than the money costs us at the Bank, 
and that in the current year our bank loans 
will cost us more, but with knowledge of the 
quality of our property assets and of the 
experience and enterprise of our management 
and of the good business we have already 
done on account of the coming year, I am 
reasonably confident that in a year’s time, 
given no profound change in the pace of 
building development or any other factor 
outside our control, we shall again be able 
to report satisfactory results. 


H. M. HOBSON 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of H. M. Hobson Limited was held on 
February 21st in London, 


Mr T. Simpson (chairman and managing 
director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The Accounts have fully justi- 
fied the policy of the Board during the past 
years. The business has substantially in- 
creased with a proportionate rise in profits. 
The consolidated net profit after providing 
£373,925 for Taxation amounts to £373,623 
compared with £307,272. Your Directors 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent (less 
tax). 


While the Company has had a successful 
year and the Order Book is satisfactory and 
well spread, the trend of future prospects is 
liable to be affected by further changes in 
defence requirements. Subject to this, your 
Directors look forward with confidence. 


Activities in the Atomic Energy field are 
developing satisfactorily. Contracts have 
been received for control systems and other 
precision equipment. 


‘Further to my statement last year on the 
contribution your Company had made to the 
DIDO Research Reactor, I am now able to 
report that Hobson Control Equipment is 
operating on the Materials Testing Reactor 
PLUTO at Harwell. Similar controls have 
been installed in the Australian Government 
Research Reactor, near Sydney, and in the 
Materials Testing Reactor at Dounreay. 


Recently an order has been received for the 
supply of controls for a research Reactor to 
be built by the Danish Government. 


The Honeycomb Isotope manufacturing 
machines are now in production and the first 
of these is in operation at Harwell. 


The report was adopted. 
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SPIERS & POND LIMITED 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The Annual General Meeting of Spiers & 
Pond Limited was held on February 26th in 
London, Mr Thomas N. Matthews (joint 
managing director) presided in the absence 
through illness of the chairman, Mr Walter 
Venables, ACA. 


Mr C. U. Mather (Director and Secretary) 
read the notice convening the meeting, and 
Mr H. Douglas Bessemer, representing 
Messrs Kemp, Chatteris & Company, read 
the auditors’ report. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s review circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1957: 


Though the past year has witnessed politi- 
cal and economic crises with their inevitable 
repercussions on our business, your Board 
is pleased to be able to report results which 
I trust you will regard as satisfactory. 


The Trading Profit of the Group amounts 
to £247,531 as compared with £238,782 for 
the previous year, an increase of £8,749. 


Expenditure on Repairs and Renewals 
amounts to £96,111 as against £91,514. For 
many years it has been your Board’s policy 
to maintain a high standard of decoration and 
equipment in the hotels of the Group, and 
today their general condition compares very 
favourably with any other hotels of similar 
standing. 


The net profit after providing for taxation 
is £88,342, of which the holding Company’s 
proportion is £86,564. 


The dividend on the 6} per cent Preference 
Stock has been paid, and your Board recom- 
mends a dividend of 10 per cent less tax on 
the Ordinary Stock. A transfer of £38,559 
to General Reserve and £3,500 to the Com- 
pany’s Sickness and Benevolent Fund is also 
proposed, and the total allocations will, if 
confirmed, leave a balance of £122,720 to be 
carried forward to next year. 


Current Assets of the Group amount to 
£402,819, as against £392,775 for the previous 
year, whilst Current: Liabilities amount to 
£280,631 as against £290,119. 


With regard to your subsidiary companies, 
I am pleased to report that they have contri- 
buted satisfactorily to the results before you. 


At the last Meeting, I informed you of our 
intention to rebuild the Southampton Hotel, 
Surbiton. Detailed plans and costings have 
been prepared and all necessary planning 
permissions obtained. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, our application to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to obtain the 
necessary finance was refused, and conse- 
quently the scheme has had to be abandoned 
for the time being. . 


Your Board proposes that the opportunity 


‘is now taken of increasing the authorised 


Ordinary Share Capital of your Company by 
the creation of an additional 800,000 Ordinary 
Shares of 10s. each, making the authorised 
ordinary capital of the Company £1 million. 
It is not intended to issue any further Shares 
in the immediate future, but your Board 
thinks it advisable to have additional unissued 
capital available. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed increase of capital approved. 


The hotels operated by the Group are a6 
follows: Baileys Hotel, Gloucester Road, 
London, S.W.7; Grand Hotel, Brighton ; 
Marsham Court, Bournemouth; Queens 
Hotel, Eastbourne ; Royal Clarence Hotel, 
Exeter ; Grand Hotel, Scarborough ; Warnes 
Hotel, Worthing ; Calverley Hotel, Tunbridge 
Wells ; The Bull’s Head Hotel, Aylesbury. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MONTAGUE BURTON 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


MR L. JACOBSON ON IMPORTANCE OF PRICE STABILITY 


The Twenty-eighth Ordinary General 
Meeting of Montague Burton Limited was 
held on February 25th at the Registered Office 
of the Company, Leeds. 


Mr Lionel Jacobson (the Chairman) pre- 
sided. 


The Secretary (Mr H. V. Evans, ACA) read 
the notice convening the Meeting and the 
Report of the Auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


You will see from the attached accounts 
that the Group has enjoyed another success- 
ful year, the result of which has been to add 
£629,523 to revenue reserves after providing 
for all taxation on profits earned to date, 
dividends, appropriations amounting to 
£95,681 for the redemption of Debentures 
and Preference Shares. All Companies within 
the Group have made a full contribution 
towards the final figures and turnover levels 
have again shown a satisfactory increase over 
the previous year. 


MODERNISATION AND 
EXPANSION 


The modernisation of the Burton Tailoring 
chain continues, as indeed it must having 
regard to the number of shops in that Divi- 
sion of the Group. Although the expenditure 
during the last four years has been heavier 
than normal, we can anticipate that this will 
continue at a somewhat lower level as a 
permanent feature of our accounts. Several 
new and attractive buildings have been com- 
pleted during the year on first-class sites and 
the Group has in hand a comprehensive 
building programme adequate for its future 
requirements. The Tailoring Works continue 
to be well maintained and one Works that 
has been rebuilt and replanned has recently 
been successfully reopened. 


The Burton chain is fully represented 
throughout the British Isles and consequently 
your Directors, apart from the modernisation 
and rebuilding, have concentrated on the 
expansion of our main associated companies. 
Jackson The Tailor opened shops in South- 
ampton, Bristol, Ranelagh Street, Liverpool, 
Barnsley and Croydon and in addition moved 
to larger and more central premises at Dar- 
lington and Bolton. Peter Robinson opened 
a new store in Liverpool in January 1958. 
These new ventures have had a promising 
start and in both Companies we have a 
detailed plan for future expansion. It will 
be appreciated that in the early stages the 
expenses are considerable but in due course 
these developments should have a healthy 
influence on our final results. 


We recognise that careful consideration 
must be given to the European Free Trade 
Area. It is early yet to form any firm policy, 
but perhaps it will suffice if I give an assur- 
ance that as a Board we are conscious: of our 
Tesponsibility to ensure that we stay at the 
Orefront of our particular trade. If such 
4 policy entails expansion into the Free Trade 

€a your Directors will not hesitate to take 
the necessary action. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The direct expenditure and overheads of 
the Group have shown a marked increase 
over the past four years due to reorganisa- 
tion, expansion and particularly inflationary 
tendencies. Inflation is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the whole nation. It is not for me 
to enlarge on this particularly difficult subject, 
except in so far as it may affect this Group 
of Companies. During recent months the 
Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain agreed a wage advance 
with the National Union of Tailors and 
Garment Workers. Clothing is an important 
part of any family budget and we supply a 
considerable proportion of the national 
requirements. We are satisfied that this 
Company must make its contribution to the 
national economy. In our view this can 
only be achieved by determining not to 
recover the increased labour charges from the 
general public by means of increased retail 
prices. It could be that such a policy will 
result in a lower level of profit. It will be 
so unless we can succeed in obtaining 
adequate turnover in excess of the year we 
are considering, to absorb the increased costs. 
For my part I am firmly behind the decision 
of my colleagues to continue selling at the 
prices which we charged last year even 
though there is a possibility that lower prohts 
might result. I strongly believe that this is 
the proper policy to be pursued and it repre- 
sents a firm step along the road towards 
national recovery, just as I am convinced that 
such is the strength and resilience of this 
Group that in the final result the profits will 
remain adequate for all purposes. 


In contrast with the upward trend of costs 


and overhead expenses there has been a fall 
in the price of wool, our major item of con- 
sumption. Some time will elapse before this 
is reflected in the finished product but it is 
our earnest desire that any benefit that is thus 
obtained shall be passed on to the public and 
should result in even better value. 


ADEQUATE LIQUID RESOURCES 


We have carefully examined our capital 
commitments in view of the credit squeeze. 
Our liquid resources are adequate for the 
plans we have in contemplation. It will, 
however, be borne in mind that ours is a 
seasonal business and in consequence there 
is a considerable fluctuation in our resources, 
our maximum requirements being imme- 
diately prior to the Spring season when stocks 
both of finished goods and cloth in the piece 
are necessarily at a high level. The date of 
the preparation of the Balance Sheet coincides 
with the period when stocks are low, conse- 
quently we show a substantial cash balance. 
Generally however the resources of the Group 
are adequate for all purposes, and over the 
past two years we have had little if any 
reason to seek from the Banks the assistance 
which they have always made readily avail- 
able. 


Last year I mentioned the setting up of the 
Clothing Management Centre at Guis- 
borough. I am pleased to report that the 
Centre completed its first year of operation in 
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August 1957 and that the students who have 
left the course and returned to industry have 
completely endorsed our confidence in the 
Guisborough undertaking. 


I often feel that although the Burton shops 
are well known to you, the details of our other 
activities tend to be overlooked. These could 
not be described as an insignificant part of 
this Enterprise. Jackson The Tailor operate 
a chain of sixty-six highly successful shops ; 
Peter Robinson, whose Headquarters are at 
Oxford Circus, six ladies’ fashion stores, and 
in the Manufacturing Division there are four- 
teen Works. We have on our direct payroll 
something in excess of 23,000 employees. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Again I have the difficult task of venturing 
some forecast about the future. Between the 
end of the financial year and the date of the 
preparation of these accounts, due to the 
vigorous policy of our retail executive, turn- 
over has been steadily maintained. I have 
a feeling that trade will be more difficult to 
obtain in 1958 but I have confidence in those 
about me that they will ensure that the Group 
retains its pre-eminent place in the industry. 


In presenting these accounts to you I would 
at the same time extend grateful thanks and 
appreciation for the loyal support of my col- 
leagues, staff and personnel of both the retail 
and manufacturing divisions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. The Directors retiring in accord- 
ance with the Articles of Association were 
re-elected to the Board. The auditors, Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs 
Volans, Leach & Schofield, continue in office. 


The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 





SOUTH ESSEX 
WATERWORKS CO. 


The annual general meeting of South Essex 
Waterworks Company was held on February 
25th in London, Mr G. Francis Stringer, 
OBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


You will observe that there is a net increase 
in Capital Expenditure during the year of 
£200,371 of which a further sum of £145,880 
has been spent on the Hanningfield Works. 
These Works have now been in operation for 
eighteen months and during the year under 
review an average of just over 5 million gal- 
lons per day was supplied, of which your 
Company took approximately 54 per cent. 


The remaining expenditure on Capital 
Account includes the cost of providing a 
large trunk main to improve the supply in the 
Barking area. A new electrically driven pump 
of a maximum capacity of 7 million gallons 
per day was brought into use at Langham 
Works and the water-operated turbine which 
had been in operation at Herongate Reser- 
voir since 1932 was replaced by a new turbine 
of considerably increased capacity. 


Turning to the Revenue and Expenditure 
Account, an increase of £104,263 in gross 
revenue is shown and it is of interest to note 
that the annual revenue now exceeds {1 
million for the first time. The demand for 
water for domestic purposes continued to 
increase throughout the year, 5,051 additional 
services were connected, the total number of 
supplies for domestic purposes within the 
Company’s area as at December 31, 1957, was 
203,733. Industrial demand was- severely 
affected as the result of the Suez Crisis. 


The report was adopted, 
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BROOM AND WADE 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Broom and Wade Limited was held on 
February 26th at High Wycombe, Mr Harry 
S. Broom, MIMechE, chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year to 
September 30, 1957: 


The Report and Accounts show that we 
have had another satisfactory year. The fact 
that we have been able to make substantial 
profits despite several adverse factors makes 
this year in some ways the most successful 
in the history of the company. 


It has been a difficult year both at home 
and abroad, largely due to conditions which 
have been beyond the control of your com- 
pany, but in spite of difficulties the con- 
solidated profit for the year is £566,046 
compared with £623,658 for the previous 
year, a reduction of 9 per cent. 


Your directors recommend that the final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares be 10 per 
cent, maintaining 12} per cent for the 
year. . 


Your Directors also recommend that 
£200,000 be transferred to General Reserve, 
bringing the total of this Reserve to £800,000. 


I said last year that we expected there 
would be a tendency for an increased demand 
for extended credit throughout the world and 
for more comprehensive stocks in overseas 
markets. In fact, this demand has not been 
experienced to the extent I anticipated ; bills 
receivable are now some £13,000 less at 
£80,985, but our stocks overseas are some- 
what larger. 


Whitehall has done little to relieve our 
burden of taxation which takes almost 50 per 
cent of our 1957 earnings at £281,059. Over 
the past five years we have disbursed some 
£1,445,000 to the Exchequer, and such a 
drain on our earnings is very alarming when 
considered in the light of the technical 
advances that could have been financed with 
such a sum. 


The wage award in May not only increased 
our wage bill but also the cost of many of 
our purchases. The easy way to have met 
this position would have been to raise our 
selling prices, but we have as far as possible 
avoided this measure by offsetting the 
increased costs by increased efficiency in pro- 
duction, and we believe this policy has 
enabled us to maintain our turnover. 


Every effort is being made to increase sales 
and to this end we have increased both our 
advertising and our sales staff at home and 
abroad, and have arranged for personal visits 
by directors or senior members of the sales 
staff to our important markets. 


Any reduction in manufacturing activity 
would inevitably bring about the under- 
recovery of overhead expenses, and our aim 
has been to avoid this situation. In the face 
of an enhanced wage bill we have continued 
to press forward with the introduction of 
improved methods and so offset increased 
costs. Our consultant friends whom I men- 
tioned last year are still with us and continue 
to do excellent work. 


I would sum up by saying that our order 
book is in a healthy state and I am hopeful 
that from the efforts now being made by all 
departments, we shall continue to obtain 
business and make profits at a level con- 
sistent with past years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY -MEETING REPORTS 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 
TURNOVER WELL MAINTAINED 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Limited, was held on February 25th 
in London. 


Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: I am sorry that the figures 
before you do not disclose a better result but 
would ask you to note that the Balance from 
Trading in the Profit and Loss Account of 
Carreras, Limited, is arrived at after charging 
all expenditure on Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion incurred during the year. This was, 
as forecast by me a year ago, considerably 
greater than in the previous year and may be 
regarded as exceptional. Indeed it more than 
accounts for the decrease in our profits. 
Furthermore, there was no repetition of the 
small extra profit which was made in the year 
before as a result of the increase in duty. 


Our turnover was well maintained during 
the year but, due to rising costs, we had to 
work on ever reducing margins of profit, and 
the increase in Home Trade selling prices 
which took place in mid-September came too 
late to make any material contribution to our 
profits for the year, 


HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


In reviewing the events of the past year 
I must stress the fact that competition has 
again been unprecedented in its keenness and 
in maintaining our turnover we had a difficult 
task in view of the enormous amount 
expended on Advertising by our competitors. 
Here I should record that in overseas markets 
we have not only increased our volume of 
exports but have once again improved our 
relative position in this section of the industry. 
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We are proud of the prestige which our 
brands enjoy throughout the world. 


Our other averseas interests have again 
proved remunerative and should continue to 
provide us with a good source of revenue. 
At the close of the year we launched Craven 
“A” Filter Tip cigarettes in the Home 
market in both Standard and Long sizes to 
retail at 3s. 4d. and 3s. 11d. for 20 respec- 
tively. We are encouraged by the pleasing 
reception given by both the Trade and the 
smoking public to these two productions, 


Referring to the projected removal of 
manufacturing operations from London to 
Basildon, the chairman said: 


Great advances in mechanisation have 
been made in recent years, and Arcadia 
Works is not in fact readily adaptable to the 
efficient use of our modern machinery and 
the operation of the most up-to-date 
manufacturing methods. 


We have, as you are aware, acquired a large 
modern single storey factory at Basildon New 
Town in Essex with adequate land for imme- 
diate extension. We hope to be able to 
commence production there early in 1959. 


. The Head Office and General Administra- 
tion, as well as the Sales and Distribution 
sections, will remain in London. 


When all the changes have taken place we 
should be able to manufacture our products 
on a more economical basis and so effect con- 
siderable savings in future. I am particularly 
glad to say that our Accounts show better 
results for the first three months of this 
financial year as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. I am very 
hopeful this will continue but, of course, in 
these uncertain times the unexpected can 
always ae and I should not like you to 
take this for granted. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Pataling 
Rubber Estates, Limited, will be held on 
March 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Eric 
Miller : 


The crop harvested on the Company’s 
estates was 10,852,059 lb compared with 
10,511,336 lb in the previous year. A further 
308,000 Ib were bought in latex form. A 
portion was processed into sole crepe and the 
entire crop realised the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 2s. 5id. per Ib London landed terms, 
about 13d. per Ib less than the average 
obtained in 1955-56. 


WORKING PROFIT 


The profit before taxation was £544,202 
against £519,264 in 1955-56. Receipts from 
the Government Replanting Scheme were 
£40,227 (£9,393) and trade and other invest- 
ments earned £77,068 (£71,840). The 
Finance Act 1957 provides a welcome 
measure of relief to overseas trade corpora- 
tions and the Company benefits under this 
legislation. After providing for taxation on the 
new basis and including the favourable adjust- 
ment of £118,656 arising on the 1955-56 
results, the profit for the year was £463,487 
against £265,857 previously. Includim; the 
balance brought forward from last year there 
is available £642,474 (£427,438). £30,000 
have been written off Government securities, 
£165,099 have been transferred to Cultivation 
and Replacement Reserve and the directors 
recommend payment of a final dividend of 
25 per cent, making with the interim dividend 
of 15 per cent already paid 40 per cent for the 
year exclusive of the special bonus of 20 per 
cent. 


PROPERTY SALES 


The purchasers of the balance of Pataling 
estate took possession in December 1957 on 
payment of 80 per cent of the agreed sale 
price; whereupon harvesting on the Com- 
pany’s account ceased. The remaining 20 per 
cent (about £10,000) is payable on transfer of 
utles after the areas have been surveyed and 
existing titles subdivided. Sultan Idris, a 
detached division of Chumor estate, com- 
prising 292 acres of old rubber, which was a 
doubtful replanting proposition, was sold in 
December 1957 at the satisfactory price of 
approximately £16,000 (net) ex replanting 
rights and the full sale proceeds have been 
received, 

The capital profit to date on these trans- 
actions together with the balance of similar 
profits at October 31, 1957 (after payment 
of 2id. per 2s. share in March 1957) is 
£61,583. Out of this the directors are making 
a distribution of ljd. per 2s. share (not 
taxable in the hands of shareholders) which 
will be paid with the final dividend for the 
year ended October 31, 1957. 


REPLANTING 


During 1957 we successfully replanted 
1,366 acres and new-planted 58 acres. Some 
940 acres of replantings and new-plantings 
had been brought into tapping or reached the 
tapping stage by the end of the year. Nearly 
all the Company’s plantable reserve land is at 
North Labis, and held under favourable title. 
Now that security conditions have improved 
there we intend to develop this land as labour 
and supervision permit. 


We have applied for additional jungle land 
at Sungkai and although in recent years 
Government has alienated very little land for 
rubber we hope that our application may 
receive favourable consideration. In _ the 
calendar years 1958 and 1959 a further 1,700 
acres are scheduled for replanting or new- 
planting. 


ESTATES 


At all estates good standards of field upkeep 
have been maintained and our immature 
areas show satisfactory development. 


In agreement with the National Union of 
Plantation Workers wage levels, based on the 
rubber price range of 80-100 cents per lb, 
have remained unchanged since April 1957. 
In November 1957 notice was given by the 
Union to terminate the Agreements on March 
31, 1958, and we must await the outcome of 
negotiations in this regard. 


STAFF 


The year’s results reflect competent estate 
management and a keen endeavour on the 
part of our senior and junior staff. They are 
also a measure of the quality of our labour 
forces with whom excellent relations have 
been maintained. We also appreciate the con- 
sistent care given to our affairs by our 
Eastern Agents and the expert services of our 
Visiting Agents. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


The price of rubber in January 1957 was 
around 30d. but during that year it steadily 
declined to 24d. and today Spot No. 1 RSS 
is 23d. This decline has taken place despite 
the fact that Russia has bought a substantial 
tonnage. Although conditions in Indonesia 
have been unsettled the flow of native rubber 
to Singapore, mainly by the efforts of the 
Chinese, has been well maintained. How far 
estate production in Indonesia may be 
affected is as yet uncertain; any reduction 
would of course help to offset the lower USA 
consumption which is now forecast. 


The downward trend of the market can be 
attributed mainly to the slowing down of the 
USA economy. Whereas car production in 
Great Britain, France and Germany has ex- 
ceeded expectations the optimistic forecasts of 
car sales in USA during 1957 were not 
realised and the hopes that 1958 models 
would stimulate public buying have so far 
proved disappointing. This has resulted in a 
substantial build-up of automobile stocks to 
around 800,000 units and although passenger 
car tyres for replacement show a 6 per cent 
increase over 1956 the year-end inventories 
at around 19 million were 20 per cent above 
the figure recorded in 1956. The percentage 
use of natural in USA has been steadily de- 
clining, the December 1957 figures being 
approximately 36 natural and 64 synthetic. 
At its present price natural is much more 
competitive with synthetic and some improve- 
ment in the percentage use of it is a likely 
possibility. There has been less demand for 
sole crepe which may be attributed mainly to 
the high prices ruling a year ago causing the 
greater use of other types of soleing 
material. Now that sole crepe is at a 
keenly competitive level there may be an 
improved off-take. 


Latex consumption continues to increase 
and the lower price has helped to extend its 
use in many directions. This is an important 
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outlet for part of the Pataling Company’s 
production. 


POLITICAL 


In my Address last year I expressed my 
confidence in the future of Malaya as a self- 
governing member of the Commonwealth. 
All that has happened since the transition 
of power in August 1957 re-enforces that 
belief. The Merdeka celebrations on our 
estates, organised by our managers, were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all, and in the capital, 
Kuala Lumpur, and other towns they were 
marked by great good will and geniality. We 
look forward to the continuance of the same 
friendly co-operation which since the begin- 
ning of the British connection has charac- 
terised our relations with the people of 
Malaya. The country’s prosperity depends 
mainly upon the continued development of its 
main plantation industries, and assured of 
equality in the treatment of capital investment 
we shall, as in the past, hope to play our part 
in the furtherance of its economic progress. 


LEEK & MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASED FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
AND STABILITY 


The one hundred and first annual general 
meeting of Leek & Moorlands Building 
Society was held on February 24th at Leek, 
Staffordshire. 


In his printed address, the President, Sir 
Ernest Johnson, JP, reviewed the economic 
events of the past year, and said : Can we 
afford, and if so when, some reduction in 
Bank Rate ? We must not repeat the mistake 
of recent years. Acting as though the crisis 
had passed, we relaxed our efforts and our 
monetary discipline, only to find that the 
crisis was still with us. It is not unreason- 
able to look forward to some reduction in 
the near future. The new Chancellor will 
no doubt recommend a move downwards 
only when he is satisfied that inflation is no 
longer threatening our very existence and 
that any danger of a flight from the pound 
sterling has been contained and removed. 


The Government still has the power to stop 
inflation, to expand production, to permit 
capital investment and to rebuild our depleted 
gold and dollar reserves. Time is fast running 
out. The whole world is watching West- 
minster. I share the hope that however 
unpleasant the remedy, it may be of short 
but lasting duration and that we can then 
move forward to a wider, broader based and 
sounder financial economy bringing with it 
increased all-round prosperity. 


I congratulate the Leek & Moorlands 
Building Society on its increased financial 
strength and stability achieved in, what has 
been for financial institutions in particular, 
a most difficult year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr Gilbert 
Tatton (Chairman of the Board of Directors) 
said: The figures shown in the Balance 
Sheet reflect great credit on the way the 
Society is managed. 


Turning to the Annual Accounts, Share- 
holders balances have increased by £1,790,073 
to the record sum of £33,304,053. The 
amount remaining invested by Depositors 
now stands at £2,376,778. The two sums 
together total £35,680,831, the largest in the 
Society’s history. This is further proof, if 
needed, of the continued confidence which 
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savers and investors place in the Leek 
& Moorlands Building Society. 


Out of a sum £2,114,763 which repre- 
sented the Society’s gross earnings, the 
following sums were paid out: Interest -to 
Investors £1,176,000; Income Tax and Profits 
Tax £507,800 ; Expenses and Management 
£180,205 ; Depreciation of Office Premises, 
Survey Fees, etc. £22,781; Surplus for the 
year placed to existing Reserves £227,977, 
increasing the Total Reserves to £1,859,772. 


Commenting on certain Societies who seek 
to excite the public with higher rates of 
interest than those currently obtainable from 
most of the Building Societies in member- 
ship of the Building Societies Association, 
Mr Tatton said: 


It may well be that Societies offering a 
rate of interest in excess of 34 per cent, is 
an indication to the investing public of the 
measure of their difficulties and that the 
rate has to be offered in order to retain 
funds or to attract them. 


The view of the Directors of the Leek 
& Moorlands Building Society is that a 
reasonable return today for savings and 
investments currently withdrawable on de- 
mand or at very short notice is reasonable 
at 34 per cent, Income Tax paid. Any 
other Society offering any higher rate can 
do so only by exploiting borrowers who are 
compelled to pay a rate in excess of 6 per 
cent for their mortgage accommodation. If 
it be true that Building Societies are regarded 
as a society building movement then it 
should not be overlooked that fair terms 
are expected by investors and by borrowers 
alike. The Directors of the Leek & Moor- 
lands Building Society believe that those fair 
and reasonable terms are the terms recom- 
mended by the Building Societies Association. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MITCHELL COTTS 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


NAME CHANGED TO « MITCHELL 
COTTS GROUP LIMITED” 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Mitchell Cotts & Company Limited was 
held on February 21st in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton (the Chairman) presided 
and, after reviewing the financial results for 
the year, said: As I mentioned at the last 
meeting, I did not expect our exports from 
this country to be as high as in the year to 
June, 1956. The actual figure of exports was 
£8,352,000 as against £10,800,000 the pre- 
vious year. Shareholders will bear in mind 
that this is not the total of our trading 
activities as we act as agents for people in 
other countries and our total trading 
activities are considerably higher than the 
above - figure. 


REASONS FOR CHANGE OF NAME 


There is a special resolution to change the 
name of the Company to Mitchell Cotts 
Group Limited. The reason for this is to 
divorce trading activities from the parent 
company, leaving the parent company a 
holding company responsible for finance and 
policy matters. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


We are also taking steps to increase the 
authorised capital of the Company to 
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£4,250,000 by the creation of 5 million 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each. To carry on 
our business we are finding it necessary to 
put more money into buildings overseas. In 
addition we are finding it necessary to grant 
more generous credit terms to enable us to 
be competitive. I cannot tell you if and when 
we shall be issuing any additional capital as 
that depends on whether or not the Capital 
Issues Committee gives us permission, Our 
own view is that it is necessary so to do, but 
the decision today is not in our hands. If 
permission is not given, then we shall have 
to go into, very carefully, our trading activi- 
ties, and see which exports, from a profit 
angle, justify our giving extended terms of 
credit. Those that do not will have to be 
cut down, and this in itself, from the Com- 
pany’s point of view, is not a bad thing as 
my belief is that we should make more 
money, but from the country’s point of view 
it would not be helpful. If the increase of 
authorised capital is agreed, it will enable us 
to go ahead without delay when and if we 
decide to make a cash issue, and obtain the 
consent of the CIC to our so doing. 


After reviewing the Group’s world-wide 
activities, the Chairman concluded: 


With regard to the current year, of which 
eight months have passed, I find it extremely 
difficult to sum up what our profits will be, 
but subject to the valuation of our stocks 
and work in progress at the end of the year, 
which amounted at June, 1957, to approxi- 
mately £8,260,000, I expect that our profits 
for the year to June, 1958, should be some- 
where in the region of the profits for the year 
under review. Any variation either way 
should be of modest dimensions. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the proposed change of name to “ Mitchell 
Cotts Group Limited” and the increase of 
authorised capital were approved. 








R. B. PULLIN 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
R. B. Pullin & Company Limited was held 
on February 27th in London, Mr R. B. Pullin, 
OBE, chairman, presiding. ‘The following is 
an extract from his statement. 


Tangible fixed assets have increased from 
£335,330 to £762,271 and the difference 
between Current Assets and Current Liabili- 
ties from £405,820 to £590,660. Capital 
reserves have increased from £98,130 to 
£362,790 and there has been a further addi- 
tion of £24,416 to Revenue Reserves and 
Surplus. 


It has proved possible to maintain the rate 
of dividend and on an increased ordinary 
capital. This is particularly pleasing for a year 
in which assets for which a large part of the 
additional capital was raised were not profit 
earning and in which credit for only six 
months’ trading of Aldis Brothers Limited 
could be taken. Out of the total Group 
trading profit of £230,116 no less than 
£162,852 has been absorbed by taxation. 
Profit margins have again fallen and the cur- 
tailment of Government and other spending 
is increasing the severity of competition. 


The latest addition to the Group, Aldis 
Brothers Limited, is adding significantly to 
revenue, profits during the period under 
review being at a higher level than those 
for the comparable period in the previous 
year. 


The trading conditions and the restrictions 
on credit which are making themselves felt 
in varying degrees over our Group of Com- 
panies, make it desirable to introduce a note 
of caution in considering the future. Without 
being in any way complacent, we believe that 
there is no need for pessimism. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Den norske Creditbank 


Established 1857 


HEAD OFFICE, OSLO 


19 Branches in the Provinces 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER  3ist, 


ASSETS 
Cash in Hand and at 
Bank of Norway . 
Norwegian Banks 
and Savings Banks 76,868,558.76 
Foreign Banks 168,117,635.57 


Kr. Kr. 


140,349,099.10 


385,335,293.43 
Securities :— 

Government Bonds . 
Municipal Bonds... 


Bonds of Industrial 
Companies, etc. .. 


22,157,546.95 
5,054,879.20 


21,091,845.70 
10,532,132.88 
Mortgage Bonds ... 147,432,373.12 
—_———————_ 2006, 268,777.85 
296,476,428.76 


5,111,732.76 


Commercial and Finance Bills 
Foreign Bills 


Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts 


Clients’ Accounts in Foreign Curren- 


349,277,185.62 


1,734,049.66 
85,774,862.02 
Bank Buildings 6,79 1,092.28 
(Total Assessment Value :— 
Kr. 8,728,160.00) 
In Account with our Branch Offices. 


Sundry Assets 


13,538,092.98 
241,384,367.56 


1,591,691,882.92 


1957 


LIABILITIES 
Current Accounts 352,970,935.25 
Deposit Accounts 484,895,356.18 
Norwegian Banks and Savings Banks 117,538,666.99 
Foreign Banks 47,804,847.42 
Cheques in Circulation 21,635,437.56 


Commercial Letters of Credit 87,737,322.46 
Clients’ Accounts in Foreign Curren- 
106,975,679.21 


3,658,272.48 
303,439,770.25 
36,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,035,595.12 


Kr. 


Interest for 1958 of Bills Discounted. 
Sundry Liabilities 

Share Capital, fully paid 

Reserve Fund 


Balance carried forward to 1958.... 
Guarantees, Kr. 415,262,198.37 


1,591,691 ,882.92 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


OXO SALES CONTINUE AT 
A HIGH LEVEL 


The ninety-third annual general meeting of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company Limited, 
will be held on March 20th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr Ken- 
neth M. Carlisle : The year’s results are dis- 
appointing. 

The reduction in profit arises mainly in 
the United Kingdom and on the Continent 
of Europe and can broadly be attributed to 
two principal causes. First, all-round 
increased costs on a static turnover. Secondly, 
much increased expenditure on advertising 
and sales promotion. A further important 
factor has been a heavy write-down of stocks 
of products and packing materials as a result 
of the closure of the Sudan factory. 


Against these adverse movements better 
returns were recorded from South America 
and there have been no heavy exchange losses 
to face as was the case in the previous year. 


Steps were taken some months ago to 
improve the overall position by increasing 
selling prices in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent, where such increases could 
no longer be deferred. 


I am, therefore, fairly confident that, in 
‘ spite of the uncertainties clouding the 
general economic situation, results for the 
current year will show improvement, 


OXO LIMITED 


The Oxo Company has had a year of 
intense activity on every side of the business. 
It has also been a year of progress and of 
consolidation after two years of reorganisa- 
tion. 


It was with reluctance that, on September 
1, 1957, the beginning of the new financial 
year, we increased the price of the Cube to 
13d. Sales had continued at a high level, 
but increasing costs of administration, manu- 
facture, selling and distribution were eating 
into profit margins. In addition, the high 
cost of replacements and improvements of 
plant and machinery will have to be met over 
the coming years. It is worthy of record 
that the price of the Cube has only been 
advanced twice in forty-five years. 


Sales during the current year are being 
maintained, although the cold hard winter 
to which we look for increased consumption 
has so far failed to appear. 


The forward impetus in those sections of 
the canned foods trade in which we are 
engaged has also continued. 


The “Fray Bentos” range of products 
has been steadily extended. It is fair 
to claim that we make products of 
quality; that these products are sold at 
reasonable prices; and that the trade on 
which we rely for support is always ready 
to take them. There is abundant evidence 
that the public is conscious of the value of 
what we have to offer. 


After a detailed review of the Group’s 
world-wide activities, the Statement con- 
cluded : It is a matter of very keen regret to 
me that the profits reported to you on the eve 
of my retirement should be the leanest we 

ave experienced for several years. I am 
hopeful, however, for the reasons given at the 
beginning of this statement and provided no 
adverse circumstances supervene, that it will 

the privilege of the new Chairman to lay 
fore you improved results at next year’s 
Annual General Meeting. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST 


LONG-TERM FUTURE VIEWED 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


MR A. C. BLAIR’S REVIEW 


_ The Seventy-ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Second British Assets Trust, Limited, 
will be held on March 20th at the registered 


office of the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1957. 


I am pleased to report that we have secured 
the services of Mr Roger Inglis as a Director. 
His appointment falls to be confirmed at the 
forthcoming Annual General Meeting. 


The year under review has been a difficult 
one. With the rising tide of inflation, Stock 
Exchange prices rose steeply for the first half 
of the year, but the increasing productive 
capacity in the United States at last overtook 
consumption and resulted in a surplus, whilst 
at Home the steps taken by the Government 
to save sterling caused a sharp fall during the 
last six months. The effect of these move- 
ments is shown on page 12 of the Report 
in the summary of the quarterly figures which 
we publish at the end of each quarter so 
that you can have up-to-date information 
about the figures of your Company. From 
this table you will notice that the slowing 
down of the rate of increase in income to 
which I drew your attention last year has 
continued, although this year’s income is 
again a record. In fact, in the final quarter 
of the year the income showed a definite fall 
when compared with the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. This was due 
partly to a changing pattern of income col- 
lections resulting from changes in our invest- 
ment portfolio but also reflected decreases in 
dividends from base metal companies due 
to the great fall in the prices of these 
commodities. 


This year the graph on page 11 of the 
Report shows the development of our income 
and investments over the past ten years. You 
will see from this that while the value of the 
investments may fluctuate sharply, the income 
curve has been rising fairly steadily and the 
yield on the book cost of our investments has 
also continued to rise. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for 1958 is clouded by the 
present industrial recession in the United 
States, the efforts being made at home to 
maintain the value of the pound and the 
financial difficulties of a number of the under- 
developed countries of the world. But what- 
ever the short-term vicissitudes due to world 
economic conditions, we have confidence in 
the long-term growth and financial stability 
of the companies in which we are interested, 
and there seems no reason to think that we 
shall not be able to maintain our dividend for 
another year. 


It is our policy to visit companies in which 
we have shareholdings, both to see the plant 
and understand the operations and to get to 
know the management of those companies. 
We believe that industry has a great deal to 
gain from the intelligent support of its share- 
holders and that this can only be achieved if 
shareholders are provided with the maximum 
mount of useful information. I am glad to 
see signs that industrial management in this 
country is beginning to follow the example of 
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the United States where visits by shareholders 
are always welcome and where full informa- 
tion is reported to shareholders at regular 
intervals. Publication of three monthly re- 
ports and turnover figures could be adopted 
by many more British Companies and would 
be a welcome improvement which would en- 
courage shareholders to take a greater interest 
in Company affairs. 


KUALA LUMPUR 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 
MR E. B. SKINNER’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Kuala 
Lumpur Rubber Company Limited was held 
on February 25th at 53 Eastcheap, London, 
E.C.3, Mr E. B. Skinner (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is a copy of his circulated 
statement : 


With this report and accounts a circular 
is enclosed explaining the Directors’ reasons 
for recommending an increase in the 
authorised share capital of the Company. If 
the capital is increased, your Directors pro- 
pose, on behalf of your Company, to make 
an offer for the minority stockholding in 
Sungei Chermang Rubber Company Limited 
upon the lines explained in the circular. Your 
Directors have good reason to believe that 
the offer which they will make will be 
acceptable to the offerees. Your Company 
already holds nearly 52 per cent of the issued 
capital of Sungei Chermang and the Directors 
have no hesitation in recommending the 
increase of capital of your Company to enable 
it to acquire the balance of Stock in Sungei 
Chermang which it does not now own. The 
acquisition of the whole of the issued share 
capital of Sungei Chermang will secure 2,978 
acres of high-yielding rubber and approxi- 
mately £150,000 of net current assets. The 
Sungei Chermang property is high yielding 
and one of the cheapest producers in Malaya. 
Each year the surplus of profit augments its 
financial position even after paying good 
dividends, all of which would help greatly to 
cover the cost of upkeeping and bringing to 
maturity some 3,570 acres of our immature 
rubber. 


You will see from the Profit and Loss 
Account that our income for the year was 
£44,210 less than the previous year and that 
expenditure increased by £17,737, making a 
difference of £61,947 in the profit on working. 
Depreciation has been increased by £1,837. 
To set off this reduced profit we have received 
refunds and replanting subsidies from the 
Government amounting to £35,752—£23,273 
more than last year. The net surplus before 
tax is therefore £40,511 less than the previous 
year. 


Taxation is considerably lower, partly due 
to the reduced profit and partly to its being 
calculated according to the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1957, relating to Overseas 
Trading Corporations, whereby profits earned 
abroad are not subject to British tax except 
that levied on distributed profits. 


You will see that your Board recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent 
free of tax after providing £30,000 for 
replanting and £15,000 for estate buildings. 


PLANTING PROGRAMME 


The Company is pressing forward with its 
planting programme and members will note 
from the Report that 380 acres of new land 
were planted up during the year and that 
a further 100 acres have been planted up 
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during the current financial year. Further- 
more, 210 acres of replanting have been 
carried out this year. 


As new areas come into tapping we shall 
require to build new lines and other estate 
buildings to accommodate additional labour. 
Also, it is becoming necessary to rebuild a 
considerable number of existing labour lines 
and staff houses. 


We still have difficulty in recruiting suffi- 
cient labour for all requirements on Gemas 
Estate partly through the Emergency regula- 
tions and partly through keen competition 
for available labour in the district, but every- 
thing possible is being done to make the 
estate more attractive. 


As regards mining, it will be seen that 
receipts were once again very low. As in 
the previous year our income was derived 
only from the workings of the Kent Estate 
Dredge. Since the close of the year under 
review, trial runs have been carried out with 
new equipment on the Wardieburn Estate 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE 
FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


The following courses for Management are offered during 
the Summer Term—commencing 14.4.58. 


1. WORK STUDY AND PRODUCTION ANALYSIS : 
10 weeks 14.4.58—20.6.58. 
A course designed to train men in the practice and 
administration of the modern techniques developed to make 
the most economic use of all production resources. 


2. WORK STUDY: 
3 weeks 2.6.58—20.6.58. 
An appreciation course developing the principles of Work 
Study for those who may be joining or co-operating with 
a Work Study Department. 


3. PLANNING AND CONTROL: 
3 weeks 14.4.58—2.5.58. 
A course developing the principles and effective applica- 
tion of Planning and Control as required in Industry and 
Commerce. 


4. COST REDUCTION AND CONTROL: 
2 weeks 28.4.58—9.5.58. 

A course designed to develop reciprocal understanding 
and active co-operation between management, supervision 
and specialists in tackling the twin problems of cost 
reduction and cost control. 


5. EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 
weeks 2.6.58—20.6.58. 
A course to help senior and potentially senior managers 
to meet the changing demands on Industry and Commerce ; 
and to develop general administrative competence. 


6. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT: 
2 weeks 19.5.58—30.5.58. 
A course to help line supervision to identify, analyse and 
solve the problems of modern supervision. 


7. HUMAN RELATIONS: 
: week 12.5.58—16.5.58. 
A course for line management and functional specialists 
dealing particularly with the problems of human 
behaviour. 


8. COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCIPLINE: 
week 12.5.58—16.5.58. 

A course for line management and functional specialists 
secking to promote co-operation and control through 
verbal and written communications. 

During the term, the Department will have the services, 
as visiting American expert in industrial and general 
administration, of Professor David Springer Brown of the 
Department of Business and Public Administration, George 
Washington University, Washington DC, who will par- 
ticipate fully in instructional and associated activities. 

Fees for all courses, including residence, are Twelve 
Guineas per week. 

Further details The Head of 
Department of Administration, 
College of Technology, 
Glasgow. 


from : 
f Industrial 
Science & 


Department, 
The Royal 
Chesters, Bearsden, 


Dredge. It is to be hoped that normal work- 
ing can be resumed shortly thus augmenting 
our tin mining income. 


One of your Directors, Mr H. F, Copeman, 
is at present in the East and has been visiting 
the Company’s estates. 


During the year under review we lost the 
services through retirement of Mr Longmore, 
who gave us such devoted service as Manager 
on Gemas Estate. We wish him a happy 
retired life. 


We wish also to express our appreciation 
of the work done by all the planting staff 


during the year, and by our Eastern 
Agents, 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


As Special Business an Ordinary Resolution 
was passed increasing the capital of the 
company from £500,000 to £750,000 and a 
Special Resolution was also passed altering 
the Articles of Association of the Company 
to enable holders of Share Warrants to Bearer 
to vote by proxy. 


NOTICE TO INDUSTRIALISTS, 
FINANCIAL ADVISERS, 
INVESTMENT AND BANKING HOUSES 


IN YOUR COMPANY’S ECONOMY 
AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


why attempt to do your own Research and Development 
when there is a scarcity of good Development Engineers 
on the labour market and when your Development 
Programme is achieved you have a labour surplus which 
is not used efficiently—Why not use the facilities of 
this British Company whose prime function is Project 
Consultancy from ** inception of thought” to guarantee 
of “end product ” incorporating : 


World Market Research 

Project Development and Design 
Work and Methods Study 

Production Planning and Cost Analysis 


We also give a conversion service of American and 
Foreign Drawings to British Standard Specification and 
Production Practice and vice versa. 


Our Principal is looking forward to meeting you for a 
general discussion of your problems.—Principals only 
Please_write.—Box 857 

ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES _ for 

works and offices. We install and maintain for 
enuete rental. Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple 
ar 


EEP IN TOUCH.—The Shooting. Times covers all 
aspects of Shooting, Fishing, Game Preservation, etc. 


ls. 3d. weekly.—Free copy from Dept. E, 29 Old Bond 
Street, London, W 


oe 
INE CAMERA SPECIALISTS. 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94, Fleet Street, London. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD., 35, Dover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel. : HYDe Park 5866. 
BARGAIN.—For Sale New Co. Regns.—No trading. 
Sheet _ Metal/Printers/Insurance Brokers/ Investment / 
Property Dealing/Develupment/FINANCE  H.P./Stocks/ 
Shares, Hardware/Optician/ and 1,001 other _ trades. 
PRICE £25 COMPLETE. Business Econ. (E./SpB), 156. 
Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM. 8377/8-2294/5). 
MU have troubles? Try this cure. Pour yourself a 
glass of El Cid Sherry. Drink it, slowly, with your 
eyes closed. Repeat. with your eyes open. Now, what 
was it you said about troubles? 








TRAVEL 





HOLIDAYS IN THE 
U.S.A. & CANADA 


* 


11 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec £184 16s. 


* 


13 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 
ps York, Philadelphia, Washington, one 
alls 


* 


17 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Montreal £206 12s. 


* 


17 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Philadelphia, 
Washington, New York 16s. 


COOKS 


Send for free booklet, Dept. D/1/RO 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches 
also from Dean & Dawson 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARKETING MANAGER 


A progressive career is available to the candidate chosen 
by an expanding West Riding company to fill the appoint- 
ment of Marketing Manager. 


This is an excellent opportunity for a man between 30 
and 35 years of age, who has acquired marketing research 
experience in the Marketing Department of either a 
National Company or an Advertising Agency. 


Besides research into existing and potential markets, the 
responsibilities of this appointment embrace the prepara- 
tion, maintenance, analysis, and interpretations of all sales 
sees. and assistance to the Board in planning trading 
Policy. 


Thus, a sound knowledge of marketing research tech- 
niques and statistical methods should be supplemented by 
an alert and enquiring mind, ability to lead, and a flair 
for economic investigation. 


Although of secondary consideration to practical market- 
ing experience, candidates should possess Higher Certificate 
of Education with further study at University or Technical 
School in mathematics, economics, accountancy, or similar 
subjects. 


The appointment is well remunerated and the prospects 
are excellent, 


Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence, 
should be mailed to Box 878. 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


' KENYA 
required to study the marketing of a wide range of 
agricultural products and to advise on market trends, 
Prospects and potentialities in relation to production and 
marketing costs. 

Candidates, preferably with an Honours Degree in 
Economics or Agricultural Economics, must have had con- 
siderable experience in a market research organisation or 
similar body and should be 45 years of age. 

Appointment on probation to the permanent establish- 
ment with pensionable emoluments in range £939—£1,863 
per annum. Free passages on appointment and leave for 
officer, wife and children up to a maximum cost equivalent 
to three adult passages in all. Furnished Government 
quarters, when available, at moderate rental. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 
63 /7/038. 


RAINING Officer. Man with sound commercial experi- 
ence in education and training from Management level 
downwards required by manufacturing company’s London 
Head Office. Applications in strictest confidence, quoting 
Reference T.O. to Box 881. 
*PORTUNITY in Public Relations Department of a 
leading advertising agency for young economics 
graduate. Must be fluent and able writer—and ambitious. 
Write: Notley Advertising Ltd., 15 and 17 Hill Street, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE | 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for appointments from 
October 1, 1958, in connection with the Department’s 
programme of economic and statistical research. Each 
appointment will be for a limited period related to the 
duration of the specific research project to which the 
applicant is assigned ; the projects vary greatly in 
character, and call for very different types of qualification. 
Applicants should normally have at least a good second 
class honours degree in economics or in_ statistics, and 
experience of research in one of these fields is desirable 
for appointments in senior grades. The _ pensionable 
stipends of these posts are on scales ranging from £650 to 
£1,750 a year. A _ non-pensionable allowance of £50 a 
year is paid for each dependent child who is under the age 
of sixteen or is in receipt of full-time education. es 

Applications, giving particulars of academical qualifica- 
tions, experience, and any special research interests, 
together with the names of two referees, should be sent 
to the Director, Department of Applied Economics, 
7 West Road, Cambridge, so as to reach him not later 
than April 5, 1958. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
XPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN, African, U.S., 
European Markets willing invest £5,000-£10.000 in 
sound business bearing full investigation. Employment and 
security required for investment.—Box 882. : 
ALES MANAGER, M.S.M.A., at present with Inter- 
national Food Company wishes to change for personal 
reasons. Fully experienced all aspects of National Sales 
Management, and also Marketing, Sales Promotion, and 
Advertising. Extensive experience in Food and Allied 
Trades. Fully mobile and keen to join organisation with 
vision and scope where vigorous and mature leadership is 
required. Excellent references.—Box No. 883. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON —A course of four lectures 

on_ (i) and (ii) ‘* Liquidity-Preference and Loanable- 
Funds Theories: Stock and Flow Analysis ”’; (iii) and (iv) 
“A Restatement of Keynesian Economics” will 
delivered by Professor D. Patinkin (Jerusalem) at 5 p.m.. 





on March 6, 7, 10 and 11 at the London School of 
Economics and_ Political Science, Houghton _ Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2.. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 


TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. —_ 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce OF 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: _instalments.—Prospectus_ of C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intens 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, - 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Al 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or a 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interest 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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THE NESTLE GROUP 
OF 
COMPANIES 


invites applications 


from young 


INTEGRITY 


preferably in the 25-35 age group, who are 
seeking responsible executive and senior posts at 


home or abroad, and who possess good potential 
administrative and sales : 


ABILITY 


A knowledge of languages and a University Degree 
would be advantageous. 


men of 


The Nestlé Organisation is world-wide and offers 
almost unlimited prospects to men of integrity, 


ability and 
ENERGY 


as well as first-class conditions, opportunities to 
travel and live abroad, and the security of 


employment in a_ responsible international 
organisation. 


Applications should give full details of education, 
background and experience, and should be 
addressed to: 


THE SECRETARIAT, 
THE NESTLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX, 


marked “ Confidential.” 


RITISH COUNCIL requires Assistant in London 

department dealing with financial administration. 
Candidates must have a good general education (training 
in economics would be useful). Starting salary up to £655 
a year at age 25, rising to £1,050 a year (women some- 
what Jess but will reach equal pay by 1961). Pension 
scheme.—Apply, quoting D4(58) and enclosing stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope, to Personnel Department, 
65 Davies Street, London, W.1, for further particulars and 


 faae forms, to be returned compicted by March 14, 


RANADA TV NETWORK intend to appoint 

an Advertising Manager _ responsible for 
planning and execution of the Company's adver- 
tising in all media. We are looking for a man 
who has an affectionate respect for the English 
language and is skilled in its use. He needs also 
to have a good knowledge of typography. The 
position is an opportunity for a man of intelligence 
and sensitivity who has not specialised in only 
one side of advertising, but who has had wide 
experience of publicity, sales promotion and 
advertising. The salary, conditions of employment 
and pension are attractive.—Write, in confidence, 
to Sidney L. Bernstein, Chairman, Granada TV 
Network Limited, 36, Golden Square, W.1. 


ITY OF LEICESTER requires SENIOR ASSISTANT 

to ESTABLISHMENT AND ORGANISATION 
OFFICER. Salary scale A_ (£1,060—£1.380 per annum). 
The post offers prospects and wide scope for initiative and 
progressive ideas in efficiency studies of administrative. 
technical and clerical work including research into the 
application of an clectronic computer installation.—Appli- 
cations to Town Clerk. Town Hall, Leicester, by March 7th, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


BALHAM AND _ TOOTING COLLEGE OF COM- 
MERCE.—Head of Professional Studies Department, 
Grade III, as soon as possible, but not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1958. Department provides full-time, part-time 
day and evening courses in Accounting. Costing. Banking, 
Secretarial work, Local Government, Public Administration 
and Management at Intermediate and Final Levels. 
Graduate preferred with some professional, commercial or 
industrial experience of teaching and administration in 
edusation. Salary Burnham F.E. Scale £1,600 x £50— 
£1.750 (man), £1,417 3s.—£1,750 (woman) plus London 
allowance.—Further particulars and application forms, 
returnable by March 7th, from Secretary at College. 
Tooting Broadway, S.W.17. (325.) 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM | 
Applications are invited for (A) Senior Lectureships or 
(B) Lectureships in: 


i) Agricultural Economics 
(ii) Economics 


Salary scales (A) £81,602 x £S75 to £81,977 per annum, 
(B) £81,152 x £S75 to £S1.677 per annum, entry point 
according to qualifications and experience. Cost of living 
allowance approximately £8130 per annum. Outfit allow- 
ance £850. Family allowances: Wife £S60 per annum, 
Ist child £890 per annum, 2nd and 3rd child £S30 per 
annum each (£81 = £1 Os. 6d. sterling). Passages for 
appointee and family on appointment, termination and 
eel leave. Initial appointment 5 years. Superannuation 

eme. 


Detailed applications (eight copies), naming three referees, 


by April 15, 1958, to Secretary. Inter-University Council 

for Higher Education Overseas. 29 Woburn Square, 

seaton. W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
ained, 




















COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


A progressive and expanding Heavy Engincering concern 
in North East England requires a Commercial Manager. 

The successful applicant will responsible to the 
Managing Director for the commercial aspects of 
important licence agreements and substantial contracts, for 
investigating estimating methods, for the submission of 
tenders and for the maintenance and control of all 
commercial records. 

This is a new appointment which will require mature 
experience and organising ability. The remuneration will 
t = and appropriate to the responsibilities 
involved. 


_ Applicants should write, in confidence, to Box No. 884. 


XPERIENCED FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DEALER required by Merchant Bankers. 
Appointment is one of responsibility and candi- 
dates should be capable of taking full charge and 
developing the Department.—Write, stating age. 
experience and salary required. to Box No. 868, 
‘ oe Advertising Ltd., 18-20 Regent Street, 
5.W.1. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 
Cranwood Street, City Road, LONDON, E.C.1 
Principal: J. D. Mounfield, M.Sc.,Tech., Ph.D., F.R.LC. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post of Lecturer in the College to teach Industrial 
Management subjects and to organise covrses in Liberal 
Studies, chiefly for Postgraduate Courses ..nd for a four- 
year Associateship Sandwich Course in General Food 
Technology. Suitable teaching and industrial experience 
desirable. The post is permanent and pensionable and 
there would be opportunities for consultative work. A new 
College, now being built at Weybridge, Surrey, will come 
into use in 1959 and will provide better facilities for exist- 


ing courses, and opportunities for the development of new 
ones. 


Salary scale: £1,250 x £30 to £1,400. 


Application forms. obtainable for the College, should be 
sent to the Principal as soon as possible. 


AJOR MIDLANDS MOTOR MANUFAC- 

TURER has vacancy for a Graduate to 
specialise in export market research. Exceptional 
opportunities are offered to a Graduate in 
Economics or Commerce with some previous 
experience in industrial market research. Starting 
salary will be commensurate with experience.— 
Applications, giving full details and present salary, 
to Box No. 886. 





ILLIAM M. MERCER LIMITED, Canada’s largest 
firm of consulting actuaries. requires immediately 

the services of a young qualified Actuary who would be 
located in either Toronto or Montreal. Prospects are 
excellent as the business of the firm is increasing very 
rapidly. The successful applicant would soon assume full 
responsibility for individual clients. A Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries or a Fellow of the Faculty of 
Actuaries under the age of 35 would be preferred. Com- 
mencing salary is open for discussion. A member of the 
firm expects to be in the United Kingdom in March to 
meet all suitable applicants.—Please write. giving details 
of age. qualifications and experience. to Box No. 887 
TATISTICIANS IN CIVIL SERVICE. About eight 
pensionable main grade posts (including one in 
Ministry of Health’s new Statistics Branch, concerned 
particularly with N.H.S. problems) for graduates aged 28 
or over on January 1, 1958, with wide statistical experience 
and (normally) first or second class honours with statistics 
as main or subsidiary subject. 
Salary (men, London) £1,450 to £2.050. Promotion 
prospects.—Write Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
Gardens. London, W.1, for application form, quoting 
No. 4815/58/9. Closing date March 21, 1958. 


AJOR OIL COMPANY requires qualified 

Accountant/ Statistician, aged 25-30. for 
accounting and economic analysis work in 
Comptrolier’s Department. Oil company experi- 
ence desirable but not cssential.—Please send 
details of educational qualifications and experience 
to Box No. 888. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


DEPARTMENT OF. ACCOUNTING 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING, to begin duties on October 1, 1958, or 
as soon after that date as possible. 

Salary scale: £900 to £1,650, with F.S.S.U. and family 
allowances. The appointment will be made initially at a 
point on the scale £900 x £50 to £1,350, depending on 
qualifications and experience. 

Applicants should be graduates, preferably in commerce, 
economics, or law, and should have a recognised pro- 
fessional qualification in Accounting. 

Applications (three copies), with the names of three 
referees. should be sent on or before April 19., 1958. to 
the Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 





$11 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 
Applications invited for position of PLANNING 


OFFICER, GRADE II, for research work on wide variety 
of town planning subjects in London. These include 
planning standards, car parking, survey methods. Experi- 
ence and qualifications (professional or a good class degree) 
in this field are desirable. Salary scale £1,037 to £1,305. 

Application forms, returnable by March 2Ist, from the 
Architect (AR/EK/12/538), County Hall, S.E.1. (337) 





EXPORT TERRITORY MANAGER 


A major manufacturing Company located in the 
Southern half of England requires a territory 
manager to administer and develop certain over- 
seas areas in relation to Export sales under the 
direction of an Export Manager. The Company 
produces a wide range of domestic and commerciai 
refrigeration products. 


Applications are invited from gen who have 
preferably received some basic Engineering training 
(or who have acquired a general semi-technical 
background in their experience) and essentially 
possess a sound administrative and sales experience 
(desirably in Export selling) with a developed com- 
mercial sense. Candidates should be able to deal 
and negotiate with customers or potential 
customers at director level. 


The successful candidate will be based in 
England but occasional visits overseas will be 
necessary. The ability to speak any foreign lan- 
guages and/or knowledge of any overseas countries 
will be of value. 


Age group 30-40. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a young virile executive with the 
qualities outlined above. There is a Pension 
Scheme for employees. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict 
confidence, should be submitted in writing, giving 
details of age, experience and salary required, to 
Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd.. Management 
Consultants. 29 Hertford Street, London, W.1, 
quoting reference ETM/1235 on the envelope. 


OUNG ACCOUNTANT required by medium-sized 

Chemical Manufacturing Company, as assistant to 
Chief Accountant. Preferably A.C.W.A. Age 22-30. 
Duties are primarily to assist in the development and 
operation of a fully integrated system of standard costing 
and budgetary control. Salary according to age and 
experience. Prospects are excellent for an alert. accurate 
and cnergetic man with real practical ability. —Full details, 
including salary expected, to Chief Accountant, Lankro 
Chemicals Ltd., Eccles, Manchester. 

i RESEARCH ASSISTANTS required for expand- 
ing Market Research Department in Manchester. 
Applications are invited from men who have already 
taken good degrees in Economics or Statistics or from those 

who expect to do so during this year. 

Those appointed will start at an appropriate point in 
a salary range of £550 to £750 per annum, but. for the 
right people, there are definite prospects of promotion to 
higher grades. 

Applications, which should be as fully detailed as 
possible, should be sent to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Limited, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester, 4, and 
endorsed “* Market Research.” 

LEADING firm of stockbrokers has a vacancy for a 

Chartered Accountant. preferably a _ graduate. to 
undertake investment studies of particular companies. 
Industrial experience desirable. Age about 30. Prospects 
for man with suitable personality. Initial salary, according 
to experience. up to £1,250 per annum with participation 
in bonus scheme.—Reply Box No. 885. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


THE FACULTIES OF ARTS. ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES AND LAW. 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited for not more than three Post- 
graduate Research Scholarships tenable at the University 
of Leeds by graduates of other Universities. These 
Scholarships, each of the value of £330 a year plus fees 
will be tenable from October 1, 1958. for advanced study 
or research in the Faculties of Arts, Economic and Social 
Studies and Law, and will be renewable annually. Maxi- 
mum tenure three years.—Applications (including those of 
students who will graduate in June. 1958) should be 
submitted on forms obtainable from The Registrar, The 


University. Leeds, 2. Closing date May 1, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in the 
Department of Economics. Candidates should have special 
interests in social accounting. 
The salary range will be £900 x £50 to £1.350 x £75 to 
£1,650 per annum. The commencing salary will be at a 
point on the scale according to age. qualifications and 
experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and children’s 
allowance scheme. ’ 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whdm 
applications (six copies) must be sent by March 15, 1958. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subecrinei ‘ b Airmail | Air Freight || Airmail 
uSscriptions to many countries can be sent = australia....... £10 6s. _ Hongkong...... — 
either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada ........ oni $25 ee... adaca. aa ae 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. 
ee distribution points. Airmail is in- Coylet. «2.0000 £ & om ea ereerss = - 
variab] i i ina beeeeae —- MT Rew edeeares 
by ab Y More expensive but usually quicker East Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 (0s. eee 
y about 24/48 hours. Where only one 

Saba ge re - OE £6 10s. Jordan .......... £7 15s. 
Service is shown this is because the alter- Europe ....... . £6 Os. _ Lebanon ....... £7 15s. 
Rative is either not available or mot  Ghana........ . £9 Os. £6 10s. || Malaya...... .-e €9 Os. 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. _ || New Zealand... £10 6s. 


Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
£8 15s. Nigeria ........ & @. £6 10s. 
£7 10s. PRR naccnas £9 Os. — 

—_ Philippines ..... £10 és. — 
— Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. _ 
— Fee -. £9 Os. £7 10s. 
— S. America..... £9 Qs. — 
— re £6 15s. 
— RAG eteececa a $25 
— or £9 


West Indies.... £9 Os. | — 
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ower to 
populate 
the desert 


Vast areas of our overcrowded 
planet are desert. Can we cultivate 
the barren lands, build cities on 
the sand? Yes, if we have the 
power—physical energy, 
plentiful and cheap. 

Nuclear energy proffers the 
opportunity of such power. 
And Britain has spectacularly 
seized that opportunity. 

. At Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire, one of 
Britain’s first nuclear power 
stations is being built by the 
AEI-John Thompson 
Company. This great 
consortium comprises such 
mighty firms as 
Metropolitan-Vickers, 

BTH and 

John Thompson. Their 
skill can help to 

banish the waste 

lands of the earth. 
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